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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The great desire that has been very generally 
expressed for having the Agricultural Surveys of 
the Kingdom reprinted, with the additional com* 
munications which have been received since the 
original reports were circulated^ has induced 
the Board of Agriculture to come to a resolu* 
tion of reprinting such as may appear on the 
whole fit for publication. It is proper, at the 
same time, to add, that the Board does not 
consider itself resppnsible for any fact or ob- 
servation contained in the Reports thus re- 
printed, as it is impossible to consider them yet 
in a perfect state ; and, that it will thankfully 
acknowledge any additional information which 
may still be communicated ; an invitation of 
which, it is/ hoped, many will avail themselves, 
as tliere is no circumstance from which any one 

can 
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can derive more real satisfaction^ than that of 
contributing, by every possible means, to pro- 
mote the improvement of his country. 

N. B. Letters to the Board may he addressed to Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. M*P. the President^ SackvUk-street^ London. 
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A Board established for the purpose of making 
every essential inquiry into the agricultural state, and 
the means of promoting the internal improvement, of a 
powerful empire, will necessarily have it in view, to 
examine the sources of public prosperity, in regard to 
various important particulars. . Perhaps the following 
is the most natural order for carrying oa such impor* 
tant investigations ; namely, to ascertain, 

1. The riches to be obtained from the surface of the 
national territory. 

Q,. The mineral or subterraneous treasures of which 
the country is possessed. 

3. The wealth to be derived from its streams, rivers, 
canals, inland navigations, coasts, and fisheries : And, 

4. The means of promoting the improvement of the 
people, in regard to their health, industry, and morals^ 
founded on a statistical survey, or minute and careful 
inquiry, into the actual state of every parocliial district 
in the kingdom, and the circumstances of its inhabit 
tants. 

Under one or other of these heads, every point of 
real importance^ that can tend to promote the general 
happiness of a great nation) seems to be included. 

A 2 Invcsti. 



Investigations of so extensive and so complicated a 
nature, must require, it is evident, a considerable space 
of time before they can be completed. Differing, in- 
deed, in many respects from each other, it is better, 
perhaps, that they .should be undertaken at different 
periods, and separately considered. Under that im-^ 
pression, the Board of Agriculture has hitherto directed 
its attention to the fir^t point only, namely, the culti- 
vation of the surface, and the resources to be derived 
from it. 

That the facts, essential for such an investigation, 
might be collected with more celerity and advantage, a 
number of intelligent and respectable individuals were 
appointed, to furnish the Board with accounts of the 
state of husbandry, and the means of improving the 
different districts of the kingdom. The retufns they 
sent were printed, and circulated by every means the 
Board of Agriculture could devise, in the districts to 
which they respectively related ; and, in consequence 
of that circulation, a great mass of additional valuable 
information has been obtained. For the purpose of 
communicating that information to the public in gene- 
ral, the Board has resolved to publish the survey 
of each county, as soon as it is brought to a state fit for 
publication. When all these surveys shall have been 
thus reprinted, it will be attended with little difficulty 
to draw up an abstract of the whole (which will not 
probably exceed two or three volumes quarto) to be 
laid before his Majesty, and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and afterwards a General Report on the present 
state of the country, and the means of its improvement, 
ihay be systematically arranged, according to the va- 
rious subjects connected with agriculture. Thus every 
individual in the kingdom itiay have, 

3 1. An 
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1 • An account of ttjte htisbandry of his own parti^ulat 
county ; or, 

2. A general view of the agricultural state of the 
kingdom at large, according to the counties or districts 
into which it is divided; or, 

S* An arranged system of information on agricultural 
subjects, whether accumulated by the Board since its 
establishment, or previously known ; 

And thus information respecting the state of the 
kingdom, and agricultural knowledge in general, will 
be attainable with every possible advantage. 

In reprinting these Reports, it was judged necessary, 
that they should be drawn up according to one uni« 
form i^odel; and after fully considering the subject, 
the following form was pitched upon, as one that would 
include in it all the particulars which it was necessary 
tp police in an agricultural survey* As the other Re* 
ports will be imprinted in the same manner, the reader 
will thus be enabled to find out, at once, where any 
point is treate4 pf> to which he may wish to direct bis 
attention* 
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PRELIMINARY OBt£|tVA- CttkT. 

TioKs. ^ II. State OF i»R0P£RTr« 

Cbap. SfCT. 1 — Estates and th«ir 

I. Geographical State Management. 

AND ClRCUMST AWES _-_ -_ 8.— Tenure*. 

Sect. I.— Situation arid Ex- !"• BiytLDlNOS. 

tent. 8ect..1« — Houses of Pro* 

^, — ^Divisions. prietors. 

9. — Climate. Sw — FarmHousesand 

4. — Soil and Surftice. Offices; and Re« 

5.—- Minerab. pairs. 

•.•-•"Wftter. 8. — Cottages. 

IV, Mom 
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Chap« Chap. 

IV- MoD£ OF OccuPA- VIII. Grass. 



TICK. 
Sect. 1. — She of Fanns — 
Character of the 
« Farmers. 
2. — Rent — in Money 
— in Kind — in 
PersonalSerVices. 
3»— Tithes. 
4. — Poor llates. 
5, — ^Leases. 
0. — Expense and Pro- 
fit. 

V. Implements. 

VI. Inclosing— Fences 
—Gates. 

VII. Arable Land. 

Sect. l.-«-Tillage. 

S.-^Fallowing. 

3. — Rotation of Crops 

4. — Crops commonJjr 
dultivated ; their 
Seed, Culture, 
Produce, &c.* 

5.— Crops not com« 
monly cultivated. 



Sect. 1.— Nataral Meit* 
dows and Pas- 
tures. 
9. — Artificial Grasses 
3. — Hay Harvest. 
4.' — Feeding. 

IX. Gardens and Or* 

CHARDS. 

X. Woods and Plan- 

tations. 

XI. Wastes. 

XII. lMl»ROV£M£Nrs. 

Sect. L-^Draming. 

2.— Paring & Burning 
3. — ^Manuring, 
4. — ^Weeding. 
5. — Watering. 

XlII. Live Stock. 

Sect. 1. — Cattle. 
9. — Sheep. 
3.-— Horses, and their 
Use in Husban- 
dry, compared to 
Oxen. 



* Where the quantity is considerable, the information respecting 
the crops commonly cultivated^ may be arranged under the fdllowing 
heads: — 

1. Preparation. 5 ^'"^^- I «• Culture whibtV ^^^^^ 
^ I manure. J growmg. | ^^^.^^5 

9. Sort. 

3. Steeping. 

4. Seed (quantity sown.) 

5. Time of sowing. 
In general, the same heads will suit the following grains :— Barley, 

Oats, Beans, Rye, Pease, Buckwheat. 

- Application. 



feeding. 

7. Harvest. 

8. Thrashing. 

9. Produce. 
10. Manufacture of Bread. 



Vetches 
Cole-seed 
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Turnips. 



Feeding, 
Seed. 

Drawn • - 
Fed . . . 
Kept on grass 
— in houses 



4-— Hogs. 
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Chap. Chap. 

4.<— Hogs. 6.— Mannfactorifii. , 

6. — Poultry* 8. — Population. 

r.— Pigeorw, XVI. Obstacle^ to 1m- 

8.— Be«8., PROVEMENT ; INCLU- 

XIV. Rural Economy. j^^^q general Ob- 
Sect. 1.- Labour - Ser. SER VATIONSOnAgrU 

,vant9 ^— Labour- - 

ei8— HoursofLa- CULTURAL LegislA- 

bour. TioN AND Police . 

9w— Provkiion. XVII. MISCELLANEOUS . 

^, 3.— Fuel. Observations, 

XV. Political EconO- Sect, l.— Agricultural So- 

MY, AS connected cleties. 

WITH,OR affecting, 2.— Wcigbts and 

Agriculture. -, Measures. 

Sect. i.-Roads. ^, Conclusion. 

2, Canals. Means of Improveroenty and 

3 ^ Fairs. ^^^ Measurescalculated for 

4.'— Weekly Markets. ^^a* Purpose. 

5.— Commerce, APPENDIX. 

Perfection, in such enquiries, is not in the power of 
any body of men to obtain at once, whatever may be 
the extent of their views or the vigour of their exer- 
tions. If Lewis XIV. eager to have his kingdom 
known, and possessed of boundless power to effect it, 
failed so much in the attempt, that, of all the provinces 
in his kingdom, only one was so described as to secure 
the approbotion of posterity ;* it will not be thought 

strange 

♦ See Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. vol. ii. p. 127, 128, edit. 1753. 
The following extract from that work will explain the circumstance 
above alluded to. 

*' Lewis had no Colbert, nor Louvois, when about the year 1698, 
for the instruction of the Duke of Burgundy, he ordered each of the 
intendants to dniw up a particular description of his province. By 
this means, an exact account of the kingdom might have been ob- 
tained, and a just enumeration of the inhabitants. It was an useful 
work, though all the intendants had not the capacity and attention 
of Monsieur de Lamoignon de Baviile. Had, what the king directed^ 
been as well executed in regard to every province, as it was by this 

magistrate 



straoge, that a Board, possessed of means $o extremely 
limited, sboald find it difficult to reach even that de« 
gree of perfection, which^ perhaps, ought have been 
attainable with more extensive powers: the candid 
reader cannot expect, in these Reports, more than a 
certain portion of uiseful information, so arranged as to 
render them, a basis for further and more detailed en- 
quiries. The attention of the intelligent cultivators of 
the kingdom, however, will doubtless be excited, and 
the minds of men in general, brought gradually to con- 
sider favourably of an undertaking which will enable 
all to contribute to the national stores of knowledge^ 
upon topics so truly interesting as. those which concern 
the agricultural interests of their country; interests^ 
which on just principles never can be improved, until 
the present state of the kingdom is fully known, and 
the means of its future improvement ascertained with 
minuteness and accuracy. 

magistrate in the Account of Languedoc, thi collection would l^ave 
been one of the most valuable monuments of the age. Some of 
them are well done; but the plan was irregular aud imperfect, he* 
cause all tlie intendants were not restrained to one and the same. 
It were to be wished, that each of them had given, in columns, tP»e 
n^Inber of inhabitants in each election ; the nobles, the citizens, the 
labourers, the artisans^ the mechanics, the cattle of every kind ; the 
good,, the indifferent, and the bad, lands; all tbe clergy, regular and 
secular, their revenues, those of the towns, and those of the commu- 
nities. 

*< All these heads, in most of their accounts, are confused and inu 
perfect; and it is frequently necessary to search with great care and 
pains, to find what is wanted ; tht design was excellent, and would 
have been of the greatest use, had it been executed with judgment 
and uniformity.'^ 
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The original report of the agriculture of this county, 
was drawn up by Mr. Pomeroy, who took a survey of 
the county for that purpose in the year 1794 ; but as 
agriculture^ as well as other human arts, and the ]^rO' 
ductions of nature, are in continual fluctuation, and as 
different objects strike different observers, as well as 
the same objects in different points of view, I was de- . 
sired to take a survey of the county in the year 1805, 
which was accordingly done, by visiting its particular 
parts, and ^camining it in various directions, as well as 
by procuring such personal information from others as 
could easily be obtained, which, together with 'the 
most material parts of Mr. Pomeroy's report, were in- 
corporated together, and presented to the Board. 

The productions of hops, and of fruit, both uncer- 
tain in their nature, and which form a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the county, having this year almost totally 
failed, little personal observation could be made on 
them ; the writer has, however, availed himself of such 
information as could be obtained from others, respect- 
ing these articles, and hopes the account he has col- 
lected and given, may be acceptable to the public, and 
in some degree answer the expectation of the Board. 

In 
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In 1807> by desire of the Board, I again made seve- 
ral excursions into the county, in different directions ; 
and the result of information then obtained is incor- 
porated with the former matter, and the gentlemen, and 
other persons named, from whom I had the most va- 
luable information. 

To Mr, Carpenter, of Chad wick Manor, near Broms* 
grove, author of an ingenious Treatise on Agriculture, 
I am much obliged for much valuable matter, as well as 
for attending me in an excursion round his neighbour- 
hood 'y to avoid repetition of a long name, when I have 
occasion to mention him in this Survey, I shall desig- 
nate him by the term Mr. C. — ^To J. Knight, Esq. of 
hqsL Castle, Wolv^rley, I am much obliged, for showing 
roe his spirited cultivation ; and to others, whose names 

are mentioned in this Survey. 

W. PITT. 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS, 

* 

Pointing out some Additional Meaourei, suhmitted to the 
Conrideration of the Board of AgricuUuni'e. 

By Sir JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart. 

PBCSISENT OF THE BOARD. 



Numerous are the institutions, which, in this, and in 
many other countries, have be^n constituted, for the 
purpose of collecting information regarding various 
branches of human knowledge ; but the Board of Agri- 
culture, if is believed, is the first, either established by 
private individuals, or sanctioned by pubUc authority, 
with a view, not only of collecting, but of digesting, 
the knowledge it has collected, and of forming it into 
a regular system for the general benefit of the public. 

It is not to be wondered at, that such an attempt 
should not hitherto have been made, considering the 
great time, labour, and expense, which such an under- 
taking requires, if it is intended to be executed in a 
proper manner. For instance, before it was possible 
to give a just view of the agricultural state of Great 
Britain, it was necessary to have repeated surveys of 
the different counties, with funds very inadequate to 
such an attempt. From these surveys, which are at 
last on the eve of being completed, it is now proposed 
to draw up, imder distinct heads, as Enclosures, Imple- 
ments, Management of Grass Lands, Cattle, &c. the 
result of the whole enquiry, Nay^ after a report on 

any 
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any given subject, is prepared by some individual con- 
versant in that particular department, it is indispensably 
ne<)e$sary tp submit his observations, in a-, printed 
state, to the examination of as many intelligent per- 
sons as possible, before a paper can ultimately be 
drawn up, in as complete a shape, and in every respect 
as perfect, as may be expected, if such a plan is judi* 
ciouslybarried into efiect. / ■ ' ' • 

The Board of Agriculthre having' fiow carried on its 
enquiries for several years, it seemed to be full time 
that a specimen should be prepared of condensed in- 
formation, regarding some important branch of agri« 
t culture ; ^nd this subjeet 6f Enclosures \iras proposed, 
as one of peculiar importance, to which the attention 
of the public bad been often directed ; respecting tiie 
advantage of which, a variety of opinions had been en- 
tertained } and which, if the Board could fully eftici-. 
.date^ would alone amply repay all the expenses which 
' J^ve been- bestowed upon it. These sentiments having 
'>bcen approved' of by the Boftrd, the following paper 
was prepared by a very intelligent agriculturist, who 
seems to have done ampile justice to the plan above 
suggested. What then may not be expected, trhen 
-i^uch a work' undergoes the critical examination of a 
•number of able men, who will be rewarded, in propor- 
tit>n to the value of the additional information trans* 
kittled by them. In the course of next year, it is to 
be hoped, that the i*esult of the whole, will be laid be* 
fore his Majesty, and both Houses of Parliament, arid 
communicated to the public at large. Such a paper, 
formed with so much care and attention, ought to be 
Considered as a species of code, or standard, regarding 
all points connected \nth enclosure; and indeed must 
- fiet almost every question regarding i^ sit rest. When 

one 



one subject is thus gone throughf other branches con- 
nected with agriculture, ivill, from time to time, ba 
explained, in a similar manner, and with equal ca,re. 

It will then appear, how essential it is for the public 
prosperity, to have all the information which a great 
nation can furnish, regarding any branch of useful en- 
quiry, first collected, and then digested, into a r^ulaf 
system, 'SO as to be easily accessible to all those, to 
*whom the acquisition of such knowledge may be de- 
sirable. 

Is it possible for the public money to be better be* 
stowed, than in promoting such institutions, and effect- 
ing objects so essential for the general interest i Tl» 
foundation of national prosperity must rest^ on tb^ 
knowledge possessed by inHividuals, of Agriculture, 
and all the other useful arts ; and where, by public en- 
couragement, that knowledge is in a double ratio exr 
tensively spread, a country must be doubly prosperous* 
Much, for that purpose, has been already effected by 
the exertions of the Board of Agriculture, in the great 
department over which it presides; but if the measures 
aboye recommended, wei*e completed; if the princi- 
ples of every branch connected with Husbandry, were 
thoroughly explained, and digested ; apd if, by judici* 
ous laws, all the most material obstacles to the im- 
pro visment of the country, were removed; and if, iu 
particular cases, even encouragement were given to 
promote great and useful exertions ; the prosperity pf 
the Brj|tisb Empire )?ould encrease , with a> rapidity 
beyond all former^ example, and even our present heavy 
|)urdens would scarcely be felt. 

JOHN SINCLAIR. 
\$t Aug. taor. 

PR£UMiNiUtY 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS (continubd), 

1807. 

Some of the articles in this Survey, are treated of ra- 
ther in a desultory manner, for which the writer hopes 
the following apology will be accepted : the materials 
were collected and registered at different times, and it 
was not in his power to incorporate them together, sys- 
tematically, without recasting the whole, which leisure 
and other circumstances did not permit; and he has 
therefore been obliged, in some degree, to sacrifice me- 
thod and order to perspicuity and matter of fact ; he 
hopes, in its present form, it may be somewhat interest- 
ing and useful, and afford amusement, as well as in- 
formation, to those not immediately acquainted with 
the county, as well as to those within it, who have not 
turned their thoughts to general subjects, or to things 
with which they were not particularly connected. 

As botany has a more intimate connectidn with agricul- 
ture than is commonly supposed, and the spontaneous 
produce of any district is, considerably indicative of the 
nature and qualities, as well as of the management, of tho 
soil, I am unprepared, at present, to define andexplahi 
accurately such indications ; but believe the subject to 
be highly worthy the attention of the botanist, and the 
philosophical and systematic agriculturist: thus rushes 
indicate that under, or hollow drainage, is wanted; 
goose tansey (potentilla anserina) shows a want of 
surface drains to let off stagnant water; the upland 
burnet, (poterium sanguisorba officinalis), denotes cold 
land and moist ; chadlock and goulans, hard tillage ; 
couch grasses the same, and bad management; the 
wild teasel, moist land ; and the hare's foot trefoil, dry 
sand 'f and I have never seen the wild parsnipi the me- 

lUot, 
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lilot, or wild phicory, grow naturally io plenty aad 
luxuriance, but upon good deep corti loams; heath, 
(erica), denotes coldness and sterility ; gorse or furze, 
(ulex), thin barren gravel j broom, (spartium), deeper 
aod looser light gravel • 

But agriculture has a still closer connection with bo« 
tany, in the improvements to be effected by the culti- 
vation of new and valuable plants, at present unknown 
and unnoticed by the farmer. It is very astpnishipg, 
that none of the natural grasses hav^ been brought into 
general cultivation, except ray- grass, which is appa- 
rently far from being the best; this neglect can only be 
accounted fqr from the tpndei^cy of the soil to produce 
such spontaneously ; or, from the ignoranpe s^nd inat- 
tention of those interested^ The better j^raisses should 
certainly be more generally tried in laying land to pa3- 
ture, particularly the (poa's) meadow grassy, of which 
there are two or three good sorts i also the vernal grass, 
tl^ fox tail, the dog's -tail, the timothy grass, and the 
rough cock's foot, (dactylus), also the upland burnet ' 
on dry calcareous soil; lucerne on good loams, as well 
as chicory i^nd ipelilot for pasture or hay ; also th^ 
perennial vetches would be a valuable addition to our 
mowing land ; they are distinguished, I believe, by 
having a long foot stalk to the blossom* whilst th^ an^ 
nuals blossom close to the stem, the seeds of suc^ 
plants should be carefully gathered, cultivated, and en- 
creased, to be ready for sowing in laying land to perm^* 
nent grass : to these may be added, the latbyrus pra« 
tensis, an4^e hare's foqt trefoil fof* the most barreq 
sands; the bird's foot trefoil for any soils { mp^t pf thes^ 
are natives of this county : the ^eeds and. ii^urious 
plants should be pointed out for their destruction, and 
a morq general knowledge of, and attention to, thq 
f cience of botany, cotdd scarcely Tail being productive 
of improvemeiits in agriculture* 
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GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES, 



SECT. 1. — SITUATION AND EXTENXt 

TIT^ORCESTERSHIRE is an inland county, bound- 
ed on the north hj Staffordshire, on the east 
by Warwickshire, on the south by Gloucestershire, 
south-west by Herefordshire, and north-west by Shrop- 
shire, atid lies between 5£^(y and 52® SO' north latitude^ 
and between i® SO' and 2^ S(y west longitude from 
London : its extent has been yarionsly estimated. Dr« 
Nash, in his General History of the County, statei 
the greatest length at 43 miles from south-west to 
north-east ; length along the Severn 30 miles, mean 
length 36, breadth ^6, content 936 square miles, or 
599,040 acres, to winch he adds for detached parts 
19)200 acres, making in the whole 6 1 8,240 acres ; he 
further observes that the county is rich in grain, 
fruit, and pasture, and that the air is soft, warm, and 
healthy. 

On the contrary, from an a<3count published in the 
WORCESTERSHIRE.] B Monthly 
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Monthly Magazine, November, 1805, and there stated 
to have been published by the House of Lords, this 
county is said to contain only 074 square miles, or 
431,360 acres. I know not from what documents, or 
authority, this account is derived, but am of opinion 
that both this and the former account are erroneous, 
the one being too much and the other top little. By 
comparing the county with Carey's Map, I estimate 
the mean length, from north to south down the Severn, 
at 30 miles ; and the mean breadth, from east to west, 
at 25 miles ; content 750 square miles, or 480,000 acres ; 
of this two-thirds are to the east, and one-third is to 
the west of the river Severn. To this may be added, 
for detached parts, 20,000 acres, making in the whole 
*00,006 acres. 



SECT. II.*— 1>IVISI0NS. 

Histarical atid Politkal. This county was part of 
the ancient Cornavii, or Dobunii ; during the Saxon 
Heptarchy it belonged to the kingdom of Mercia ; it 
is divided into five hundreds, and two limits, containing 
one hundred and fifty-two parishes, one city, Wor- 
cester, and eleven other market towns. The names of 
the hundreds are as follow : 

Blackenhurst, to the south-east of the county. 

Dodintree, on the west side. 

Halfshire, on the north-east. 

Oswaldstowe, dispersed in different parts. 

Pershore, in the south on both sides the Severn. 

It is in the Oxford circuit. 

Nine members are sent to parliament^ viz. by the 

county, 
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county, two ; by the city of Worcester, two ; by Droit* 
wich, two ; by Evesham, two ; and by Bewdley, one. 

The Vale of Evesham is an indefinite tract of coun- 
,try in the south-east part of the county : it includes the 
whole valley of the Avon, the contiguous ujjiland to 
the north of that river, the whole of the vale land to 
the south extremity of the county, and the adjoining 
vale land of Gloucestershire ; it has always been 
famous for its fertility, particularly in corn, consisting 
generally of a deep rich loam, not easily exhausted of 
its productive qualities^ if kept tolerably clean from 
weeds. 

Worcester is a city and bishop's see ; the county is in 
the diocese of Worcester, and province of Canterbury j 
the bishop's seat is at Hartlebury, in a fine pleasant, 
healthy, and fertile country, particularly famous for 
elm- timber, the finest in the kingdom. 



SECT. III. — CLIMATE, 

The climate of Worcestershire, but particularly of 
the middle, south, and west of the county, is remarka- 
bly mild, soft, healthy, and salubrious ; the Vale of 
Severn, but little elevated above the level of the sea, 
and the vallies of the Avon and the Teme, upon nearly 
the same level, with the contiguous uplands rising to 
50, 100, or 150 feet above their level, have at this low 
elevation a warmth and softness which ripens the grain, 
and brings to perfection the fruits of the earth from a 
fortnight to a month earlier than in more elevated 
countries, even though the soil and- surface were simi* 
lar. 
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It has been estimated that sixty yards of elevation or 
rise in the land, are equal to a degree of latitude ; or 
that land sixty yards perpendicularly higher is, in 
respect to climate, a degree more north ; agreeable to 
this idea» the north-east of the county between Broms^ 
grove and Birmingham, which is considerably more 
elevated, is also considerably later. In an excursion 
over the county the first week in September, 1805, 1 
found the harvest finished in the early districts;' but, in 
the latter, all kinds of grain, part cut, part growing, 
and many farmers had carried no wheat, and in some 
places the grain not ripe. 

To the north-east of Bromsgrove arises a ridge of 
hills, termed the Lickey, which continues in a chain tQ 
Hagley, and diverges easterly in various directions, 
rising in some of its peaks to 800 or goo feet eleva* 
tion ; this district from its height, exposure, and 
inclement atmosphere, may be considered, in point of 
climate, as three or four degrees more north than the 
fertile parts of the county ; the other elevated grounds 
are Malvern Hills, a mountain or group of mountains, 
extending nearly from north to south, upon a base of 
about six miles in length, and from one to two in 
breadth, a line along the ridge of whose summits 
divides this county from Herefordshire : the highest of 
these summits, according to Dr. Nash, rises to IS 13 
feet perpendicularly above the Severn. 

Abberley Hills, in the north-west, are of consider* 
able magnitude, and seen to a great distance ; thev ejj- 
tend over a parish of the same name, and probably rise 
to 800 or 900 feet perpendicularly above the Severn, 
and consist, according to Dr. Nash, of a cold wet clay 
on limestone. Witley Hill, south of the latter and 
near it, is also a strong soil on limestone. 

Bredon 
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Bredon Hills, south of Pershore, and south-east of 
the Avon, is also of considerable height and magnitude, 
and seen to a great distance ; these are the bleak and 
inclenfient parts of the county ; the remaiuiog lowlands 
and fertile vales have an atmosphere warm, salubrious, 
and healthy, as any in the kingdom. Bredon Hill is 
probably of 8 or 90O feet elevation above the Avon, 
and stands upon a base of very considerable extent, the 
surrounding cultivated lands being generally of great 
fertility. 

As the time of harvest b considerably indicative of 
the climate, I shall here observe that in ]807> wheat 
reaping commenced on light land near Kidderminster 
July 2dd, and a few days after, in different parts of the 
county ; rye reaping the same ; a field of barley was 
finished carrying August 3d ; the same at Fladbury the 
first week in August ; at which time the reaping of 
both lammas and cone wheat, and the mowing of barley 
and oats was becoming general in the Vale of Evesham, 
und most parts of the county. 

I could gain intelligence of no meteorological regis- 
ters; the largest proportion of rain comes from the 
south-west. I suspect a much less quantity fulls here, 
than in the counties more inland and more elevated ; if\ 
Staffordshire the annual rains generally exceed thirty- 
six inches ; in this county I suppose them to fall short of 
thirty, the clouds flying over the low lands, and, as they 
pass on, becoming attracted by thst more elevated. 
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SECT. IV, — SOIL AND SURFACE, 

Beginning with the lowest grounds^ the Vale of 
Severn extends through the county from north to south 
about thirty mil^s in length, and from a quarter of a 
mile to a mile in breadth, containing probably ten thou* 
sand acres of a deep and rich sediment, deposited from 
time immemorial, by the waters of this river, and 
by the streams it receives from the contiguous country, 
in VKhat was probably originally an unformed ravine ; 
this sediment consists in some places of a pure water 
clay adapted for brick-making, but generally of a rich 
mud fertile and favourable to vegetation ; it consists of 
rich meadow and p9.sture, on which are fatted great 
numbers of sheep and cattle. The channel of the 
Severn is generally about eighty or one hundred yards 
wide, sometimes more considerably ; ^nd five or six 
yards in depth, its fall about one foot in 4 mile, being 
about thirty feet in the extent of the county ; in the 
lower part of the cpunty it becomes a deep stijl water, 
uniting with the tide ; in floods, the channel is not sufiU 
cient to contain the water, though iii the summer season ' 
it sometimes sinks to less than ^ yard in depth in the 
middle and upper p^rts of the county, so as to be scarce- 
ly navigable. 

The Warwickshire Avon enters the county above 
Evesham, and running through it including its various 
windings above twenty miles, fa)Is into the Severn, 
near Tewkesburj^jand is navigable for barges all through 
the county ; its banks, like those of the Severn, consist 
of rich meadow and pasture. 

TThe Teme from Wales and Shropshire, enters the 

county 
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county at Tenbury, and winds through it for. about 
thirty miles to the Severn at Powick ; it is somewhat 
more rapid than the Avon, but navigable for barges as 
far as Powiok-bridge and a Uttle higher : in its accom* 
panying vale are a great number of hop-yards and or- 
chards, and its banks abound with fertile meadows^ and 
rich feeding pastures. 

The Stour from Stourbridge, after passing through 
the Staffordshire parish of Kinver, re-enters Worces- 
tershire at Wolverley, and runs through it in all ten 
miles to the Severn at Stourport; its banks contain 
some good meadow and pasture land, and some bog ; 
this river is said to arise in the famous Leasowes of the 
poet Shenstone. 

The Salwarpe, a smaller river from Droibwich, falls 
into the Severn above Worcester ; besides which, tbd 
whole county is intersected, in various directions, with 
brooks and small perennial streams, which empty 
themselves into the different rivers, and whose banks 
consist of rich pasture and fertile meadow land, pro- 
ducing an abundant supply of hay; not only for the 
consumption of the county, but large quantities are 
sent by the Severn* and the Trent and Severn canals 
into Staffordshire. 

From these rivers and rivulets, the upland gradually 
arises in gentle slopes and swelk, to the height of 50y 
J 00, 150, and (200 feet above the level of the tide ; few 
instances of any extended plain of flat upland, but the 
country varying and waving in ^11 directions ; and as 
you approach the hills, and towards the north and 
north-east, rising to a greater elevation, the soil and 
surface may, I think, be properly divided as follow : 

1, The natural meadows and pastures on the rivers 
aj:id rivulets as above named. 

2. The 
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. 9^ The rich clay and Loamy soils, in the middle south 
and west of the county, and which may, I suppose, in.-^ 
dude half th$r county, and where the peculiarities 
o£ Worcestershire chiefly rest ; here hop« yards and or« 
chands^ with the various kinds of fruit, are cultivated, 
in addition to the usual culture of other coun- 
tries. ' ' 

' 3. The light sandy soils, or sandy gravel, about Kid- 
derminster and Stourbridge, and their vicinity ; of 
these, some are sterile and barren, as those of Mitten 
and part of Wolverley; others, rich and fertile; the 
crops here are generally equally early with those in the 
fertile part of the county ; the elevation of ground too, 
is here less than in the succeeding districts. 

4. The mixed springy gravel and gravelly loam to 
the north-east of firomsgrove, including the hilly c\xU 
tivated districts ; here the crops are much later than in 
the other parts of the county ; and little attention is 
paid to fruit as not succeeding spontaneously, or with* 
out walls and shelter. 

6. The waste lands, mountainous districts, and wood 
lands, but which bear a small proportion to the extent 
of the county at large. — See Waste Lands. 

Mr. Pomeroy says, *' the face of this county, when 
viewed from any of the surrounding eminences, apr 
proaches rather that of a plain ; the gentle slopes and 
risings to the east and west of Worcester, remaining 
scarcely any longer discernible. The state of its culti* 
vation appears to very great advantage, as there are no 
tracts of any considerable extent, so barren, or so to- 
tally neglected, as to be without an agreeable, and 
profitable verdure. On a nearer view, from the cen- 
tral bill, which rises more particularly to the east of 

that 
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that oity, a most beautiful landscape presents itself: 
the whole of the back ground, which, at its greatest 
distance, does not exceed twelve^ and no where ap» 
proaches nearer than eight miles (allowing something 
for the openings to the south-west and north), appears 
to be one continuation of noble hills ; forming, as it 
were, the frame of the delightful picture that presents 
itself in the centre, diversified with all the beauties of 
hill and dale, wood and water. If the Aberley and 
Whitley ]^\h occasion some irregularity in the frame, 
they will scarcely be thought to take off from the 
beauty of the piece ; these, and the adjoining hills, 
rising with a bold front, and most of them cultivated 
to their summits, recalls to the mind the enthusiastic 
description of Italy ; and the sheep, hanging as it were, 
from the brows of others, illustrate the much«admired 
idea of the Roman bard. 

♦* The soil is various: to the north of Worcester, 
which is situated nearly in the centre of the county, 
it chiefly consists of rich loamy sand, with a small pro- 
portion of gravel ; there is some very light sand ; a 
few spots of clay ; of black peat earth the same ; but 
chiefly inclining towards the east. In this quarter (the 
east) the prevailing soil is, for the most part, a strong 
clay. The waste land, which is not very considerable, 
in general a deep black peat earth. To the south,, be- 
^een Worcester and the Vale of Evesham, the soil is 
partly of red marl, and part strong loamy clay ; other 
parts sandy loam; and there is a small vein of land 
which partakes of each of these qualities; the sub^soil^ 
more especially under the second division, limestone* 
In the vale, ^he soil is particularly deep, of a darkish 
colour earth, witJi a sub-stratuin of strong clay and 

some 
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some gravel. Beyond this, on the confines of the 
county, and in the small detached parts, including the 
Cotfwold Hills, a limestone prevails on the upper land, 
and a rich loam on the lower. To the south, between 
Worcester and Malvern, the general character of the 
soil, is a clay, mixed M'ith gravel in different propor- 
tions ; the former prevailing in the lower, and the lat- 
ter in the higher situations. To the left of this line, 
including Malvern Chase^ a deep surface of clay is 
found in some places ; in others, a rich loam, inclining 
to sand ; sub-stratum supposed to be marl. To the 
light, till we approach a central point between the 
M'est and north, the proportion of clay increases gra« 
dually, till at last, a strong clay occurs ; this again be- 
comes gradually more gravelly, till it joins the light 
sands in the north, below partly marl, partly soft sandy 
stone, and some limestone is found ; in each of these 
districts is some very rocky land, and in most, some 
loose stony soil, or stone brash, is met with, but no 
where are there any traces of chalk or flint." 

Mr. Oldacre observes, " that the meadow soil, by 
the sides of the Avon, and the other rivers and brooks, 
is most generally a loamy clay." 

In several excursions into different parts of the coun- 
ty in 1807, I made some further observations on the 
s^oil, as follow : 

• The late inclosed land of Bromsgrove Lickey, 
which is a gravel or gravelly loam surface, is often a 
sandy under-stratum to a considerable depth ; bat some 
times on the higher grounds, the under-stratum is an 
irregular granite rock, or an hard congelation of gra- 
vel. 

On some of the hilly ground in the north-east of the 
county, the soil is a moist clay loam, on a brashy rock 

bottom, 
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bottom, or a lighter loam on clay, or on the same loose 
brashy rock ; being of the nature of the plum-pudding 
stone, or Breccia. 

The sandy lands of Wolverley often continue sand 
to a considerable depth, or terminate in a sandy rock 
bottom, sometimes near the surface or at different 
depths. 

The Vale of Evesham, whose arable surface is gene- 
rally a strong clay loam, has various under-stra- 
tum, sometimes an ochery coloured gravel, sometimes 
clay ; this clay is generally unfit to make brick, on ac- 
count of containing a calcareous mixture called Lime- 
wash, which burning into lime, would, on exposure 
to wet, burst the brick in all directions ; but large tracts 
have a loose limestone bottom, and some a solid calca- 
reous flag stone. — See Minerals. 

The soil and- surface of Worcestershire may be 
thus arranged, but perfect accuracy must not be ex- 
pected. 

Acres, 
]Light land, sand, sandy loam, gravelly, 

and gravelly loam -- -- 120,000 

Mixt friable loam adapted to general 

culture, part fit for turnips, hops, 

fruit, and mo?t other produce — 120,000 
Strong clay loam of various depths, 

where not too wet, often adapted to 

fruit, and /hops, also to wheat ^nd 

beans, but too strong for turnips to 

advantage -- -- -- 120,000 



Carry over Arable land 360,000 

will '■ • 
Brought 
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Of the arable land^ the common fields 

may be 
loclosed ditto 

Permanent gra$s land as above 
Kitchen gardens, suppose 
Wood, wastes, roads, rivers^ &c. 



Acffcs« 



Brought orer Arable land S60,00a 

Natural meadows on the Severn, Avon, 
Teme, Stour, Salwarp, and other 
rivers, brooks, and rivulets, part of 
this peat, part sediment from the 
streams -- -- — 5O,0CO 

Grass land in permanent pasture, in- 
cluding paries, plantations, and plea- 
sure grounds -- — *- 50,000 

Woodlands, roads, rivers, waters,tOwns, 
villages, buildings, yards, and gar- 
dens -* -- — 20.000 

Wastes and commons -- •• 20,000 



Total 


500,000 


fields 




— 


20,000 


-- 


340,000 


t 


100,000 


-- 


5,000 


► 


35,000 


Total 


500,000 



The orchards and hop grounds must be included in 
the arable and grass laud, the former are often culti- 
vated for grain, and sometimes at grass, the vacant 
spaces between the hop plants are also sometimes 
cultivated for potatoes, cabbages, turnips, and pulse, 
particularly in new-planted hop grounds. 
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SECT. ▼.•—MINERALS. 

This county is not particularly famous Tor mines and 
minerals, and indeed Nature has been so propitious to 
its surface, that it is rich enough without searching be- 
neath ; and it is generally in more mountainous coun- 
tries that valuable mines and minerals abound ^ it i« . 
not, however, wholly destitute of mines. 

Brick clay, gravel, sand, and marl, are common, and 
limestone in the hills, and various other parts of the 
county, and in some places burnt for use, particularly 
at Whitley, and again at Haddington ; but the distance 
and deartiess of coal prevent its being burnt in such 
quantity as to be generally used for manure ; it is, 
however, used occasionally. 

Freestone for building is found in various places. 
Coal is raised in the north-west of the county, parti- 
cularly at Mamble, which has a communication by a 
railway with the Leominster canal ; and again at Pen- 
sax, where coaks are made of it, highly esteemed for 
drying hops ; they are also used for burning the lime- 
stone of Witley Hill ; but the vein of coal is but about 
two feet, or two feet six inches thick, and lays at 
about twenty yards deep ; the water is raised in buck* 
ets, the mines not being rich enough to support a steam 
engine. The rich coal mines near Stourbridge, as well 
as the glass-house pot clay which lays beneath are in 
Staffordshire. 

Quarteum, a silicious primeval stone, forms the 

basis of the Malvern Chain ; a similar substance also 

constitutes the staple of the most precipious swells of 

the Lickey, north-east of Bromsgrove. 

Sal commune, comdion salt; one of the richest 

3 sources 
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sources in the whole world, of this domestic article, is at 
Droit wich, in this county. — See Chap. XV, Political 
Economy. 

Limestone is found in plenty in various parts of the 
county ; it forms the under-stratum of a considerable 
part of the Vale of Evesham ; at South Littleton I ob- 
served a lime-kiln where lime is burnt for manure. 

In the Vale of Evesham, in the parishes of Badsey , and 
of North, Middle, and South Littleton, are quarries of 
calcareous flagstone, which are regularly worked, and 
where considerable quantities are raised for grave- 
stones, barn floors, and floors for halls or kitchens ; the 
thickness is about three inches, and they are Extremely 
hard and durable, and can be got of any reasonable 
length or breadth, I saw some of four or five yards in 
length ; the price at the quarries is five pence per foot 
superficial ; the refuse, or broken stone, is used for 
mending roads, or will burn into good lime. 
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The rivers and rivulets have been mentioned before, 
under the article Soil and Surface ; the principal rivers 
arise in other counties, but have tended greatly to the 
improvement of this, both by the commercial advan- 
tages they afford from their navigation, and by the fer- 
tility of soil on their banks, from the sediment brought 
down by their floods during a course of countless ages. 

There is no lake in this county, nor any pool or 
pond of very remarkable size, a few of moderate di- 
mensions are attached to gcntlemens* seats and mills. 
The largest artificial piece of i^ater I saw in the covin- 

ty. 
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ty, is upon the Packington estate' of Wertwood, near 
JDroitwich : within a walled park well stored with tim- 
ber and plantation. 

The artificial canal navigations, will be noticed 
further, under the article Political Economy, 

Malvern Well, situate on the west side of the 
mountain, about one-third up its slope, is now of 
considerable resort, both for bathing and drinking 
the water; it is perfectly limpid, without smell or 
taste, but said to be slightly chalybeate : some good 
lodging houses are within a convenient distance. 
The air of this mountain is extremely pure, clear, and 
healthy, and the perspective from it, extensive, de- 
lightful, various, and picturesque. 



FISH. 



Salmon, Shad, Lamprey, and Lampcfn, abound 
in plenty in the Severn ; and these fish, from this 
river, are highly esteemed, all over England and 
abroad. 

'* Although the river Avon, at its mouth near 
Tewksbury, exactly resembles the Severn, and there 
joins it, yet no Salmon, Shad, Lamprey, or Lam- 
peru, ever mistake their course, or go up the Avon." 
Nash. 

** The Lamprey of the Severn (petromyzon mari- 
nus) grows to twenty-six inches long, and is often 
three or four pounds weight ; it leaves the sea in the 
spring, and is esteemed a great delicacy, but un- 
wholesome when eaten too freely or in quantity, wit- 
ness the death of Henry I." Nash. 

« The 
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'* The Lampem (petromjzon fluyiatilis) goes to 
the sea at certain seasons ; more common than the 
last, and less esteemed; about ten or twelve inches 
long, and little more than the size of a man's finger ; 
common in Worcester market, and in the shops there 
potted and preserved; vast quantities are 'taken at 
Mortlake^ and sold for baits to the Cod fishery." 
Nash. 
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StATE OF PROPERTY, 



8ECT4 li— ESTATES. 

I'he land^ property of this county, like that bt 
^ll other commercial parts of the empire, is diffused 
into the hands of the various classes of mankind, from 
the privileged peer^ the titled commoner, the opulent 
esquire, the merchant, thriving manufacturer or trades- 
man, to the independent^ but less opulent, freeholder 
and yeonian ; land being o^ten upon 'sale, becomes the 
property of those who have saved money to purchase 
it, either by hereditary pWperty, by trade, or agri- 
culture. The county has a good many resident families 
of considerable opulence and fortune* 






S» TENURES. 

Tile tenui^s hefe, as in other parts bf the kingdom^ 
are either freehold, held by a prescriptive right ; copy^ 
hold, held Under a superior lord, by a copy roll in per« 
petuity, but subject to payment of fines upon death of 
the owner, by his successor ; of upon transfer or alie- 
tiation ; or thirdly, leasehold under the dhurch, ot public 
bodies^ for three lives) Ivben a life drops), the lessor 
may^ or ttot, at his pleaiure, put in another ; but, hav-» 
ing only a life interest, he geberally does so, upoli pay- 
ment of a suitable fine by the lessee ; the reserved tents 
in these cases being generally very small in proportion 
to the present valuer 

WO|lCSSt£RS£&R£ 4] C CHAP. 
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CHAPTER III 



BUILDINGS. 



^ 



SECT. I, — HOirSES OF PROFIHETORS. 



This couoty contains a considerable number of 
magnificent residences of nobility and gentry ; bat, 
which, not being exactly agricultural objectSj^ were not 
many of them particularly noticed by the writer here- 
of; the following are some of the most prominent :— » 



seat 



Croome Park, 
Hewell Park, 
Whitley €ourt, 
Hi^^ Pieurk, 
Madersfiekl Courts 
Offibersley CourW 
HanbuiyHaU^ 
Westwopd. Park, 
Stanford Court and 

Winterdine, 
Overhury. 

Lea Castle, Wolverley, 
Hartli&bury Castle, 

The Ryd, on the west V 
bank of the SeTem, J 



} 



of tlie Rt, Hon. the Earl of Coventry. 

- The Earl of Plymouth, 

— Lord Foley. 
Lord LittletMi. 
Lord Beaiichanipt. 
Marchioness of Downsfaue; 

Phillq;is, Es<i. 

Sir Herbert Packiodjton* 

Sk llwiBaa Whmiiigtxni* 

Mr. Martin. 
Mr. Knight. 
The Bi^op of Worcester. 

Ife. Ledoatres* 



2. FARM 
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This eoiinty being prkicipaliji ancient enclosures* the 
i^rnx bouses have cohseqiicQtly been erected at dif- 
ferent) and many of them in reibote times, and before 
the general arrangements of design for elegance, or 
even comfort and convenience were much thought of; 
they therefore contain nothing singular or striking^ 
tome of them have been reBewed» but h^ degrees and 
.at different times, others retain their original desiga 
havirlg occasional tepairs^ and upon the whole there 
is nothing lingular or remarkable in the farno edifices 
of thi^ county. 

Mr. Darke aays, respecting ^edon^ ^' we rather ex- 
celin our farm houses, which are chiefly situated id viU 
l^ges near the common fields.*' 

Mr. Oldacre observes^ ** the farm houses, ahd offices, 
are not on a good construction ;, and the situation al- 
mdst generally ill chosen » whiiih is often attended withr 
great loss to the occuptec^ Sheds, for feeding cattle m 
\imtet should be encauragedi as such feeding mdds^ 
gireatly to the dunghill both in qilatitity and quality." 

I. observed in my tour through the county some- 
few handsome new erected farm houses^ Silightly scat^ 
tered) but the general part are of ancient constnictioni 
badly designed, and place4 off the farm in villagesr, 
and often with walls <»f timber and mortar or plaster;. 
mben these shall be decayed, moreattention Will proba** 
bly be paid to their future construction. 

B«s{Kscting: out offices^ very ^ew instances^ are to be^ 
found of any particular coon^enience in their construe* 
tioni^aiuLthe farmer 19 obliged to make shift aa^ well as* 
be can. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Pomeroy «ays, ^^ It appears to have been 
formerly a very general custom, to build farm trbusev 
in low situations ; undoubtedly for the convenimce of 
\Tater. Most of the old buildings continue in such 
places ; and as it is but seldom that the whole require 
to be rebuilt at once, it will probably be some time be* 
fore they are in general extricated. The inconve- 
niences, and even losses, are however so. great, tbat no' 
small saving can counterbal^pce them. It cannot be 
necessary to point out to those who are interested in 
this subji^t, what they arc, nor the advantages of re- 
moving their buildings to more elevated spots, and 
where the land will of course be sounder. One cirr 
cumstance, however, as not being so immediately con* 
nected with the general system of this district, it tnay 
be right to mention, and that is, the opportunity ob- 
tained, of conveying by rain, melted snow, or streams, 
naturally descending from the still higher grounds, in 
winter, the most valuable parts of the manure produce^ 
in the farm yard, over the adjoining lands ; an aciqiii- 
sition, the importance of which is not easily conceived 
by those who have not seen it practised. Some of the 
old farm houses are well built, and convenient ; m6st 
of the newly erected ones have the same advantages, 
and are in general well situated ; sdme of which may 
be said even to grace the county, and as such, may be 
classed with its greatest itiodern improvements*- . 

** A great deficiency in the offices of the middling'' 
and lower sized farms, is the want of sheds for cattle in 
winter; besides the quantity of fodder they destroy, 
and the mischief they receive, from bein^ exposed ta 
the inclemency of the weather, it is not unusual to ob* 
serve many acres round the yard, very materially ni«« 
jured by their constant treading. This grievance, 

particularly 
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particularly in the low i^tuations so frequent in thig^ 
^and many other countiesy is certainly of such conse- 
quence, as to deserve the most serious attention/' 

Respecting the local out buildings, necessary for the 
manufacture of fruit into liquor; particulars are de- 
tailed und^ the article Orchards. 

In the west and south of the county stall feeding is 
«oaietinies resorted to, and feeding sheds are of course 
attached to the principal occupation. Plate I. is a 

sketch of a feeding shed belonging to Smith, 

esq. of Erdiston, in the west df the county, upon a 
scale of an inch to ten feet, it contains room for four- 
teen head of cattle four feet asunder, being fifty-six' 
feet in length and twenty-four in breadth ; the front 
is faced with paled gates to keep it airy ; the beast are 
each tied by means of an iron ring and chain, to istn qpi- 
right pole fixed in a sill ; before them are a range of 
stone troughs built solid, two to each beast, the one for 
food the other for water, with a roomy gangway before 
them, to contain and deal out their food from ;' if the 
9irhole were divided into st^ls it would doubtless be an 
improvement. 



^w^ 



3. COTTAGES^ 

, The cottages, analogous to the farm buildings, are 
pf different i^es of construction, and those in different 
parts of the county occupied by farming labourers, 
have, in general, nothing particular to recommend 
them \ in the aocient villages and common field pa- 
rishes, they often consist of timber and plaster walh 
covered with tb^tc)i, ^ are merely a shelter from the 

3 c wcaUitr^ 



wc^itbiXy witfamit any particuhrr attention Ivmng'fayKX^ 
•pud tQ cavSott and convenience, but with the aildi- 
(ion of a garden for potatoes and other vegetables. 

Tbe most comfortable cottages I had an ojifxnttttiity 
4ftf okenring in tlte county, a^r^ in the parish -of firoflE». 
grove, and partici^riy in the neigfabonrbopd of tbti 
I:.ickey ; d^is having lieen i^ considerable -wajicuf two 
%C. thi*ee thousand acres, a good nuuny cottages ImmI 
4>een long erected, and «ppon enclqsuiti due attentioii 
has been paid lo their nght$ by giving them aa alioit^ 
tnent erf iand. The fame pircuinijtaiice has akoiOOcumB^ 
^t Bourn Heath, in the same parish, where about 
tfrentycottagersexisting thereon, had, upon enclosuve, 
their land enfranciiised, and they, (^ well as the befbm- 
^PKntioned, now live coiyifortably on fheir t>wfi fxre- 
nises, with well cultivated gardens, potatoe gTOmdtj^ 
mnd pigfi, but no cow^ ; the cottages are genprdly wttt 
atKl comfortable, many «f tbem new built with brick 
«nd tile : they are, in part, inhabited by ^nn !». 
tKmneps. 

In some of die older cottages, in the same^ parish, 
the occupiers arp the owners, and besides potatoes 
grounds and gardens they have the addition of fruit 
trees, which adds considerably to their comforts. Mr. 
C who lives in this neigh'bourhood, by ray desire, at- 
tended me tq many of these cottages ; several of tl^em, 
are very properly built near a perennial stream of 
^csLX water, ap object of considerable conseqnence, 
and which should be always had in view itt the eretc^ 
tion of cottages, wherq there is the command of 8iid| 
convenience. 

Plate II. is a sketch of three cottages erected 
ofu the new inclosmre of the Lickey, but built by a per- 
son to let ; tbey are supptied by tbe same pump, and 

one 
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one small room serves them all for washing and baking ; 
tbey are occupied by two labourers, and one naiior 
who requires a workshop ; the tenements have eadi 
two private lodgiiig fQocn« Q\f^ ^^ kitcHeo #nd pan- 
try respectively^ 

EstiiBale of tbe eottagi^ in Plate II • according to 
it]lf QOCPUIW (prices of ImiUiog in Worcestersbiiv. 

£ $. d. 
400 yarda of bri^k worki one briok 

fongtli,«jt4i. iSd. , '. . TO O 
I20yar4»ofbrick4ooriiig«at?6.6(}, 9 
$1000 feet of tiliog and ktth naii^ 

at 20s* per 100 • / • QO 

iMyards of wall plastering, ^t 84* 15 
)90yaf4sofilitto,onIatb,at)B. 6 o 

Toul Brii^Uigrer ■ np ' io um liQ a Q 
The kisi^ft ^ow w«lli are ofUy half 

brick ibiok^ two boiof rockoped 

for oa^ in thifi ostimata. 

Carpenter. 

900 feet of chamber flooring, oak 

timber and elm boards, at 31. per 

too feet, materials and labour 27 
1800 feet of roofing and laths, at 

2l. per 100 feet . . . 36 O 
Five outside doors and fratpes, at 

15s. six inside ditto, at 12s. 6id. 7 10 
Fourteen window frames, tliree 
' flights of stair steps and sundries 9 10 

Total Carpenter 80 

Window glass, casements, and paint 10 O 

Total 210 O 

BRIDGSl. 
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BRIDGES. , 

The principal bridges in the county are those oiFer 

the Severn, of which Worcester has; a very handsome 

modern built stone bridge; there is also another at 

Upton^ and a third at Bewdley modern built ; but the 

most extraordinary and remarkable is that at Stourport^ 

consisting of a single iron arch over the main channel 

of the river^ of 150 feet span^ ^nd about -50 feet per* 

pendicular rise above low water. The avenues to thisi 

piain arch consist of a number of brick arches, coveiv 

ing the flood water way ; the former bridge was of 

stone, and after standing only a few years from its erec* 

tion, was swept away by a great flood, and immense 

shoals of ice brought down in consequence of « sud^ 

den thaw, after a great snow and severe frost ; it wag 

therefore, with great public spirit, determined to erect 

the present iron arch, which is so roomy that no obr 

struction is given to th^ coi^se of the river under any 

circumstances. The thoroughfare over this bridge is Sf 

considerable, that I understand the tolls upon it arQ 

farmed at abput 5001. perannun^. 



eHAp« 
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CHAPTER IV, 



OCCUPATIONt 



8£CT» l.mm$lZE OF FARMS* 



Mr* Pomrroy says, and it agrees with my ob* 
^rvatioqs, <^ tl)e farms are smaU, froin 40l. or 5tiL 
to 300}. or 40(A* a year, bat some larger; there are 
c:ertainly more small than lai^e farms ; the number of 
gentkmeu who occupy land has increased considerably 
pf late }*earSf and some there lure who hold fordi 
very laudable examples of improvement* , 

The estates ar^, in general, tenanted by tenants at 
linll, with no other restrictions than those customs has 
introduced ; but there are some instances of old leases 
for long terms, and th^ farms being low rented, has 
^et landlords j5;6nerally against granting leases ; when 
granted lately they hav^ been chiefly running leases 
for twenty-one years conditionally, but determinable 
isyery seven years. The }and is divided between pastur- 
fige and cultivation, but in what proportion will be 
bereafter se^n by inferences to be drawn from the com- 
IQAonly practised coi^rses of crops. 

Mr. pidacre, of Fladbury, observes, ** the land, in 
flis neigbbourl^Qodi is principally occupied by tenants, 

the 
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the uneitclosed farms are small in general ; the enclose^ 
ones most commonly from 60 to 1 50 acres, but therei 
are some from 2 to 3 and 600 acres eadh/* 

Mr. Darke sajs, ** tbe jRsrms io Bredon are from 
lOl. annual rent to 500l/' 

The fields of the unenclosed parishes Jiare a oertam 
proportion always in tillage ; but the enclosed farms 
^re employed) sometimes in tillage and sometimes in 
pasture, according to the judgment of the former or 
nature of the soil. I have seen two farmers, upon the 
same kind of soil, manage their land very difibrently^ 
and yet both live well and get money. 

The large farmers have cartainly a turn to improve^ 
ment, the small ones have not an opportunity, or sel* 
dpm have it in their power ; but there are, many invcii* 
tions proposed and introduced, and the seDsible iarmer 
unfortunately finds few of them that will answer.*— 
Mr, Oldacre. 

Mr. C. says, ** large farms and opulent farmers aris 
of great consequence in times of plenty, by keepiilg 
grain till it is scarce or wanted ; small iarms are tnosl 
useful in supplying the public with many articles whidh 
large farmers do not think worth their notice : it is 
therefore proper, on these and other accounts, that 
there should be farms of varidus sizes.** 

Under the article Occupations, I think I oiay ven-, 
ture to detail some particulars of two farms in this 
county \ the one, a light sandy warm soil, in the hanijs 
of the owner, T. Knight, esq. Lea Castl6, Wolverkyj 
the other, a strong and rather cool ^il, in the oceupaU 
tion of Mr. Richard Miller, at Worley Wlggorn, an haa|« 
let of Hales Owen, but in th^ county of Worce^tch 
They are both managed in a capital and spirited style. 

Mr. KnightHi occupation consists of about SSO acndis 

it 



^ ii; mat yet fought into the system intended {iitJidy^ 
}807| it w^s thus occupiful: 

Tumipt*- ^- — 70 

Swedisb flitto ** «•« 4 

Baciey — «- t^ 50 

Wheat •- -. -- 14 

Citroti -^r ' ^^ <** 10 

IJ9acret,tfaeieit 
i)0ii^ge> ppsturey Bieadow, weodd, and plantations* 

Turnips are nvoHtly drilled, but some sown broadcaat 
for the particulars of their cultivation here^ see Tua* 
wips, iti Chap.' VIL 

Barley sutce^ turnips, and n laid in by a mxA* 
•far driU.*-See Barley, in Chap. VH. Mr. Kni^bt 
lias made escperiments on folding gbeep for both ^whe^t 
ttfid kariey iirhich wiH bfe there detailed ; he uses lime 
end soot plentifully, and means to bring bis farm -near- 
ly into the Norfolk system bnt vkh some variations.-^ 
fiee -Couas^ t>r Crops, &c. 



J^ICttmEeaUE FARMING. 

About too acres around the mansion > formerly 1%, 
irregular uncouth ^visionft, with wide slovenly hedges, 
are now laid» or lajnng together, the r d|Mb better dis* 
posed both for conveBience «iid appearance, and the 
hedges stoel:ed up, %ut the trees, wMdh are in abun* 
llance carefuRy preserved, to giviai a park like appear*- 
imce vtMs is, at preMsmt, tHvided iatp folsliy temporary 
^wrdtes. Winy fcereafter %e more permanendy «^ 

Tided 
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.yided by quickset fences, plaifted and disposed so as 
to have the best landscape effect. 

Mr. Knight grows carrots with great spirit, to the 
extent of iO acres annually, and means to persevere in 
their growth. Wolverley has long been famous for, 
growing carrots, and for saving carrot seed, but the 
growth was declining till he took it up and roused the 
attention of the farmers around him, who now, manj 
of them, grow a few acres each. ^He generally buys 
xarrot seed in London, though some of his neighbours 
grow it, one of them refused him carrot seed froo^ jea^ 
lousy ; he thinks the London seed equally good. 

The occupation S30 acres when brought reguIjEtr, is 
intended to be 240 acres arable in the Norfolk system, 
or near it, and 90 acres meadow, pasture, and plaata- 
tion ; the variations firom 60 acres each, tmrnips, bar-* 
ley, cloves, wheat ; will be 10 acres of carrots, and 
jabout the same breadth of vetches constantly, add 
sometimes a piece of oats, which may be grown either 
in the second or fourth year of the course, and votcheji 
in the third year instead of clover, also car^ot^ either 
after clover or turnips. — See Courses of Crops. 

Mr. Knight has, at present, two sorts of sheep, Lei<^ 
cester and South Down ^ but proposes to fix in the fine 
wooUed sl^eep. His steward was gone, the last time of 
my being there, September 29* 1807» to endeavour to 
procure a lot of the true Ross breed (this br^ed is sup- 
posed to be nearly extinct) ; he means to keep South 
Down, Ryeland, Merino, and Crosses, ^nd h^^ now a Met 
rino jT^m bought from Lord Son^erville, of very fiii^ 
woo], but uncouth in the head ^qd jieck ; but this r^m 
has, nevertheless, got some good looking stock from 
South Down ewes. He has a Squth Down ram bought 
from the Duke of Bedford, at 40 guineas, and anott^fsr 

South 
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South Down ram which cost SO guineas, and has sooMf 
thoughts of procuring a Spanish ram from Mr. Tolkt*' 
He believes he shall be able to keep 400 ewes, aUd 
K)0 theaves, but intends to sell his other lambs fat, ex- 
cept some ram lambs for stock, or any that should not 
be 'fit for the butcher are meant to be sold as stores in 
autumn ; his sheep stock is proposed to be 400 ewes, 
JOO theaves, 50 rams and wethers, and he supposes- 
500 lambs may be produced. — See the article Skeep. 
Mr. Kfiight also proposes to winter feed a good many 
^ cattle with turnips, to make the best of hi; straw. Such 
cattle to be bought in fresh and in good condition, as 
few cattle will be bred on the premises, a dairy beings 
only kept for the family supply, and net as an object; 
of profit. 
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Respecting horses Mr. Knight is rather singularly 
circumstanced, when the situation of public aflairs ren- 
dered it adviseable for the volunteer cavalry to be rais- 
ed, he resolved to come forward with a troop raised in 
his own neighbourhood, and principally at his own 
ejcpense ; to forward which plan his own heavy cart 
horses were sold o(F, and cavalry horses purchased in 
their stead ; he now mounts ten of his own servants or 
d^piend^nts, upon as many of his own horses for mili- 
ary service ; these horses do all his extensive farming 
bttriness, and occasionally serve for saddle horses, or 
to draw hit carriage ; they, in part, appear to me of 
the Yorkshire breed, are of quick step in different 
paces, either for farming purposes, the road, or the 

army ; 



ftnny« They lirape, ia part, puroluised ftom m»y tod^ 
Imctois,. and Urn r^st ^cked up promiscuously as iJbm^ 
poqpose could bo suited ; tbey ate all coostaotly keptii* 
the stabla the j^^ar round, and fed with vetcli^ carrota^ 
out bayt &o« with the additional aUowanoe of a bushel 
per head per week of oatS| and a peck of beans, aud 
are constantly iu exercise, and active working condi-* 
tion: more particulars of Mr. Knight's &rm\yilLbe! 
giv^i under the dif&cent heads« 

^^ Brant Hall^ in the hamlet of Worley Vyjggora^ 
in the parish of Hale's Owen, Richard Miller^ teiiani 
00 l^Use^ the soil part moist clay loam on brashy fock 
bottom^ part lighter loam on clay, part lightish looifk 
ou. a loose brashy rock, some peat bog> but now draio-^ 
ed, the whole elevated and inclining to cold, harvest 
later by a month than the fertile or early parts of tbil 
county, some of the hills or swells from 7 to 800 feel 
elevated, above the sea level. 

Acres« 
Extent of the farm -• •- -- 218 

Wheat, barley 9 oats, about 14 aares each « ^ 4$^ 
Turnips 4 aeres» Swedish ditto 4 aci^, pota^ 

toes 4 acres, cabbages 2 acres -.-> •*•« 14, . 
Vetch fallow 6 acres, wheat fallow 8 acres « * 14 

Water meadow 30 acres« pasture ]^18 9>cres « • 148 
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Tills occupation, as will be se^ by the dtstributaoit 
above stated, has been generalty and very pvopeiijt 
tiirown to grass, and well stocked with sheep aird oa^ 
tie; the former, of the Leiciestor; the latter, of tlw 
long horn brted. The cows are long hom^ and 90 or 

more 



more kept 111 t^K ^Uory, sod cf a sort highly improved* 

Slie^, Leicester, mmi ynty teapedable, SO brtedtog 
ewts kept, and croMed wilb lugUj impreved nm&-^ 

SeeSHtEP. 

Seven horses do the business of the faritl^ includiii^ m . 
hackney and breeding tdare, who had foaled, before 
March 30, 1807, when I wa# on the premises: the 
horses black and brown but not heavy, about fifteen 
hands and a half high, tbey «re tmplojied at all leisure 
times in drawing muck from Birmingham in a 6-inch 
wheel w^ifOQ and six bersesi, the distance six aiks^ 
tbe'priee 7^. per imin and sevetal boadredlOBs doMm 
inayear. This faMt, bf diotof industry and peiacu 
vsraace, bat been gfeatly imporovcd, and ia in a state 
for prodadng good c&ops, and weU supporting a hui^ 
stodc. Further parttcalsBrs. wiJi be girea uiider the dtfW 
fiurent heada of dik survey* 

3. Tb these, I may just add a sketch of the occupa- 
tion of •«-*«-« Smith, esq. ef £rdista% {pronounced heret 
Yenston) ia the pariah of Lyadridg^e, aud on the Teoie* 
He has fiirmerly occupied 1000' aeres^ or more of ]m 
own land, isMduding from I to 900 aerea af opchardin^, 
and iO acres of hop grousMl ; but has blely kt off about. 
SML pec annum^ retaining atiU several buadred acrei^ 
with hop ground, and azteoscfe qgrohardiag ; baa growit 
fruit amaugb ia one season tamake 5 er 600 hogsheads 
of fymt liquor, and caa this saaaM^ i807» mak« 2 or 
dOO faagihflad94 bis orchards m great, perfectioo, and 
new eoea coustaatly plaotiog ki aucofissioo. Many at 
bisoocbiisbare fidkrwing for wheat thia season, and ia 
otber»beftns have be^ gr9^'% botbaet and broadcast; 
set beans; are not ^Iwaya planted im rows in this part of 
tbecoumy. 

4 Mr. 
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Mr. Smitb'i 12 dairy cows and hvOl ate Rerefi>ivii^ 
but he has Shropshire long horns as well as He/efords 
for fatfing : he grazes and sometimes stall feeds oseil^ of 
both these breeds. Further particulars of this occupy* 

tion will be found under the different heads of tlu* 

« 

survey* 



2. RENTft^ 



Rents are univers^y paid in monciyy though sliglft^ 
personal services are sometimes required^ as team worii:^ 
keeping a game dog for the landlord, &c. The rent of .- 
farms is generally as follows :— -Common field £Eurmswith 
enclosures near the homested, fiOs. per acre; enclo^ 
farms of inferior land about the same, but those of bet* 
ter land rise to 30s. per acre; and seme few instances of 
whole farms let to 40s. and even 50s. per acre allrouod^ 
but these are of superior staple, and contain a good' 
proportion of pasture or meadow land ; and near com-* 
mercial places or populous towns rents are still much 
higher, the meadows on Severn, near Stourport, are' 
sometimes let from 4l. to 5l. per acre, and water mea« 
dows in the neighbourhood of Bromsgrove, and in. 
other parts of the county at the same rate« 

In 1776, Dr. Nash estimated the rental of commm 
field and arable land at from 10s., to 20s. per acre, of 
pasture land at 20s. per acre, and of water meadow at- 
30s. per acre, and the rtsntal of the whole county al 
about 30O,OO0L per annum. I suspect that in this esti-* 
mate the annual value of parks, pleasure grounds^ 
plantations, woodlands, and similar premises occupied 
by the owner is not included, and suppose the rental 

of 
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of the county from that time to the present, ]807f hdng 
31 years, has nearly doubled; and that the present value 
of the county in annual rent, including the occiqpatioai 
of gentlemen, is not less than 000,OOOL per annum. 

As a proof of the great alteration that has taken 
place in the value of land by improvement^ or by al- 
teration in the value of money, or by a combination df 
both, I was informed of an estate in the Vale of 
Evesham, now worth full dOOL per annum, that was 
purchased by the ancestors of the present possessor in 
the reign of King Henry VIIL for tbirty*five guineas ; 
I was not informed whether this estate was freehold, or 
of an inferior tenure. 

I had good information that lOl. per acre are sometimes 
given for turf land for one year to set with potatoes. 

I was also informed of the following bargain for 
land fpr two yearsi — The tenant undertook to muck it at 
the rate of 10 tons per acre, and lime at 5 tons per acre 
for turnips, then to take barley, and then to turn up 
the land to the landlord paying no rent, but having the 
tivd cropisi for his manure and labour, and the landlord 
reeetving back the land thufi improved without any 
rent ; this bargain being out of the common wa(y has 
b^ien a subject of some conversation. I make the foI« 
lowing estimate of this bargain : — 

Contm Cn 

£ i. 4. 

By 4 ploughings for tur- 
nipe, ftt lOi. 6d. per 
acre • . • . . 8 i8 Q 

Harrow! iigft and sow. 
ingditto .... 1 1 Q 

Hoeings.tiDd beer . 9 . Q 

Ten tons of dung 
spread at lOs. . . A O 

Five tons of liine^ 
spread at 203^ ..509 

Etpence p^ sere vl3 13 
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But if tlie tenant pays poor's rates, the profits will be 
•reducecl low enoughi unless he gains a greater produce 
than above estimated. The barley straw will pay well for 
harvesting, which is, I believe, to be carried off. 

An omission is made in the above estimate of two 
ploughings for the barley, and harrowings, as. well as 
weeding, which together "will be 30s. per acre; a}so 
the seed barley is not reckoned ; the produce miiat 
therefore be put at SO bushel per acre, over aadaboFt 
the seed* 



3. TITHES. 

Tithes are of great antiquity, having, it is said, been 
settled in England since the year 786 ; and they were 
certainly much less a grievance formerly, when rent of 
Jand, labour, and taxes, were next to nothing, than at 
present, when those particulars are advanced as near 
their utmost limit as possible, and the grower of corn 
is forced into calculation, or he will find the balance on 
the wrong side. I consider the tithe of corn to be now 
much the same hardship, with the tithe of a-finished ar* 
tide of manufacture. 

The ancient enclosures are generally titheahle, but 
in the modern ones the tithe has been sometimes coooi-^ 
muted for (but not always by) an allotment of land to 
the rector, or other tithe-owner, in lieu of such tithes. 
This should certainly always be the case, but in some 
instances the tithe-owner, has refused his consent to. 
such exoneration, and the enclosure has gone on sub- 
ject to tithes ; this must be owing to perverseness or 
wrongf information; every person of sound mind, and 
good disposition, must prefer solid property in land 

to 
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to tithes. It has been argued on befaiilf of the ^^lergy^ 
that, by giving them land, you secularize them^ and 
force them into worldly concerns, which is said not to 
be the (^ase with landed produce ready prepared to 
their hands ; but this is mere affectation ; few, even of 
that order, are so abstracted from the world as to be 
incapable of attending to the common concerns of life, 
and should that be, in any particular instance^ the case^ 
a landed estate is as easily managed by an agent as the 
collection of tithes. Many clergyn^en are practical 
farmers beyond their glebe, of which I do not disap- 
prove, and some are even stewards to noblemen and 
gentlemen of large fortune ; and from their education 
and connections, they are certainly more likely to in« 
Produce improvements than an illiterate farmer ; and 
may find time enough over and above such avocations 
for the necessary attention to their professional duties. 
Dr. Nash, very much to his honour as a church digni*- 
tary, expressed to me his approbation of commuting 
tithes for land, and thus removing the . bickerings^ ill 
will, and uneasiness, which often arises between the 
rector, or titheman, and the farmer, upon the latter 
being obliged to relinquish a part of that produce of 
the land raised by his labour and industry. The prac- 
.tice of giving an allotment of land in lieu of tithes, 
ought to be general in all acts of enclosure^ and it would 
be still better if the commissioners' were directed to 
make an allotment of land in lieu of tithes in the old en^* 
closures. Dr. Nash says, ** the getting rid of tithes, is 
a thing much to be wished by all, generally advanta» 
geous to the occupier, and though not always profit- 
able to the rector, jret certainly for his ease and hap- 
piness.'* 
I underst&nd that the tithe of hops is more com« 

plained 
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plained of> and deemed a greater hardship than eiren 
that of grain, as being an article raised at mure ex« 
pense and with greater labour ; this* is a proof that as 
the eultivation of corn becomes more operose, and is 
carried on with greater care, attention, and consequent 
tapense, the consequence of tithes will be still more 
severely felt ; and unless some method be taken to get 
rid of them, the effects arising from them will increase^ 
with an improved agriculture. 



4. poor's rates. 

In the reign of Charles U. the poor's rates for the 
city and county of Worcester were 10,640L the amount 
of the same throughout the county is stated by Dr. 
Nash, in 1776, to have been 26,go61. 7s. 5d. In 1803 it 
was advanced to ST^SO?!. which was also then estimated 
to have been at the rate of 5s. in the pound, but thb 
upon a nominal value ; the total poor^s rate through* 
out the county is noV) ISO?* probably near g0,000l. 
per annum, and the actual annual value of the county 
600,000L whence the poor^s rate upon the actual full 
annual value is ds. in the pound, and upwards of 1^. 
per head on the whole population. 

It is a general idea, that the establishment and ia« 
crease of manufactures occasion an increase of poor's 
rates, and thus become a burden upon the landed in- 
terest of the neighbourhood ; but I believe this evil is 
generally more than counterbalanced by an increasing 
consumption of, and demand for^ landed produce at 
market. 

The following particulars of the poor's rate of the 

parish 



parish of Bromsgrove I had firom Mr. C. an inhabitant 
of the pariflh, which contains 14,000 acrei, and 6»00Q 
inhabitants, more than one-half of which are supported 
1)y manufactures ; 'in ISOl, the poor's rates were risen 
6,000l. they are now, 1807» or were the last year, about 
3,5o6L this is 5s. per acre upon the land ; but reckon* 
ing upon 500 houses in the town, and some of the land 
being valuabley does not much exceed 3s. in the pound, 
upon a full value. A farm of 450 acres, two-thirds of 
it modern enclosure from the Lickey, pays now annual* 
ly about 3s. per acre } the poor's rates of this parish 
therefore nearly average with those of the whole coun« 
ty, being rather more than 3s. in the pound upon a full 
value, but rather less than 12s. per head upon the wholt 
population* — See Poor. 



5. LCAt£9. 

** The leasee commonly granted are for twenty*ond 
years, but many according to circumstances, and the 
opinion of the proprietors. Covenants ought and do 
restrict tenants from getting more than three crops, 
without a clean summer fallow. I do not see how a 
rotation of crops can be properly laid down in leases, 
for often when a wheat or b^n crop has failed in 
fpring from the grub or otherwise, I have seen spring 
crops pot in successfully upon one ploughing ; but the 
&rmer should be confined to qpend the whole produce 
on the premises, mani^ and depasture properly, and 
to leave the farm at the expiration of his lease, in such 
a situation as will be a Uax eittraiioe for a succeeding 
occupier."— ifr. OUacre. 

B 3 '' Leases 
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<< Leases are by no means general, but when a tenant 
takes a farm in our open fields, he holds it by custom 
for four years, and there is the greatest reason why 
this custom should be lawful, where three crops and a 
fallow conclude a round of four years, and he has a 
crop of all the different grains, and gets his average, 
his entrance is on the green and fdlow at Lady day, 
being deprived of a crop the first year. There are 
some leases on our enclosed farms in Marshall's Minutes 
on Gloucestershire and the Vale of Evesham ; I supplied 
him with a lease I then conceived well drawn, it is there 
copied and may be referred to."— »A/r. Darke, Bredon. 

Mr. C. thinks leases should always be short and ez^ 
plicit, and that from 50 to 100 lines are enough upon 
any occasion. The principal covenant should be, 
1. the lease not to be made assignable, except to wife 
or children, without the landlord's consent; 2. no 
maiden ttep or sapling shall be lopt, cut down, or cropt 
more than halfway to the top, under a severe penalty ; 
3. old pasture or meadow land of a good quality, should, 
on no account, be ploughed up ; 4. all arable land 
should once in six or seven years, have a clean and 
complete fallow, either for grain or turnips, and re- 
main two or three years at grass, after each and every 
tillage ; 5. instead of being compelled to spend the 
whole produce of bay and straw on the premises, the 
farmer should be permitted to sell such produce, layjng 
out the whole money in muck, lime, or other manure, 
tq be laid on the premises ; 6. new buildings necessary 
should be done at the landlord's (expense, the tenant 
paying a yearly interest for such accommodation. . 

• ^^ It has been observed, that there is an objection 
^^ among the proprietors in geneial of this county, to 
^< the granting of leases. An ill-grounded jealousy on 

" thf 
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*'xthe part of the landlord, and the frequent dUputes, and 
** law-suitSy occa^oned by the present vague mode of 
^^ drawing up these covenants, and the difficulty or trou- 
ble of drawing them up in such manner, as to adapt 
them properly to the peculiar circumstances of each 
farm, are the principal source of this oppositioiv 
** Those granted, are generally for twenty-one years, 
'* determinable every seven, at the option of either 
** party ; some for shorter terms, and determinable at * 
** shorter periods. The land-tax and repairs are paid 
*^ by the landlord. He reserves the timber trees. The 
'' restrictions by which the tenant is bound, are, not to 
** break up the meadow or old pasture grounds ; not to 
'' sow more than a certain quantity of the tillage, and 
^* that proportioned to what he may be supposed to be 
** able to manure properly with the produce of the 
*^ estate ; to spend all the hay, straw, green fodder, and 
** dung, on the premises ; or if hay or straw are sold, to 
^^ procure a proportionate quantity in return, and to 
** leave the farm in a propeic course of husbandry. These 
'' are the general clauses by which the tenant is bound. 
^^ Others, in some instances, are introduced, adapted to 
^< the peculiar circumstances of the estate, but they are 
^* nbt such as can convey general information.*' 

^* That leases, and those for a long term must tend to 
<< the improvement of agriculture^ is the opinion of the 
** occupiers in general, and of many proprietors: where 
** any considerable improvements, such as draining, wa- 
** tering, marling, planting, &c. are to be made by the 
*< tenant, they are absolute necessary ; and it appears the 
** objection on the part of the landlords might be reme- 
<^ died. That state of independence in which a long 
« lease is supposed to place the tenant, is no longer a 
'' grievance, when he does his duty by the farm } it is 

"from 
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*^ from tbe negligent or dishonest occupier alone, that 
*^ any thing is to be apprehended ; and, could the present 
f ' tedious and expensive course necessary to eject the tenmi^ 
*^ not complyintc with the conditions of this agreement, be 
<< altered f and the proceedings be conducted in a vwresum^ 
*^ mary way — perhaps by a verdict of twelve neighbours^ 
^' before an adjoining justice — this diiBculty might be 
'^ wholly removed. I'hosc misunderstandings also, 
<^ which arise where nothing dishonest isMUteoded by 
<^ either party, would be greatly diminished, were the 
'' simple language of common conversation introduced, 
*^ instead of the present circuitous and intricate language 
^^ of the law. The difficulty and trouble of framing 
^< leases adapted to the peculiar circumstances of each 
^^ farm, would not, perhaps, be found so great, asat fifat 
^' sight they may appear to be : one form, drawn i^p ^y 
'^a person well acquainted with the business of a 
^^ neighl>ourhood, might, wath little variation, serve 
'^ a considerable district. The principal source of this 
'^ objection seems to be this, that leases are in general 
<< drawn up by professipna) gentlemen, who, having bpt 
'< few opportunitiei^ pf more minute information, are 
<^ under the necessity of copying from those who have 
♦< gone before them." 

'< As no sufficient proof has been yet adduced, that 
^' fallowing is not necessary to keeping tbe land in good 
^< condition, the clause obliging the tenant to fallow a 
^* due proportion is a necessary one. To fix a rotation 
^^ of crops,must subject the tenant to inconvenience and 
*' loss. The number of years for which convertible land 
<^ shall be grazed may be fixed with more precision ; but, 
<^ even this,from the uncertainty of seasons,may subject 
<* tbe occupiter to injury.— jtfr. Pomeroy'^ 

6. EXPENSES 
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6. EXPENSES AND PROFITS. 



Respecting the expense and profit of agricultural 
employment, it cannot be expected that any minute 
detail of real accounts should be gone into, as few, and 
perhaps no individuals would cbuse that their domestic 
accounts dhould meet the public eye; this subject can 
tberefoi'e only be treated in a general way, and fromi 
the apparent circumstances of practical farmers. The 
produce of the land is of such universal and absolute 
necessity to the existrCnce of mankind, that it is not 
reasonable it should yield to him who raises it more 
than a fair profit, and this must always be the case froni 
the competition occasioned by those articles bein^ in 
numberless hands ; so that little more can in gener<4 
be expected to be got by farming than the price of 
labour and interest of capital. If the price of landed 
produce has advanced of late years, rents, taxes, and 
the price of labour have kept pace, and the general 
circumstances of farmers will be found but little im« 
proved ; yet the situation of different farmers like tfa4( 
of other classes of men, will be various from different 
exertions and causes ; the sxnalt occupier, with a small 
capital and no other resource, will seldom rise to opu- 
lence; some little advantage arises in this county from 
fruit, as the domestic beverage comes duty free, but in 
tl^ articles of cyder and perry for sale, I believe much 
more is gained by the merchant than the planter ; and 
the same will hold good in respect to hops, which, in a 
plentiful year, are sold for little more than the amount 
of duty and labour ; it is therefore by those alone whose 
opulence enables them to keep the produce of plentiful 
yeiurs for the demand of scarce ones, that any thing con- 

iiderable is g^ned by thes^ ar^iples. 

^ CHAP. 
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IMPLEMENTS. 



In the north-east parts of the county, upon the mixed 
gravelly soils, and in the north parts, upon the sandy 
land ; the same kind of ploughs are used as in Stailbrd* 
shire and Shropshire ; being a two-wheel single furrow 
plough, drawn by three horses, and requiring a driver 
but no holder, except to turn it out and in at the end 
at turning, which the driver can easily manage ; or a 
two furrow wheel plough, upon similar principles, 
which one man can manage both as holder and driver, 
but has sometimes a boy to assist : this latter is drawn 
by four or five horses, will plough two acres per day or 
more ; the former half the quantity. 

In the Valfe of Evesham and elsewhere, the tarf 
plough is used for breaking up turf land ; this plough 
has two shares, one before and above the other ; the 
first takes off about an inch of the turf and turns it into 
the furrow after the horses, the next share about eigh* 
teen inches behind, throws on the top of. the turf a 
clean furrow of mould about five inches thick. Land 
thus ploughed works with the harrow nearly as well as 
fallow land. 

''The sort of plough in general use here, is the coiq- 
'* mon straight heavy plough without wheels,as is pecii« 
'' liar to the Vale of Evesham ; many other sorts hare 
'' been introduced, but none found to answer. Six inch 
*' wheel carts, and tliree inch wheel waggons like most 
** other counties.*'— A/r. Oldacre. 

Mr.Darke '' says the ploughs are natives,and such as 
'^ are seen no where but in the Vale of Evesham ; I use 

^'them 
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^< them as my father did before me; they are of wood,ex- 
** cept the share andcbuiter ; very long in taib throck> 
<^ and shelve board ; a load for a team/' 

I believe that this strong tenacious soil, requires to 
be cut with a more acute angle, than a common or 
gravelly soil, and that wliether wet or dry ; when wet 
the soil would not slip or separate from an obtuse 
angled plough. Other neater looking lighter ploughs 
have been tried without success, and this uncouth look* 
ing tool maintains its ground. 

Mr. Pomtroif observes, ** the plough is said to have 
^' undergone considerable alteration within these last 
*• twenty years. The one in general use, at present, is 
^ the hammock plough. Of such as are peculiar to the 
^^ count}^, the double plough, which is said to be a na- 
'^ tive, is stitt confined to the lighter soils, to the north. 
'< A second, is the string plough, composed chiefly of 
^' wood ; its beam crooked, body long and weighty : 
^^ this, as far as relates to general use, 19 now almost ox« 
*< ploded; it is, however, still found convenient on the 
*' deep ired soils intended for hop-grounds, on the Teme 
*< side, which are prepared for that purpose as follows :— 
^* Two of Uiese ploughs, with a man and boy to each 
•* team, are employed, following each other ; in every 
*' other respect the same, they are differently furnished 
*' with iron work ; the first,which takes off the sod from 
''two to four inches deep, has the wing (here called the 
** feather)of its share extended,and formed into an edge, 
'' which terminates with its point on the right hand side ; 
** in this position, it separates the upperfrom the.under 
^' roots of the grass. In this plough,particuIarattention 
<^ to the edge of the coulter is also paid, that theunder- 
*< mined turf may be so regularly cut, and equally di« 
^' vided^ on the surface, as to afford, the shield-board, 

** which 
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'^ which follows an easy opportunity of raising it on its 
** edge, and then laying it flat on its back in the furrow 
^* — in that which follows, both the share and coulter re* 
'^ semble those which (here) are in common use,witb the 
*' point of the former tending a little downward ; this 
following, raises the soil from a considerable deptb^and 
covers the whole, A third, is the large straight heavy 
plough, more especially peculiar to the Vale of Eves- 
bam ; rather long in the body, and without wheels* 
^^ On the Cotswold Hills, a plough with one wheel is 
'^ seen^much on the same construction as those met with 
'^ in Devonshire, and other western counties. At Cuts» 
'^ den, considered as part of these hills, oxen are worked 
^^ two abreast. Most of the modern improvements aio 
•* adopted on the lighter soils." 

The harrows are of the usual construction; the WQg* 
gons and carts remarkably heavy ; those on the Cotte»» 
wold Hills lighter. 

The sickle for cutting wheat, said to have been in-* 
troduced about the year 1750, is now in general use. 

Th^ Worcestershire common plough (Plate 'III.} 
used upon light soils, drawn by two or three horsey ; a 
similar one making two furrows is drawn by four or five 
liorses, according to the nature and melioration of the 
soil. 

To prevent confusion the right hand tail is not re« 
presented. The common plough, (No. 1.) glided by 
the wheels, requires no holder, except to turn it out and 
in at the ends of the field ; I his plough works well in 
sand, gravel, or dry soil; resting in the furrow upouva 
base about 3 feet long, and spreading the soil to about 
18 inches wide, it cuts the earth with an angle of about 
3QP which is too obtuse for clay, or moist loam, of which 

t it 



it will not dear itself, unless th^ base and shelboard 
were lengthened. 

No. 12. Vale of Evesham plough has no wheelsy nor 
iron work about it except the share and coulter ; the 
length from the point of the share, to the hinder end 
of the shelve board is 6 (6et or more ; it spreads the 
furrow as before 18 inches, and ctits the earth with an 
kcute angle of about 15^, it requires a holder, and in 
this tenacious soil no plough cati do without, it being 
liable to suck into the earth in moist places, and to 
leave the ground and break out in dry places, or when 
the land is not sufficiently moist. 

The shim is also in ttse^ consisting of a strong plAtt 
of iroU) bent on its fore edge, to an obtuse angle, and 
made sharp so as to cnt up stubble weeds, 6cc. \ it is 
furnished with handles to guide it, and drawn by one 
or more horses. 




- V 

A, the line of draught. 

B B, the fore edges of the plate, which shims off the 
surface of the land. 

Schitffl^rs, or cultivators ; also the common and 
spiked roller, are occasionally used in Worcestershire ; 
drill machines are introduced aiid pretty much in use ; 
there are ifeveral makers of tbem in and near Evesham. 
Richard Atklues, of Great Halhpton, near Evesham, 
makes drill machines for wheat, barley^ oats, vetches, 
or pease J laying iu three toWs at from 6 to 9 inches, 

at 
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at 5 guineas each ; the same for beans or pease iM two 
rows at from 1 to 2 feet, at 4l. los. they are used on all 
sorts of land, and their use is increasing; he has made 
them for seven years from their first introduction^ and 
now makes thirty a-year. They deliver the seed by 
means of a cast iron pinion, or voluted cylinder, not 
furrowed straight along the cylinder but obliquely, and 
the delivery regulated, and the furrows of the cylinder 
kept clear, by means of a brush. I examined several of 
them, they are neat and compact, and seem adapted to 
perform their business properly. Those made in £ves« 
ham are upon the same principle ; a leader, a holder, 
and one horse, will drill two acres per day. 

Mr. Knight, of Lea Castle, Wolverley, uses drill ma* 
chines made in the north, I believe in Scotland^ for 
wheat^ barley, vetches, and turnips. 




Carrot drill, — Mr. Knight also uses a carrot drill of 
the annexed form, not for sowing the seed, but for 
making drills, in which the seed is sown by hand. It is 
drawn by a machine, and makes three drills at a time, 
two of which are sown by women following, the vacant 
drill is occupied by one of the fangs of the implements 
on its return, thus gaging the distance : the drills are 
made twelve inches asunder. 

I find upon farther consideration, and upon a review 
of Mr. Knight's premises, that his drill machines for 
sowing turnips are of the Northumberland construction, 
as introduced by Messrs. Bailey and Co. and the same 

constructioo 
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construction n in use id many other places ; those made 
in the Yale of Evesham are an imitatioB of them, and 
appear to me to be ^uite equal to the original. 

The barley drill used by Mr. Knight was made in 
Hertfordshire, and is 4istinct from the turnip drill 
made iu the north ; it lays in four rows at a tim^e at tea 
inches distant. 

Horse hoes are used for the drilled turnips, but other 
crops are sown too close in the rows to admit of it, and 
there are no scarifiers attached to the Hertfordshire 
drill; the turnip horse hoe is a light plough with a 
mould board ou either side, thus moulding two rows by 
being drawn between them with one horse, and will go 
over two or three acres per day. 



THRESHING MILLS. 

Mr. Knight has lately had one erected by Forrest» of 
Shiffnall, Shropshire ; a three-horse power called, but 
they have generally used four horses in working it; the 
price was 88l. independent of the building ; it had 
only been tried for barley when I saw it, of which it 
will thresh out ten bushels per hour. It threshed about 
ten quarters of barley, September 28, 1807> in about 
eight hours. 

Mr. Knight has also put up a cfaa^T cutter, worked by 
one horse j the knives, fixed in a wheel, forming nearly 
the radius of a circle, do their office by their rotatory 

motion ; this machine is by Burrell, of Thetford, 

in Norfolk ; the price 24l. at Thetford. It will cut, if 
the horse be put on briskly, near one bushel per mi* 
nute,or easily 4 or 500bushels per day,and will be applied 

here 
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here principally to the cutting of hay. Mr. Knight be- 
lieves straw does not contain much nutriment, and I 
have heard an idea expressed by others that cutting, or 
otherwise eating large quantities of straw by lire stock, 
lessens the dunghill without much improving, or in- 
^eek properly supporting such stock : good hay cot 
small will be clean eaten up, without any waste, either 
mixed with a little corn or alone. I am of opinion that 
his machine, from its good performance and dispatch of 
business, ought to be brought into general use. 

The waggons, carts, and wheel carriages of this 
county, have nothing peculiar in their cotistmction, but 
are made of strength and weight in proportion to the 
uses for which they are meant; those for the road 
and for heavy loading being strong and weighty in pro- 
portion to the burden they are intended to bear; I how« 
ever, observed Mr. Knight's dung carts, to be of a neat, 
compact, and light structure, and some of the harvest 
waggons in the county have a similar merit, and are 
contrived for short turning, by means of a crooked, or 
arch formed side of the waggon at the fore end, splicing 
to the middle piece, and enabling the fore wheel to 
strike under the bed of the waggon, so as to turn round 
in a small compass ; and, indeed, nothing can be a great- 
er instance of mismanagement than to have awheel 
carriage unwieldy, or of a weight to over load the team; 
for if the tool be too heavy, that strength is exhausted 
in wielding it, which should produce the effect^ the 
lightening therefore of wheel carriages, so far as is con- 
sistent with the necessary strength, is an object of great 
importance in rural economy. 
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THE roVK-WHEttkD TEOIXY ' -^ 

Is commoQ over Severn; consisting of a bed msem* 
bling a small waggon> mounted on four wheels, with 
poles for harvest, or other top loading mounted on it^ 
the whole constructed low, the leading wheels being 
only 3 feet high, the hind wheels 3 feet 6 inches^ very 
convenient for convejdng ploughs, harrows, or other 
, , implements, remnants of harvest, fire wood^ f<%gots, or 
any thing ^ the whole being light and forming a wag« 
gon in miniature, and may be drawn any where by 
two or three horses, and is found very useful and con- 
venient. A similar carriage, on low cast iron wheels, is 
much used in the city of Worcester, for carrying coals, 
hops, &G. from the wharfs, about the town. 

The sledge with hind wheels, the fore part sledging 
on the ground, is used west of Severn for conveying 
ploughs, harrows, &,c^ I think this implement much 
inferior to the ktst« 

Winnowing machines are in use ; those by Cornforth, 
Chapel, Ash, Wihampton, generally preferred: price 
from 6 to 7 guineas. The common labourers' tools 
have nothing singular ; rakes, hoes, spades, shovels, &c. 
are in use ; but as far as I have been able to observe^ 
without any peculiarities^ and their form and manner 
of using them every where generally known. . 

As the foregoing account of ploughs was drawn up 
before I had an opportunity of particularly noticing 
Mr. Knight's implements, I beg leave to add that hli 
ploughs are somewhat different in principle to thos^ 
before .described, they resemble the plough^ No. 1, 
but have no wheels, and are light in construotion, they 
are drawn by two horses abreast, and the man at tbf 
plough tails, guides the horses at the end by small in 

WORCESTSRSHIRB*] K tracei. 
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tr^eei. Quere, What ar« the certain mechanical ad« 
iKLntages of drawing double ? Does a wheel plough go 
beavtet* than a hand plough ? If not, are not wheels and 
to holder^ better than reins ■ and no driver i Mr» 
K&ight^« ploughs are managed in a manner simiho' td 
those of Norfolk, but of diiferent construction, being 
light fwing ploiighs without wheels ; but it ought to 
be observed that the soil is a light sand, or sandy loau^ 
and eertainlj can be worked with much lest streogtb 
than day soils. 

Kespecting other implements, Aiordrs and draiDing 
tools are well known, and should be at command ; thm 
fbrmer consists of a large auger, with screw rods to 
lengthen it, and a proper head or handle to force it 
yound, besides which there musti>e a long line, paring* 
koiA to cut through turf, and digging tools of difiei^nt 
breadth and formed tapering to follow each other^ • ■ 
scoop for cleansing out the bottom of the drain, aodi 
scuttles or baskets for conveying materials to fill it upw 



WEIGlrtNd ENGINES. 

These are common as attached to the turnpike roads^ 
Kut for weighing cattle I saw but one in the county, 
Jivhich was at Mr, Smith's (Erdiston). It was made aif 
Ludlow, in Shropshire, by a person who makes them to' 
^^'iRfeigh carriages, or cattle, or both on the same ma- 
ehine ; price for cattle alone lOl. IDs. foi^ carriageiTy 
also 151. i5s. I was not able to procure any authentic 
accounts of the proportion of live and dead weight. 

An implement rather peculiar to this county, called a 
Xerft is used in the hop grounds, for moulding up the 
young plants ; it is a strong and heavy hoe, the size and 
weight. about equal to the bit of a common spade. 

IshaU 
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I shall conclude this article with a list of implements 
from Mr. Carpenter's Agriculture, lately published, 
who is a Worcestershire farmer » and who advises every 
farmer to have such things in a place of safety iready 

for use. 

Waggons and carts, ploughs and harrows, a proper 
assortment; sickles, weeding hooks and tongs, forks 
and pitchforks, rakes, sledge, roller, hopper, scythes. 

Meadows and Pastures. 

Pitchforks and prongs, hay cutting knife, dung and 
mole-hill spreaders. 

Bam and Stables, x 
Flails, ladders long and short, winnowing machine^ 
measures for grain, sieves, brooms, sacks, scuttles, 
buckets, curry-combs, mane-combs^ whips, harness for 
horses, goads, harness and yokes for oxen, panniers, 
packsaddles> bridles, saddles, surcingles, side-saddle, 
cart ropes, and corn screen. 

Other necessary Implements. 

Wheelbarrows, handbarrows, hammer and nails^ 
^imblets, saws, pincers, scissars, axe, &c. Hedging 
hook, ditto mittens, garden roller, grindstone, whet- 
stones, beetle and wedges, hurdles, iron leaver, sheep^ 
and hedge-shears, hoe^, hog-yokes and rings, geese* 
yolfes, scales and weights, marks for live stock, spades, 
shovels, &c. Elkington's borer for under draining. 

Mr. C. remarks, ^' He that goes a borrowing goes a 
sorrowing,'Vand so often does the lender of implements 
by having them sometimes spoiled, or in not finding 
their way home again ; and though it would be un-> 
neighbourly to oppose, or object to lending or bor- 
rowing upon' urgent occasions, yet he recomaiendift to 

make a tirade of it as little as possible* 

CHAP. 
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ENCLOSING, FENCES, GATES* 



Th£ greater part of this county is ancient enclosure^ 
the fences being often full of timber trees, particularly 
elm, of which this county produces the finest in Engf- 
land ; the fence itself is here often composed of smooth 
wood, as elm, \villow, and hazel, as well as of crabdre^ 
and hawthoirn. 

" In the middle, south and west of the county, fruit 
tr^es are often interspersed in the hedge-rows wbera 
they apparently do little barm, and sometimes jrield a 
profusion of fruit; this seems to be an useful aiui-v^a- 
able article obtained without loss of premises. 

The modern enclosures are made of post, and rail, 
and sometimes two rows with mounds, and a quickset 
fence planted between. The modern quicksets aro the 
white hawthorn without any admixtux^e of smooth 
wood ; but some ipix crabtree and holly. 

The ancient fences are renewed, by moulding u^ 
and plashing; the gates are generally made of oak 
sawn Or clefted, no introduction of willow, to supply 
the place of oak ; which latter, being the most durable, 
makes a saving in labour* 

The modern enclosuires have bcien partly from waste 

and, and part common fields. The greatest wast# 

and enclosure is that from Bromsgrove Lickey, which 

has consisted of soQie thousand acres, formerly covered 

with 
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with heathy furze, and fern ; but now with good crops 
of turnips, cloyer, potatoes, and the various kinds of 
grain ; upon a high tract of sandy gravel, part of the * 
ef ops .now growing, little harrostedi and some not 
ripe; September!, 1805. 

Part of the Vale of Evesham, and some other irich 
common fields are of modern enclosure. Dr. Nash 
observed to me, that the enclosures in Worcestershire 
have tended to lessen the growth of grain ; this will al* 
ways hi^ppen in the case of the enclosure of rich com- 
mon fields, so long as the demand for beef and mutton 
occasions those articles to pay as well or better than 
grain;' but the improvement and national advantagCi 
from the enclosure and cultivation of barren waste land^ 
cannot be called in question ; their produce of grain 
is so much superior in furnishing food and employment 
for mankind, to that of or from the half starved sheep 
formerly depastured thereon, that no question respect- 
ing the improvement or public utility can possibly 
arise, except indeed in the case of neighbouring poor 
cottagers who often lose privileges formerly enjoyed. 
Dr. Nash observed farther, that such enclosures had 
often been st bad speculation to the proprietors, and 
where they had paid well, it was chiefly because the 
land had been under-let before, and was afterwards ad« 
vanced to its value. 

From these and other considerations, the followiuflf 
I think may be addticed, as maxims of sound domestic 
policy : That the enclosure and cultivation of barren 
waste land .(due regard being paid to the privileges of 
the poor) is always a measure of public utility; 2. 
tliat tlie enclosure of rich common fields is a measure 
pf doubtful utility, because by being thrown to grass, 

^•3= -. ■ .. . ' .. they 
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diey will afford less food and employment for sHmkiBfl 
tbaii in the present state.' 

And the probability is, that such land, if its staple 
1^ good enou^ to form a rich feeding pasture, will be 
thrown to grass, because rich pasture land is managed 
with so much less trouble and expense by the occupier, 
and generally pays him better. 

According to my calculation the produce of an acre 
of good land, in beef or mutton, will be consumed by 
an iticU^idual at a moderate allowance in a year ; but 
the produce of an acre of wheat from good land, will 
serve four persons for a year. 

Mr. Oldapre says, '^ in regard to new enclosures, I 
hav^ known farms not worth the old rent after an en^ 
closure, and I have known others nearly double . the 
rent; but this must principally arise from the high or 
low price they were let at before the enclosure took 
place : it can hardly be said to have paid common in^ 
terest for the expense attending it in this neighbour* 
hpod. Where a proprietor had several small farms, 
to save the expense of dividing into small pioees, and 
repairing a number of pld buildings by turning the 
whole into one, be may perhaps find an advantage. 
In poor lands, when enclosed, the quantity of corp 
will increases but in good land, the quality will b^ 
injured by the fences, and the quantity i^ot increased, 
but i^ost likely, by converting to pasture, diminished. 
There is. fsertainly an opportunity to improve stocl| 
ty enclo^iug.^* 

The size of enclosures varies, most farmers wish te 
tiaye fheir land divided into eight or tei^ parts,- or 
inore» according to the nature of the soil. The expanse 
of first planting and fencing the quick will be about 
OS. the perch of eight ya^ds running ; and the expense 

in 
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ill cleaning and repairing about 3. or 4b. more. lift 
reckoned to take about five years rent to.etid<)ie a 

. In the Vale cf Evedyam, encloBures hare very muoll 
decreased population, and every year will have ttiljl 
less occasion for labourers ; this will be more the ease 
where the farms are converted from small into laigt 
ones; but where large commons and waste lands af^ 
iftnclosed, it must tend to increase both the growth isf 
corn and the population. 

. Mr. Darke, who is very enthusiastic for enclosuteSi 
observes, ^< The parish of Bredon consists of seven 
hamjets> five of which are in open fields; the soil 
various, near one half bears turnips tolerably^ the otbM* 
parts gravelly clay, or loam, with pebbles. Situatief^ 
exposed to the south-west, having few intervening bilk 
between and the Bristol channel i the west end of 
Bredon Hill is about th#ee miles from Tewkesburyy 
Gloucestershire, the southern part of the parish runs 
up within one hundred yards of that town. Tha Earl 
of Coventry has six hundred acres of enclosed land al 
JMitton ip.aring feoce^ scarce to be equalled in rich- 
ness and . fine produce ; to this farm the plough is a 
stfaoger, the soiLa black loam ; the parish is bounded 
for five miles on the west by the navigable river AvoD^ 
,and by the river Carran for three miles on tlie east. 
: <* I have every reason to vpcak in praise of enclosures ; 
about twenty years back^ I obtained an act to enclose 
a parish in Gloucestershire, of strong clay land, my 
jilUotment was 453 acres, which averaged about 8s. 
fier acre, and will now bring upwards of 60s. ; we 
aaiiat allow some paft of the increase to the timeS) but 
the improvement is greatly owing to its tuming h^m 
indiffeient arable to mo«t exceUmtjpastore. fiefcMfe the 

enclosure 
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enclosure the cattle and sheep were infamous ; they ar<i 
BOW of the best quality. 

<^ The mixture of property in our fields prevents tb^ 
land being drained, and one negligent farmer, froin 
not opening his drains, may injure the lands of ten 
iwrho lye above, to the very great loss of his neighbour! 
imd the community ; add to this, that although ou^ lan(b 
ure well adapted to sheep, yet, for want of .good draiii* 
ing, out of one thousand pastured in our open fields, 
not more than forty, on an average, are annually drawn 
out for slaughter; rot, scab, &c. sweep them off, 
which would not be the case if the land was drained, 
which is the principal and first good efiect from enclo- 
sures. In our unenclosed hamlets the meadow and 
pasture are fairly proportioned to the arable, w'bictl 
latter is by computation 16OQ 

Pasture . ISOO 

Meadows on Avon 800i 



S70G. acres. 

'^ There are besides 500 acres of commonable lands 
which are of little or no use, being over- stocked pro- 
duce a beggarly breed of sheep, of little use to t|ie 
owner, for being constantly brought off the high lands 
in autumn, to pasture and feed on the land subject t^ 
floods, they there receive their bane, and that produce 
is prevented which might assist population and. com* 
merce." 

Upon the whole, I think it pretty clear, that the tn^ 
closure. of rich common fields tends to lessen the pro^ 
duce of grain, and to diminish the agricultural popu^ 
|ation ;; at the same time it gives an opening for im« 
pifoying, and greatly increasing the value of the land ; 

improving 



itnproying lire stock ; and increasing tb^ produce pf 
butcher's meat, bides, • and wool ; wbich last being 
staple commercial articles, find employment for an 
Additional population in manufacturing articles which 
are sure^to find a market, 

' I remember the late Jos. Wilkes, Esq. of Meashafn, 
Derbyshire, who was a deep thinker, and well ao^ 
quuinted with commercial and political, as well at 
agricultural economy; maintained in a time of scaN 
city, that it was a less evil to import grain, than the 
raw materials of manufacture, particularly as such 
grain was paid for by the export of our manufacture<i 
goods. 

Air. Pom^roy says, * • the lands are in general enclosed ; 
here are, howevof, some considerable tracts in open 
£elds, the most extensive are in the neighbour*- 
liood of Bredon, Ripple, and to ihe east of Worcester* 
The advantages from enclosing common fields, hav6 
been evidently very considerable ; some few objec- 
tions have been started, but they do not appear, on the 
>wbole, to have considerable weight : the rent has al- 
ways risen, and mostly in a very great proportion ; 
the increase of produce is very great, the valne o^f 
stock has advanced almost beyond conception ; in on<^ 
•parish alone^ where the quantity enclosed has been 
jpretty considerable, it is stated, on unquestionable 
authority, to have amounted, in sheep and wool only, 
io.full lOQOl. a year. The improvements that may be 
made in stock in general, if properly attended to, are 
too obvious to be insisted on : it may be said in gene. 
nd terms, that there is but one opinion throughout 
the county on this subject ; indeed it is in enclosures 
alone,. that any improvement in the line <tf breeding in 
ipen^ral can be made. 

The 
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^* The average size of theendosares, is from foorteeti 
to. twenty acres, but varying considerably acoordiog jto 
the sisse of the faring ; the greatest part of the oid ea* 
closures is under this estimate, 

^* The new fences are chiefly made with hawthorn, 
secured by post and rails ; on the Bredon and Cotswold 
Hills they are of stone. The expense of making them 
is difficult to iudge of with accuracy; but from the 
supply of materials, which are in most parts plentiful, 
it may be deemed moderate. 

^^ If a doubt is admitted, whether enclosures increase 
or decrease population, it must depend in this, an ia 
other counties, ou the nature of the land enclosed. 
Where waste land is enclosed, it must obviously in* 
crease population; there can only J)e a doubt, when 
the question arises respecting conimon fields. The 
enclosures in this county have been chiefly of the latter 
sort, and yet the population is admitted to have in-' 
creased. Considerable enclosures have been made of 
late,, some by authority of parliament, others by mutual 
consent of the parties interested in them ; more would 
certainly take place were it not for the expense which 
attends procuring acts of parliament for that purpose*-^ 

Respecting the improvement,, by enclosing barren 
waste land but one opinion can prevail. Mr. Darke 
observes, in this case, ^< The advantages sii*e innu- 
merable, to population as well as cultivation; and 
instead of a horde of pilferers, you obtain an useful race 
as well of mechanics as other labourers." 

The following particulars respecting the enclosures 
lately made in the parishes of Bromsgrove and BeU- 
broughton, were given me by Mr. C. with whom I 
viewed the premises the beginning of August, 1807« 
By one of these euclosi^es, in 1191, 3^ acres w^re 

added 
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added td his bccapation of Chadwick Manor, l^*bich 
before v^as 1 50 acres pf old cDcIosure ; the soil is a 
{)ebbly graved or grateliy loam, on a saudy under* 
stratum. Situation and aspect rather elevate. 

Lickey enclosure, 2 to SOOOacres^ under two difFerenl 
acts of parliament cost Si. per acre, at least in solici-^ 
tors, surveyors, and commissioners expenses, l>esides 
enclosing, which costs M. per acre more. Total 81. 
per acre. 

In this enclosure the rights of the poor were respect* 
ed, and the established cottagers had their land allotted^ 
and where confirmed in possession. 

Bourn Heath, Bromsgrove, 60 acres enclosed, 180ft> 
about twenty cottages existing thereon had their land 
enfranchised, and now live comfortably on their own 
t>remises, with well cultivated gardens, potatoe ground^ 
arid pigs, but no cows.— ^See CoTTAOSs. 

Bellbroughtony Madeley Heath, Bell Heath, and 
Wildmoor, enclosed 1802) about 500 acres : expenses 
the same as above. Wildmoor, a de6p peat, has been 
drained, and has produced excellent potatoe crops 
three years together; oats growing there August 5) 
1 807, not less than 50 bushel per acre. 

These enclosures were made with post and rail and 
liawthorn quick. > Mr. C. advises and used one crab 
quickset in a yard, on which fruit may be grafted, and 
a sprinkling of boUy to fill up the bottom. 

According to Mr. C. the gravelly waste lands werfe 
Auk best reclaimed. 1 • Pare and burn for oats, pota- 
toes, or tye. 3. Lime 4 to 6 tons per acre for turnips. 
$• Autumn wheat, or spring wheat, or barley with seeds, 
then sheep pasture for two or three years, with tender 
cropping iipoo again breidLing tip, otherwise the land 

will 
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will revolve to a state of sterility ; the paring and 
burning cost from 42s. to 50s. per acre. 

The peat land of Wild Moor will bear more crop-i 
ping, but there is danger of carrying this too far. OaU 
and potatoes have in some instances been already three, 
times repeated, the land seems adapted to hemp, i^hicb 
Mr. C. says it would well bear, bqt would i^nswer bet* 
ter permanently, to clean well by a turnip ffiljloiv and 
ay down with proper seeds for permanent meadow. 

Respecting rent or profit^ th^ enclosing and reclaim- 
ing of indi^erent waste land, is no very profitable spe^ 
culation in general ; i)or can be expected to pay muc^ 
more than inter^t of capital in addition to its former 
Vfdue as waste ; but the produce of food for m^kipd is 
certainly very much increased ; and as a public mear 
sure the enclosure and improvement of waste land can* 
not be too much promoted and encouraged. Mr. C« 
says, quicksets fpr enclosures, should be throe years 
and a half, or four years old when planted^-froqii the 
%\mp the berries are gathered; the roots should b^ 
pruned of their superfluous fibres when planted. If 
these cuttings from the roots be placed in regufa|ir 
bunches, and planted in rich mould in rows one incp 
apart, and nine inches between each row, and ^ept 
cle^n from weeds, in two ye^rs these fibres will pro^ 
duce as good quick as those from the berries in four 
years, one thousand of quick so managed will givp sif. 
or seven thousand, or more, if it be strong anc) kind in 
the root. The thick part or upper end of these* cuttings 
should be just slightly covered with fine mould ; the 
fibres of crab quick will produce the same cfTcct. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



ARABLE LAND. 



*Tut agriculture and cultivation of this county it 
more miscellaneous, and less subject to characteristic 
system, than that of most other counties ; the soil ge*^ 
nei'aiiy rich and fertile, answers well either to a general 
culture, to a more operose culture, or to grazing ; and 
any thing, or every thing succeeds that is conducted 
with 'skill and industry. Hence grain and pulse, bops, 
and the various kinds of fruit, garden herbn, and me* 
dical plants, the fatting of slieep and cattle, and the 
dairy, have all been cultivated with success, and each 
one succeeds in that course of management to which 
his taste and inclination leads. 



^CT, I. — TILLAOfi. 

The well managed summer fallows have four plouglu 
logs, whether for wheat, barley, or turnips. .'^ Some 
farmers put the dung on their fallows about Midsum^ 
mer, and plough it in at the second ploughing, otbeci 
upon the barley stubble for beans, &c. ;.the last practice 
I think thp best."— A/r. OLdacre. 

In the land adapted for turnips, the wheat stubUet 
«re often ploughed up io September and sown with 

rye 
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rjre ; this being eaten early in spring by sbeep^ the 
land has three more ploughings for turnips. 

Beans and pease and vetches are generally set or 
sown upon one ploughing of stubble or clover- sward* 
Barley after turnips should be upon two or more 
ploughings ; as no land unless such as is very light and 
sandy \|^iU work fine and well upon one ploughing after 
having been trod by sheep and cattle. 

In general all tillage land will require as^many har-' 
rowings as ploughings, unless such as is sown under 
furrow, or by a drill machine, or set by hand. The 
harrowings should certainly be given when the land in 
in a tolerably dry state. 



PLOUGHmO, rURTRER REMARKS ON, 

Ploughing, as remarked under the article Imple« 
ments, is generally performed upon the light dr gra^ 
Velly soils, by three horses at\d a driver, but no holder, 
with a plough guided by wheels, and which will easily 
plough an acre in seven or eight hours, or by a two 
furrow plough drawn by five horses, Avho will plough 
two acres in the same time. This plough may be ma- 
naged by one man, but a boy to drive is sometimes 
allowed. 

Mr. Knight, upon the light sandy loam of Wolver- 
ley, has adopted the system of two horses drawing 
abreast, and guided by a man at the plough tail by 
imall in traces': these two horses plough an acreidp 
the same time as the one furrow plough above named, 
ifith (three horses. The ploughs they use are nearly 
die same with the Worcestershire plough, No. 1, but 

refined 
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refined and lightened , the wheels taken off, and made 
to cut the ground with a more acute angle, they are 
thus neat light tools not ovedoading the team by their 
weight. Mr. K. has adopted a mode of ploughing in 
some cases, which he has seen in Hertfordshire, called 
hacking, the object of which is to lay the land level. It 
can only be practised on loose, or broken soil ; in this 
mode the horses go twice along the same furrow, once 
to push the land side of the furrow a little into the 
unploughed land, and then back again to turn it into 
the thus opened furrow ; tlie ploughed land is thus 
left in small ridges from twelve to fourteen iuches 
asundcTi with small hollows between, and when bar* 
rowed across becomes almost perfectly level, more so 
than if done by a tur^-wrest plough. This land will 
bear to lay perfectly level, as it wants no water fur- 
row's. A little hindrance is occasioned by this method^ 
instead' of an acre, two horses only plough three quar^ 
ters of an acre per day. Mr. Knight is introducing an 
improvement by using cast iron shares, which he be- 
lieves will answer, both in execution and economy. 
A new share weighing eight pounds will cost Is* or 
1 2s. per dozen^ and when worn down they are worth 
half the money to recast ; this, he believes, will be 
cheaper . than new pointing and repairing commoa 
plough shares. 



2. FALLOWING, 



A complete summer fallow for wheat on enclosed 

famd is only resorted to occasionally, or upon cold wet 

lands, where it is supposed at times todispensaMe. 

Alt lands that are adapted for turnips »m.alined when 

1 foul 
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foul by their culture, and no person would think of 
ialiowing such land in any other way, but the culture 
for turnips being the same, or similar^ both in process 
and manure-, as that upon a dead sumcpier (allow; it is 
generally considered as, and called a turnip fallow* 

On strong clay land fallowing for barley is more 
prevalent, as will be shown in the next article on the 
rotation of crops. 

«*In the common fields our custom or usage^ tiioe. 
immemorial, has been three cropj and a fallow ; daring 
the fallow year, the lands are a common pasture for 
alieep."--^3/r: Darke. 

Mr. Ponieroy says, •< the plough is generally ob- 
scrved'on the fallows after rain, when the land is said 
to work well ; and aftei'wards observes that one plough- 
ing in dry weather is of more* service than all that can 
be done in wet, and this, in most countries, would bold 
good ; but 1 have been infprmed that in the Vale of ' 
Evesham, it has long been an established maxim^ 
founded on experience, that fallows work kindly in 
wet weather ; and in the case of ploughing whe^t 
under furrow, it is reckoned no unkindly symptom to 
see the water follow the plough down the furrow* 

As the use of fallowing i^ to destroy all kind of 
veeds^ and clean the land, and as a whole season is^ 
lost, by the land being made unproductive for that 
purpose, what an infatuation it must be to defeat 
the purpose intended, by neglecting the fallows, tad 
which, I am sorry to observe, is but too often the case ; 
instead of early ploughing and harrowing to destroy 
the growth, the fallow is too often stifFered to run' to 
grass and weeds, which get to such a head as not 
afterwards to be destroyed, and the whole has the ap-^ 
pearatice of a slovenly and neglected sheep pasture^ 

instead 
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instead of a clean fallow Where summer fallowing is 
practises! it should be managed 80 as to clean the land, 
otherwise a year's produce is thrown away to no. pur- 
pose. 

Mr. C. observes thus, *' when strong lands arc be- 
come foul and impoverished, there is no other way to 
make them ansWer any good purpose than by making 
gobd fallows, to which should be added under drains, if 
wanted, with four ploughings at least, and sufficient 
harrowings; the first ploughing to be given in autumn, 
and after the second ploughing, and harrowing down 
in spring a good thick coat of lime about six tons, to 
an acre, and if seeds be sown amongst the wheat the 
ensuing spring, the land will be so much \he better 
and more improved ; fallowing strong land at proper 
seasons cannot be left off, nor continual cropping intro- 
duced, without great plenty of manure, more indeed 
than can be had ; fallows and rest at grass must there* 
fore come in rotation. '*^-^r. C 



3. ROTATION OF CROPS, 

No< particular system is followed here ; where tur- 
nips can be properly grown, it is sometimes : 

1. Wheat. 

2. Turnips. 
S, Barley. 

4. Seeds and pasture, one or more years. 
Or, 1. Pease, or oats. 

18, Wheat. 

3. Turnips. 
4- Barley -^ 

5. Seeds and pasture at {Measure* 

W€riKC£ST£RSHIR£.] F I ob* 
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i obserred clover in wheat stubbles several timet^ and' 
believe the course here to have been. 

!• Turnips, early eaten o£F. 

2« Wheat, with clover sown on it in the spring, 

3* Clover. 

Mr. Pomeroy 8a3rs, *' except in the common fields^ ' 
no particular rotation of crops prevails." 

Mr. Oldacre, of Fladbury, describes the following as : 
acororaon course of crops in his neighbourhood^wbere - 
the land is in good condition, an4 too strong for 
turnips. 

1 • Plough with the turf plough, and set beans oi 
pease. 

2. Wheat, at one or more ploughings. < 

S. Fallow. 

4. Barley, with grass seeds, viz# red and white clover 
and trefoil, five pound each to an acre, with about 
two pecks of ray grass ; the latter I had myself givea • 
up till I found I was wrong. This is the practice oa 
enclosed farms, where there is but a small proportion 
of meadow or old pasture, and it is usual to let the 
land lay as long as it will graze well, which will gene* 
rally be for two or three years. 

But wiiere a farm has a sufficient quantity of naea* 
dow and old pasture land, the tillage is generally, 
divided into four equal parU : 

1. Fallow. 

2. Barley. 

3. Red clover without any mixture. 

4. Wheat. 

In this case the red clover is used principally for 
iyling off with horses upon the land ; or carrjring 
green to the stable ; the first practice is a most excel* 
lent preparation for wheat upon -clay lands^ 

Bill' 
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• * 

But part of the land is generally in tbis conrse^ 

1. Fallow. 

I 

2. Barley. 

3. Beans, or pease, or vetches^ according to tb^, 
soil, or necessity for green crops. The eating of vetches 
upon the land is of infinite service to the following 
crop :— 

4. Wheat. The custom is, in this system of hu8« 
bandry, to manure well on that part of the barley stub- 
ble intended for beans and pease, ploughing in sucli 
manure. 

Wheats beans, barley, pease, oats^ and vetches, the 
latter principally for green food, are the crops in gene- 
ral raised. 

The unenclosed lands, which are but a small propor- 
tion of the whole, are cultivated according to ancient, 
custom, one system is crop, and fallow i that is wheat . 
every other year. This system prevails only on poor . 
land which lies a great way from the fold yard, so as to 
get no other assistance except sheep penning. Ano*' 
ther custom is, 

1. Fallow. 

2. Wheat. 

3. Beans, mostly practised on strong heavy lands^ . 
but the most general practice is, 

1. Fallow. 

2. Barley. 

3. Beans, pease, vetches, or red clover. 

4. Wheat. 

But upon all lands that will bear treading with sheep, 
turnips are cultivated in great perfection, and have 
much improved light lands ; and clover answers well 
upon all soils that are not very poor. 

I never yet saw a faroi of strong land, clean and in 

sood 
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good heart unless sumnier fallowing was practised , in 
•very round or succession of crops. — Mr* Oldacre. 

Mr. Darke observes, ** that in common fields pro^ 
p^rty being mu^h intermixed, there can be little expe- 
rio^ental husbandry* being by custom tied down tp 
three crops and a fallow. Beginning with a fallow^ tbf 
course is as name4 before. • 

!• Fallow. 

2. Barley. 

3. Beans, which always produce abundantly, of 
clover, or vetches, eaten off as green crops by horseisi 
tied with stakes and ropes made with the rind of witch 
hazel, a custom peculiar to the Vale of Evesham ; 
aqd there are well informed gentlemen who highly 
commend this mode of husbandry. 

4. Wheat, sown on the bean stubble, or vetch, or 
clover sward ; and this mode invariably succeeds bet* 
tcr than sowing it on fallow ground, a doctrineMn ge? 
neral disbelieved by those who are strangers to the 
Vale of Evesham; so remarkable for its high ridges and 
deep furrows. 

In the common fields of Eckington, and of Bredop^ 
I observed large breadths of turnips, and of potatoes j 
these were good crops, well managed, and kept cleaq: 
if the potatoes were foUo^^ed by wheat, and the turpip^^ 
by barley it gives a course as follows : — 

1. Turnips. 

2. Barley. 

5. Clover. 

4. Potatoes. 

5. Wheat. 

3uch a course well managed, upon land of sufficient 
staple to bear it, would furnish an abundant supply of 
food for man and beast; and perhaps no course of 



field culture could excel it in rakie of produce, wbich 
would almost rival that of a kitchen garden ; but to 
support this, and ensure full crops, there must be a 
combination of two at least of the three following cir- 
cumstances :— I St, good land ; 2dly^ g6od managemept ; 
5dly, plenty of manure. ' ' 



1 
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The drill husbandry is well known and fairly 
introduced, but is mostly practised on the hills and 
lighter soils, and chiefly for barley; it also answers 
well for pease, and I observed vetches laid in with the 
drill: beans are preferred to be set by hand; Some 
little wheat is drilled, but generally sown brbadcast in 
the vale. There are two makers of good drill ma- 
chines in Evesham. — See Implements. 

Respecting the common field husbandry, I must beg 
leave to observe, that it is, in my opinion, the least 
improved, and in general the worst managed, of any 
part of British agriculture ; naturally calculated, and 
particularly upon soils of a good staple, to raise lai^ 
quantities of grain. The fallows are generally neglect* 
ed, the weeds suflered to flourish and disperse their 
seeds, the drainage omitted, the roads left scarcely 
passable, and the general economy and arrangement 
conducted in a neglectful and slovenly manner. These 
evils iiiight certainly be easily remedied by the in- 
fluence of leading persons, but it seems as though each 
one neglected his share of the business, under the idea^ 
that if the field should be enclosed he would have a 
different plot of land ; whereas, if each one improved 

and 
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^i cleaned hif ab«:e> lie would be pmi^, pndpa^ xift 
^pt, of a better lot. I baire po doubt but t^e jcpfpfpo;^ 
fie}d^, under |rqod managemeut, by which ^.l^i^ 
clefku fallows and proper dtain^e, wo^|d be gf^^fi^ 
ii)ore productiye. ^ 

Mr. Lucas, of Hanbury, copplaujis ma^b of th^ 
ruinous system of keeping land, that is enclosed land, 
in constant tillage, without any intermediate rest by 
pasturing ; and observes, that instead of 10 or 12 acres 
in a hundred, 45 or 50 acres in a hundred should b&at 
pasture, which being grazed for two or three years 
l¥Ould acquire fresh nutriment from the dung of sheep 
fud other animals : he names the foUowii^g course ^» 
commQn in his neighbourhood upon tl^ heayy so^ 

1. Fallow* 

«• Wheat.' 

• 

3. Beai)i3. 

4. Bar|ey. 

5. Clover mown, sometimes a second time for «f^. . 

6. Wheat, on the clover lay. 

This is certainly hard tillage, and such as no ordinary^ 
land can support without extra assistance from.mamiiff* 
^ Mr. Lucas observes, that it is weakly urged ifi &viMir 
(^ perpetual ^iPf^g^y ^^^ ^^^ clover never make^ it • 
appearance 9&fix the first year, but dies away and dia- 
appeara. Thi^, he acknowledges) is not unfrequen^jft. 
tbe case, when it is sown on the third or fourth .crop 
from the fallow, choaked up with weeds on an ioipo* 
verished soil; but would not be the case if the land 
were fallowed and manured for a spring crop, a$ bar^^. 
Iqj, and seeded down and pastured for two or threft 
yiears. 

As seed clover is a good deal gro>v[n in this couqtrf,; 
apd as it U an article pf necessity, it might not li^ rigbfc 

to 
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fiO debar its growth. I approve very much of Mr. 
Luci8*8 idea after tbe growth of «eed dov^r, wfaich^ 
ffaowever, should never be upon a second mowing. 
Clover for seed should be grazed to the end of the ffrh 
week in June, should then be fenced up, and the fidlfl 
'dressed over ; when mown and harvested, to prevent 
exhausting the land, if it be too h^avy for turnips, then 
fallow for barjey with manure, and lay to gras^ with 
red and white clover, trefoil, and ray grass, and graite 
•for two or three years ; but if fit for turnips they will 
of course be soim, and barley and seeds may succeed 
as before. 

The true system of Agriculture for tbe good of the 
community at large, is that wherein com Imd live stock 
mre made subservient to each other, and in which the 
greatest quantity of both is raised for the food and em- 
fployment of mankind; a mere com farm without U9e'> 
ful live stock would be slavery, and a gracing fturtfn 
w^itbout corn may be termed the luxury of agriculture ; 
gmin is so necessary for the support of mankind, BttA 
a given quantity of* land will support so much greateir 
a population than at grass, that it demands the firift 
consideration. But the introduction of live stodk t6 
fertilize the land and increase the produce of graib 
is of the highest importance ; every system of cropping 
which tends to beggar and exhaust tbe soil is to be 
condemned ; grain is occasionally so scarce, that 
no S3nstem, that tehds to lessen tbe quantity of [iro« 
duce, ought to be approved. 

In a further tour through the county, in 1807, 1 had 
an opportunity of further observation and informatioik 
on courses cif crops, and tberefore beg leave tp add al 
follows : — 

4 Ott 
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On all light and weak lands, Mr. C. is strongly of 
opinion, that grain should never be sown upoo one 
ploughing of grass land, which he says always tends to 
foul the land and fill it with couch, but the course 
should be thus : 

1 • Plough up in August, and sow rye- 2 bushels per 
acre, and vetches half a bushel per acre ; this will lie 
ready for ewes and lambs in April, stock hard and eait 
it down against the clover and ray grass is r^ady for 
the sheep ; then plough and work the land well for 
turnips, manuring with muck, or lime, or both, dien 
sow turnips : this the first year. 

2. Autumn wheat may be sown on the turnip ground 
first eaten off; spring wheat in March upon such land 
as is then ready, and barley upon the remainder, with 
seeds upon the whole, red and white clover, trefoil, 
and rye grass ; suppose half the land sown with wheat, 
and half with barley. 

3, 4, and 5, years to August, sheep pasture^ which 
completes the routine, and then begin again as before. 
Mr. C. says, that land thus treated and well managed^ 
will never tire or become foul. \ 

In this course, upon 100 acres arable there wpuld be 
ilO acres of wheat, 10 acres of barley, 20 acres of tur- 
nips, 20 acres of rye and vetches for spring feed half a 
year only, and 40 acres the whole year, and 120 acres 
more to August for sheep pasture. 

I objected to this as giving too small a proportion of 
grain, and particularly of wheat, so necessary to the 
support of mankind, and proposed thus alternately after 
five years as before ^ 6 wheat at one ploughing oii the 
turf; 7 turnips on a complete fallow; 8 barley, with 
seeds; and 9, 10, sheep and pasture ; and then begiq 
with rye and vetches as before. 

In 
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lo this course 1 do abrds, on the average would have 
15 acres of wheat) 15 badey^ ^turoips, ^tytj and 
iretQhes half the:yeary apd the rest sheep, pasture ; but 
.Mr. G.. objects. to this, and maintains that the course 
he ^proposes wiU b/s both better for light land, and 
more profitable. 

On the Lechmore estates, in the parish of Hanley^ 
west of the Severn, upon strong or mixed loam, the 
folio.wing course is common :. . 
. Ip Graa? land pl<^ghed, and beans set, or drilled; 
rye for sheep pasture sown immediately after harvesting 
the beans. 

2. The jrye gjr^^^ in April or May, then fallowed 
for wheat, and wheat sown in autumn. Lime freely 
wsed. .... 

,3. Wheat, with claver s^nd grass seeds sown in 
spring. . .^ ■ . , 

Or where the land is somewhat milder thus : 

.£. Turnips, part common and part Swedish, the 
common turnips dra^n early for stall feeding, and 
wheat sown ;■ the Swedish kept on later, and fallowed 
by barley, making thus, 

3. Part wheat> part barley, with clover and grass 
iseeds sown on the whole in the spring, or sometimes, 
2 winter vetches, succ^ed^d by 3 wheat, and seeds in 
the spring. 

Mr. Lechmore has this autumn, IdOT^ a piece of 
wheat of S acres, drilled in at about 7 inch rows, by 
one of the Worcestershire drill machines; the prepara- 
tion: was fallow ; li bushel of seed used per acre, 2| 
bushels are sown broad ca^st, the crop is meant to be well 
band hoed ip spring. On good sound loams, light 
enougii for turnips, no course can be more productive, 

or 
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more profitablft^thaD the following, wfaieh is lAeli 
/piactiaedy but liw land should be dean to b^ia» 

1. A Tetchy or potatoe crop ; if vetchefi to 4>e aowii'ib 
rfleptember, the true winter vetch ; after MidBumiiier,-ii 
the land is eleared of the vetches^ to be ploughed "np 
so as to make a partial fallow ; unless the 'land beft 
good heart it should be manured for the yetoher ; if ^po- 
tatoes be planted^ they should be kept Terjr ckttu 

2. Year i^rheat. 3. Turnips, upon n complete tatnip 
fal]6w. 4. Barley with seeds, and then «t grass so 
long as may be thought proper or necessary. 

Upon stronger soils vetches may begin as beftyre, K 
the land be clean and in good heart ; fi. wheat ; 3. fel- 
low; 4. barley, with seeds, and then at grass as before. 
But if land be foul with couch or weeds, it sbooUl' 
l»egin with a fallow. Mr* C. advises in such cases, ^and 
the land being poor, to fallow for grass seeds only^aad 
tp sow them in August, which he knows by experidice 
will answer, and restore the fertility of the soil- by 
giving it rest at pasture ; but I think a fikllow should 
always be succeeded by some crop, even r3re is better 
than nothing, and, if the land be very poor, an e3[ertioft 
should be made for manure or a top dressing. 

In Sedgbury common field, the course is : 1 . Fal* 
low ; 2. barley ; 3. beans,* or other pulse, or clover ; 
4. wheat. 

In Bilhampton, and some other common fields that 
lie wide from manure, the course is crop and fallow 
manured only by folding sheep; it would certainly be 
an improvement to introduce clover, thus, 1. fallof^ 
fblded ; £. wheat ; $. clover ; 4. fallow folded ; 5. bai^* 
ley ; 6. clover, or vetches ; and then fallow i^ain. 

Mr. Knight fWoiverley^ intends the following course 
of crops upon iiis sandy loam, so soon as he can get 

bis 
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his farpixegujar; extent 330 ^cres^ nepdow, pasturey 
and plantation, 90 acres ; remaui 240 i^cies arable ta bo 
thus disposed. 

jlst. year. Turnips, ISO ^res. 
Sd.ye^r. B^ey> 60; or dO acres harlefy audio 
acres c^pts^ 
3d. y^sff. Clover» 50 ; vetches, 10 acras* 
4t^. year* Wheats 6o , or wlieaf 90 nones, and oali 
IP ^firef^. 
Pr^ SQO |K;re$ thus; tux^ips, }iar}ey, closer, wheats 

50 apr<ss each* 
40 thus, turnip, canrotp, vetche^f oaUif lO 
acres, eack* 

Jotal 240 arable. 

Tips will ^dmit of s^we vftriatiQiis with the same 
Insult i thus, the carroty quay \)e grown after clover, and 
tbf oats i^er turnips, also the wheat after vetches, and 
tb^ pat9 ^MD^itted if thought proper. I think with Mr. 
Knight's spirited manuruig and maqf^ment, 4|his ia 
likely t9 tiirp w% a vi^ry produaive and profitable 



^m^n^m* 



!• M^eat^ the vari^tifjs g?fH»rally grown in thit 
coi:(nty are tbe four following; |. the red lammas: 
ivbeat; 2. white wh^; S, qqne ^ bearded wheat«. 
(the variety most common is jljba^ leriMd blue coue^ 
which upon deep ridi loams is superior to all others in 
pi[^i}ce) J 4. suonner or spring wheat, (triticum oesti- 

ram) 
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yam) the variety grown here is slightly bearded, thongb 
I am informed there is a variety of smooth eared 
wheat that will succeed and ripen well, spring sown. 

The preparation in the common fields is generalljr 
fallow, but wheat is sometimes sown there after clover, 
or pulse, (i. e. j beans, pease, or vetches. In the enclo- 
sures, fallows for wheat are made upon cold strong 
land, and if such land be in a foul, couchy, and un- 
ameliorated state, such fallow b necessary ; and wheat 
cannot be grown thereon to advantage in aviy other 
way. A fallow for wheat ought to be ploughed up in aa« 
tumn, or in the winter months, cross ploughed in May, 
and well harrowed down, manured in June with lime 
4 to 6 tons per acre, or muck 10 tons per acre, or both. 
It should be drawn up into lands in July, in which 
state it may lay through the harvest, when it should be 
again ploughed and harrowed in September, and iQ 
October may be sown with wheat under furrow. If 
these operations are regularly and well per(x)nned, the 
land will be in so meliorated a state, as not to require 
fallowing again for many years. 

Wheat is also sown upon one ploughing up of a 
clover or other lay, or upon one or more ploughings' 
of oat or pea stubbles, also very often after a crop of 
vetches eaten off by tying horses or carted to the sta- 
ble, or gathered for seed ; in the former cases there is 
time to make a partial fallow ; also upon one ploughing 
up of a bean stubble, or after potatoes, or turnips eaten 
off, in the latter case spring wheat will succeed well to 
the end of March. The state of the soil, as to ameliora-' 
tion, must determine whether it be fit for the driU, or 
must be sown broad cast. 

flMB 
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'* Wheat is sown as ^arly softer the 1st of October, 
§8 the rain falls to make it wet enough , but if not sown 
^o Christmas, I have frequently seen good crops.*'-« 
jfdr. Oldacre. 

'' Wheat is sown from the middle of October to thft 
f i)d of November^ under furrow, with harrows, and 
trod in with men, on the clover sward harrowedi Md 
spme little drilled."— J/r. Darke. 

^fliV^ Richard Miller, upon 3rant Hal} farm, qeac 
Hales Owen, but in this county, sows his wheat about 
<^ue half upon summer fi^Uow, and the other half upon 
vetch fallow; 2| bushels per acre, or 3 bushels (if lata 
sown) g gallons to the bushel, produce 20 to 30 bu-. 
sbels per acre : sort, the red lammas, of which a new va- 
riety, called Courland wheat, has beeji found to answe^^ 

Mr. Knight^ Wolyerley, has this year, 1 807, a 14^ 
acre piece of wheat, sown qn lay or turf once ploughedj 
ifhich was ipanured only by folding sheep. The soil a 
light sand \ 200 $hecp were folded uppn it from sowing 
time, the end of September, to the end of February, 
tbey w^pt oyer 12 acres, 2 ac^es of th^ best land ha4 
no manure, the \vheat was drilled in at 9 inches, 2f bu« 
bushels per acre ; by this expprinient folding has not 
answered expectation, the crop being light bi|t kindly, 
about 20 bushp^ per acre ; ^heat, the common lamma^ 

red straWf 

Mr. C. thinks wheat should peyer be spwn op very 
Ught soils except after turnips; autumn )vhe^t may 
piicceed those eaten off in time, and spring wheat may 
be sown with success to the end of March; this latter 

he 
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he thinks ought to be more attended to, and intro' 
duced, especiaUy after wet autamns, which prove lo 
VDkindly to summer fallows ^ he has had as much grown 
per acre, succeeding turnips, as the winter com; and a 
greater weight ; the sort a little bearded. Thur luAd fic 
liiinks cannot exhaust the land nearly so mucti U 
winter wheat, being not half so long on the land, add k 
lipe as* early if sown in March, idth the advanrtii|re'oif 
not being subject to mildew.— ^i/r. C. t r^tHkrliili 
soime spring wheat growing, which' 'seeiiiiidtdiM'^ 
week or two later than the autumn wheat, but this llfirt 
C. observed was not sown till April; which is ratbet'too 
kte. 

As a proof that wheat is very uncertain of sucdeedik^ 
upon over-tilled land, I give the following instance a£ 
one corner of the enclosed Lickey, near B^omi^lrbve^' 
upon good light loam ; observing in company ^idf 
Mr; C. a crop extremely unkind, and overrun wiAt' 
weeds, the reapers picking it out, I enquired about'llMf 
cropping and manure, and found as follows : — Iftt year, 
turnips ; 2, barley ; 5. wheat ; 4. oats ; and tfab crOftf' 
hitherto good. The occupier was tempted to try i^lfi^^ 
agaiu on the oat stubble, but in order to give tb<6 land' 
fercej gave it a good dressing with bucking ashes frdUi' 
Bromsgrove (i. e») lineti whitener's ashes (which h^^' 
been proved an excellent dressing for grass land) thW^ 
wheat looked promising through the' winter and tUf ' 
March ; in the spring a prodigious shoot of the Atajr" 
weed, or corn chamomile (anthemis arvensis) tbidt'* 
place, the wheat became totally enveloped and^md*^ 
theredinit^ the straw mildewed, and the plant 'sb't^ 
perished as not to produce the seed again. August 4^" 
1B07, questioned the reapers concerning the cause of 
this failure of crop, they attributed it to the bucking* 

ashes, 
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Imtreported the aboVe as tbd t>reeed}iig tiHage. 
There can be po doubt but ti|^ failure was owing tothe ' 
excessive tillage, ia which the land bad been foijded 
by the feeds pf the above weed, whose growth was ac- 
celerated by the manure ^ Lhave knowir other instances 
of over«.tilled land being rendeied foul, so as to choke 
tbe crop by applying manure, which does* more harm . 
thasrgood loany crop, uakss-the land can be kept' 
clean from weeds. 

Notwithstanding this fkilare, the average crop of ' 
vriieat in Worcestenhirennay be put high. I esthnate 
the common fields and < light silncfy land to produce' 
26 busbds per aci^ tbe enclosed loams, te average 
4lquarters at least, or SS'bttsb^Is of9gaU6i»eacfa, wbich* 
is! tbe usual Worcestershire measuM^ a(nd will weiglr 
upon ' thtf average 7(dbs. weight. In ihe Vale of Eve^ 
sham ia good enclosed land tbe blUe coAe wheat will ' 
often prpdutie from 40 to 45'1ilish^ per acre; this 
average of seed sown is two btisfads And a half per acre ; 
sometimes on strong land, and late in the season, three 
bushels per acrre are sown. 

The distempers « to which wheat in * this cbuiity is 
principally subject are, mildew- and smut; of the 
foroteff there is no great complaint this season : I saw it 
only in a few instances, and mostly in the parishes x>f 
Littleton • No attempt has ever been mad^ at prevention 
os'cure^ or can be I suppose, other than good hnsbto- 
diyy keeping the land clean, and ^sowing in properisea- 
son a good ^rt of grain; the cause is, I believe, in 
the attnospiiere, too much humidity and want of sun- 
sIiEne,>.tIie proximate causes,^ and improper tillage and 
an abundance of weeds the predi^osing^ ones. ' With 
respect to minute fungi being the cause bf this distem- 
per, tbisrii|^eabtlessbeginnir.i^^at the wrbng tod ; such, 

if 
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if they exist> being the effect of the distemper and not 
tlie cause, their natural growth being upon putrid or 
decaying substances. 

Respecting the smut, the usual method of briDion^ 
the seed is only one in use as p. preventatiTe^ Mr. I 
of Kidderminster, who is, and has been very largely in 
practice both as a grower and manufieicturer of wheats 
informed me, that their usual method was to pour down 
the seed wheat in ^ heap, then flattening, or making a 
hollow in the top of the heap, to pour in brine, or urine^ 
or both, till it was well saturated, and then drying it 
with quick lime in that state to sow it, when this was 
done the crop was uninjured by smut ; when neglected 
their crop has been so smutty that they have not chused 
to use it in the manufacture of flour for bread; but 
have preferred selling it to the starch makers at an.in«. 
ferior price. It is well understood in this country, that 
no miller of ch^r^cter will buy wheat ip any d^rree in* 
jured by smut, but at a very inferior price. 

Jflr. C. prefers a Urge tub of brine, or mize^ ▼ith 
urine; it should be strong enough to swim an egg, and 
the wheat sifted or gently poured in, and whatever 
swims skimmed off, and then dried with lime, after 
drawing off the liquor to be used again as before; this . 
he believes from experience and observation to be quite 
effectual in preventing the smut, 

Observations.-^^This latter method is certainly pee* 
ferable to the first ; but if the liquor should get foaled 
by smut dust, it is unfit for further use ; in the former 
casip the liquor is used but once, and is far the best ma^ 
thod, but the operation is imperfect; it has been 
proved by experiments made in Northamptooahiie, 
and which I have reported to the Board, and which 
have been corroborated b^ experiments of my own, 

that 



tl^at brmeU^npt essentially necefs^ry; but that ifj^ 
^seejd-^ho^t be clean .washed in any proper, saline, alli^« 
,|ine,,pr,a9riipo.oiqus:liqu9r9.the smi^t is prevented. I 
believe clean coramou water .^Quld dp ; but, prefer a 
mixture of salt, or alkaline lye, to render it more ac- 
sit»ve« It is certainly a great blessing to mankind^ thaK a 
distemper in wheat so formidable as the smut, wMch 
renders it disgusting and nearly unfit for humaa food, 
should be e£Fectually prevented by the simple opera- 
tion 9f cle^ w^hing the seed, which I consid^.^^liQ 
..establiiihed point \ ^u4 that no , pi;ie need be troubled 
with smutty wheat, who is not too idle or too negli- 
gent to perform that sittiple operation. 
' If wheat be ever so smutty, it is well known that 
dean.^wa^ng, ^^nd careful drying on a kiln, w;H ren« 
der it fit for use ; l;^e loss is therefore the expense ^of 
,, those operations, added .to the loss of the smutty ^rains^ 
^which contain only,a stinkinlg black pow^ler. 

With respect to black or burnt ears, they are, I sup* 

jPP^^ft^nown every. where} but the contamination is so 

slight]^ ^not to s^ttract much attention ; they are owing, 

; I apprehend, to an im^perfect impregnation, or abortion ; 

Ifut neyipri in, n^y observation, haye. they amounted to 

one hundredth part of the.. crop. Barley is equally 

fubje^t to this cqmplaipt with wheat ; when it occurs to 

^any extent, tbe produce shquld be rejected as se^; 

,^ I bav:e experienced, that the evil is iucliped ]toin« 

_|cr^se. 

With respect to the quantity of wheat grown in this, 

^^r in ^ny other extensive district^i it is .difficult to,esti« 

^j[¥)ate, witbany obtain ty, without auth^tic documents, 

which can only be obtained. by authority. I. shall 

however risk an estimate, which those who are dissatis- 

.^;^t?d witl^^it,may corr^ti,.a^^ 

^yORCESTERSHIRE.I ' © ' - • ig^shire 
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tershirc is in general by no means a hard tilled totinty; 
the hardest tillage is to be met with in the eastern 
district; the west and south being more incBned to 
pasture and fruit, or tlie hop culture. 



Atfiito Uti. AcM. te. #OT AC. 

SOyOOO ac. common field, ^h wheat 4,000 SO ao/lpO 

130,000— li|;htland,gaudyorgrayelly,-j^thwh. 13,000 30 840,000 
330,000— friable, or clay loam, ^th wheat 37,500 32 885,000 



360,000 Total in wheat 43,500 t,fOOfiOO 

Deduct teed 3f bu* per acre « « « 108,760 



■•i 



Nett product • • • • 1091,350 



A Worcestershire bushel, upon which I have caku* 
lated, contains g gallons, and will weigh, on the aver* 
age 70lb. this will produce 561b. of flour, and wil], in 
its turn, make 70lb. of bread. I reckon 5 bushel per 
head of 70lb. to be a good average allowance per an« 
num for human kind ; and therefore conclude, that this 
county produces wheat for bread for upwards of 
200,000 persons. The population of the county is 
about 140^000: 1 therefore reckon, that, in a pleut^ 
year, like the present, Worcestershire produces bread 
for 60,000 persons, over and above its own inhabitants; 
this surplus finds a ready conveyance to Birmingham, 
or by the Severn or canals coastwise, or to the popu* 
lotis parts of Shropshire or Staffordshire, either in its 
raw state, or ground into flour. 

The stubbles of wheat are very commonly, and 
almost generally, mown in this county, raked together, 
and carried home for litter.' 

H^ey for a crop, is cultivated only in a small propor- 
tion ; andtttt principal induMnenttoits culture, is the 

occanoiial 
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aecasional demand for its seed to sow as early sheep 
pasture. I should suppose the growth of the saodjr 
district of the county^ as a crop did not exceed 1000 
acres, ia seasons of scarcity, occasioned by exoeflsive 
raios i it is however a welcome addition to the resources 
for bread; its produce may be reckoned more than 
that of wheat, on light land, and may be from 3 to 4 
quarters per acre. 

No particular preparation is necessary, except • 
fallow manured upon very poor sand. In other cases^ 
it may be sown upon a clean turf or stubble, be the 
land ever so light or sandy. Respecting its uses for 
bread in wet seasons, I am assured, by a gentleman of 
Kidderminster, whose knowledge and experience en 
the subject cannot be questioned, that in a g^rown or 
spurted (sprouted) state, it is not only unfit for bread, 
but an absolute poison, and that many lives have been 
lost by so eating it. 

The principal and most valuable use of rye, is to 
form a very early sheep pasture for ewes and lambs ia 
April ; for this purpose, Mr. Carpenter says, turf land 
should be ploughed up in August, and sown about the 
end. of that month with rye, 2 bushels per acre, and half 
a bushd of winter vetches to fill up the bottom ; if de- 
ferred to September, it is too late to be worth the seed 
and loss of autumn grass ; if thus sown in time, it will 
be half a yard high the beginning of April, and form 
an invaluable resource for ewes and lambs in that 
pinching time, and the land wiU be in good time to 
work thoroughly for turnips. ^ 

Barlcit, is generally sown after turnips on all land 
were turnips are grown ; on strong clay loams, wheth^ 
open field or enclosed, it is sown after summer fiilbw, 
Md cad y^ grown in no other system coaeiiteot with 

good 
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good fainmng ; tfaoQgli I'believe a flmaU fMpoftion nay 
begrewn ufber polse^ or 8DioietimeBupon<>Beplottglmig 
of« clean torf. 

Wiien bailey sncoeeds turnipSt ^cy dioQld be» «ad 
geoerally are, eaten off in time to admit of two ploi|i|^ 
k^ tbe first tmniediately suoceeding finishingliie tofu 
liips, and tbe second inmiediately preceding «btt Mm* 
ing of the barley, with proper harrowing between.; 
when this is tbe case, 4ind the land in igood Iwurt, mid 
well drained, it can «cancdy fail 4>eing a goiod 43tap. 

In enclosed land, olbver and graas seeds «re OMn* 
monly sown with, or soon after, the barley. The sorts 
tbvltivalied are generally the long ear, or sometimes the 
spratt barley (Hbrdeum Zeocrithon), but I ndtber saw 
nor heard of the other yari^es* 

-^Drilling in of barley is practised both in open fidhls 
and enclosurea, and the practice I understand to be 
increasing ; very good machines for that purposse «Hi 
got 'Up in tlte county, as wdl as imported from ^dse* 
where ( seeds are sown afterwards, and harrowed m 
with 'light barrows, without disturbing the baife^, 
though in some cases I codd perceive a tendency to 
the grass seeds being in tows, which I believe is tio in* 
convenience. Mr, Knight drills his barley sft dbont 
Qor 10 inches, 3 boshel per acre, no account made til 
saving seed by drilling; the crops ftucceeding tumipi 
are very gbod, SO to 40 bushel per acre, which is ^ 
great produce for this light and sandy soil ; but the 
turnip fallows were manured for, and managed with^ 
great spirit, and the season lias been favourable, WiA 
{>lenty of rain at proper times, as well as sunsfaineu 
Mi^. Knight observed to me, that he does not think ht 
gains in produce by drilling ; but believes he should dO 
fls woU by tgood broadcast sowing* Three rows :0t3f 
- w . J arn 



are drillad at a tkoie by oae horao, no bo^ng tm^ ; 
ueeds are iaunediately sown, r«4 «IovieK 9IU wbita ditto 
^ or 6lb. per aere, with sometiioas a proportioa of 
trefoiU, aad always a peck of raj grass. Tbo gee4i 
BOfOwn this year were in a sUck» Jdj 6, ]807> aad were 
a. good crop ; barky ground is always yolled wimn tb(» 
«ced» are siHra. 

Folding for ba$rl(jff upon a p€>Qr weak sand^ for wUch 
there was no Bianure» and not being veady in time ^ 
turnips, the fallow was continued through the wint^ 
and folded wi|h sheep^ and in the spring, 1807 it sQwn 
with barley and seeds; the barley not equal to what 
might have been expected^ not more than 20 bushels 
per acre, much inferior to that succeeding turnips; 
consequently, folding appears to b# much inferior to 
spirited manuring and turnip-husbandry. But Mr*. 
Knight means to make more experiments on folding, 
on account of the dearness of manure. 

Respecting driU, and broadcast sowing of barleji or 
Qtber grain, Mr. C. thinks much more depends upon 
the land being kept in a clean and fertile state, tbau 
upon the manner of sowing ; but the drill and hoc sys- 
tem will not always keep land dean without a good 
amnmer or turnip fallow ; nor should the drill system bp 
adopted till the land is well clean^. DriUing of bar- 
ley from 7 to Q inches, has, however, found its w^y intp 
the common fields, and iinto most parts of the CQunty« 

On strong loams, in the Yale of £vesham( 1J10 barley 
^ «QiQetimes ploughed in under furrow. After a «juxa- 
Qfiw fallow, the land may lay ploughed up durkig the 
winter frosts, and when it becomes sufiiciently dry j^^ 
Mar^h, it is harrowed 4own and the seed sown, and 
then ploughed in ; if seeds are igtw% they tfiost be cor 
yeired with light biii|nx>wa« 

^% Witk 
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With respect to the general produee of barley, Ih 
the common fields, from hard tillage, and on some 
moist loams from want of drainage, the average is not 
more than 20 bushels per acre of 9 gallons ; but in the 
well-managed enclosures, and after turnips, much more. 
Mr. Richard Miller, on Brant Hall farm, a cool soil, 
reckons to grow from 30 to 35 bushels, and the best of 
Mr. Knight's cannot be less than 40 bushels per acre ; 
and on some of the rich friable loam, 40 to 45 bushels is 
grown. 

I estimate the produce of the county as fellows : 

iUIABLB. ACftSS. 

ISOyOOO acres light land, f th barley * . - . 15,000 
ldO,000 --:— - friable or mixed loam, i^th barley 12,000 
190,000 -MX** strong loam, } the last proportion 6,000 



Total . . • • 33,000 



The average produce may be put at 4 quarters, or 
32 bushels per acre, deduct seed 3 bushels, remains 
89 bushels per acre ; total amount 957,000 bushels. 

Reckoning the consumption in malt liquor at 4 
bushels per head, gives 560,000 bushels for the annual 
eonsumption of the county ; the remainder, or near 
50,000 quarters, is a surplus for other purposes, as the 
fatting of hogs or cattle, or for die consumption of the 
neighbouring populous country. 

Oats are grown but in a smaller proportion, and 
sometimes sown upon one ploughing of grass I^od* 
Mr. Eichard Miljer generally grows thus, from 35. tQ^ 
40 busbels per acre ; and the oats are succeeded by pota- 
toes or winter vetches ; he sows 6 or 7 bushels per acre., 
Oats are sometimes grown upon new enclosed waste 
landp after p^ing aa4 burning. I s^ir, upon a late en« 

cIosimI 



closed peat bog, but well drained* osits growing at 
least 50 bushels per acre* 

. Mr. C. tbinkg oats a very exhausting crop ; but upon 
li^bt land of inferior quality j^ believes may answer 
better than barley, but should succeed turnips, and be 
laid down with seeds. 

He further complains of oats degenerating in qua- 
lity ; saya, he has formerly had Poland oats 10 or i2lb. 
P(er bushel heavier than can be met with now ; and 
thinks premiums should be offered to the merchants 
for importing seed-Qat$ of superior quality. 

The oats universaily preferred here are the white 
OfLts, Dutch or Poland. A sort in kpown hcre^ and has 
n^ade its way in many parts of the kingdom, under the 
name of Potatoe-oats, the u^^mesaid to be derived from 
having originally come over in a cargo of potatoes ; 
it is a good white oat,. bolder and larger than the com- 
mon Dutch oat* The culture of oats in this cpunty ii 
not, I believe, greater thi^n for its own consumption, 
hieing seldom grown upon the rich or fertile lands, the 
average produce may be reckoned 36 bushels per acre, 
iMid the seed sown 6 bushels. 

Pease 9LTe cultivated in the fields, but upon a small 
scale; nor does the crop in general seem to answer 
here so well as grain or otlier pul^. In the present 
year, 1807» there has been an almost total failure, a 
t^n-acre piece, harvested near Evesham, M^as shewn mp 
by the,owner, which he estimated would not produce 
Ummore than 6 bushels per ?tcre; the stubble waji 
working as a partial fallow for wheat, the crop had 
been. drilled, but owuig tp suc)dei> rain had been pre- 
vented hoeing, and bev^me ^motUer^d with weeds j 
oth§r p^-crops bad been cut aii fpddei^ foif: horses ; but 
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I Vm iti^tm^Sioiiit! gbbd p^tcrbtis fiad bdeTn bn^ 
vested at Fladbury the last week in' Jaly,'l80?. 

fHa!^ are grbwii eidier* uponbnd- ploiigbtng ofi tmtp 
ot^ujpdti'a batley stubble, ploughed' dp after fidlom* baiU 
ley, itnd are generally ^cce^ed by wheat ; tb^y aM^- 
sown broadcast, or drilled, and seldom set by baod^* 
produce precarious; a good crop 30 to 40 bbsbds'pto 
adre, a great jrii^ldixig drop sometitnes nlorei and'often* 
tiiihl^ liess, dowd to 20 bushels per acre, Or tb sciaretf 
tfie' sbed again. This crop should certaif^ly lievei^ bd 
sown but in rows, on clean latid, and kept perfectly 
clean from' weeds by hoeing. 

Beans are grown considerably upon the sti^g landU^ 
of Worcestershire, and none but the greatest slovens m># 
tUink of sowing tihem broadcast ; they are very generally 
eitlier set by hand, or drilled by a machine ;- itk tMif 
former ca^ women and children- are ]^ihcfpally eitl^- 
plo^ed, who s6t fcom 3 to 4 l»ii^h6ls per a^rd, at frbillf 
18. 6d. tio &. i^ir btishbl (of g gallons^ with- the allo#^' 
ahc6 of a quart of cyder per diiy eafch ; th6 a^er^lg«f' 
€)cpetlse of thus sietting may be reckoned* at about M" 
per acre; the time of setting is February and Malrdl^ 
jUt. Darke observed, '^ we excel in nothing i^ much as 
setting b6a!n^> it is superior to drilling in i^ most j^^- 
f^ct staie ; they are Al set by line, and we pfefei^ sbu^ 
ting thenfi norAi and south, to have the benefit o{$k&. 
Sun betwixt the rows ; they are hoed three trmei' wilit'. 
th^ gardener's comihg-hoe ; the large tick beatf h^ 
lii^d, and they produce (Efficient to sattisfy the ouhii' 
Vator/* 

The milchines fo^ drilling beans, lay inf tiro rowtt' 
duly, and ar6 drawn by one horse, at about 1^ inciiea' 

distaniy ^th ^ hdder and dn?6r s^ 2 acre^.j^ day Miy 

■^ ^ 'be ^ 



he' drilled ; tbe expense may therafoiie be reckoVBd * 
less than one half that of setting* 

Ai]g!iist.6, 1S07^' I e^taniined a bean field adj<Hnfng^ 
HBiHl^ton> Chtin:b-yatid, near^Eveshaitt^ set in rows 
la^incbesu^aodei^, 4 to 5 feet high, and- well podded ; ' 
tlm- ci^ catitiot be less than 40 bnshels per aore : saw" 
lAaiiy othet^ fields' of beaxis set or driiiedy the erbpr- 
gentftAfy good, free from- mildew or idseots. Mr. 
Muitislly of Kresbam, shewed me a field of his drilled ' 
by a maehine at 14 inchesj» the crop clean and good, - 
fiiHi^ quait^fti pef^at>re. A good crop' of beahs> wilf 
scmietimed produce 4 D to 45- bushels per aere. 

The hatve^ing of beans is iii August and September ;* 
they aye cut by htind \^ith a- hodt, and' laid down irr 
armfuls toseadcM atid dry ; they are afteirwardsgatberad' 
11^, and set an^ end in^ shocks ;- and', when sufficiently 
seasoniedv ante caitied to the: stack. I suppose the ' 
growth of beans in- this> (ioon^ t<o> be considerably more * 
tbonl iW owtf donsirihption« 

Vetches. WhiM* vetdbes are sown tbe latter etid of 
SepCemberV and MMMnei^ vetches In March, April, atid ' 
Maiy,' for sUcoesliton ; but I ha»ve always- had the best ' 
ol<opS froitt wiBfter vetches.— -il/f. Oldacre, 1 hareseen 
ttettr up* thk seasKMt, >d05, in* September and Oc^' 
ttfbt^j artdsome sowfil irt drills'; tftey atre principally* 
eli^to green by hoftes, ettWr by tying to them, or 
dtaf^yif^ thenv to the staMe, afrd a pfroportroil are 
8J^^^f6r seed.— fF. P. 

Vefches are tery generally ctdtivated in Worcester-* 
dbke ki tinmt parts- of the county, and the ittairi object^ 
i§ tot feeklif^ faorsei^ iii fbeir gti^n st^te ; they Are set- 
&t tievet Aiade into ber^, tbe ^xoeltcfnt natural nxi^adotr^ 
dl f he^ eofHity rei^ri^ that tmnecetstsary . 

Wt4 Richflr^ MOh^^ BrMt HaU,«lwdy^'groi«^ 9 dr" 

8 acres. 
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8 acres, part autumn and part spring sown ; they are 
mostly carted to the stable. 

At Mr. Knight's, Lea Castle, Wolverley, vetches are 
regularly cultivated, and always M'ith a view of carting 
to the stables ; the present year, 1807, 1 there examined 
a piece of 10 acres; drill sown, mostly in the auttinio, 
but part in the spring, the crop good ; two single-horye 
carts can at once draw enough for a night aud a day's 
consumption of twelve horses ; which, in July, the stew« 
ard and I estimated to consume half an acre per 
week, at which rate 10 acres last tw^ve horses twenty 
weeks ; they were drilled at nine months and hoed» 
and will be followed by vetches again ; but Mr. Par- 
tridge, the steward, thinks, on their light land they are 
in general best followed by a fallow for turnips. 

I observed, about the middle of August, part of 
these vetches were cut for a crop of seed, they having 
run too ripe to be used as green food. 

Upon this subject of making vetcbfss last the greater 
length of time possible as green food, Mr« C. ob* 
serves, that the winter vetch early mowuj that is at any 
time before being in full blossom, will, in its second 
shoot, or aftermath, continue green much longer than 
the spring sown vetch ; but after being in full blosSiOm^ 
the aftermath is not M'orth saving. The true systeQi 
for extending their use is probably this, i. manure, and 
sow early in September, to be ready for cutting the 
beginning of May ; 2. continue sowing in September 
for succession, and a few may be sown iu spring for 
comparative experiment; S. the second shoot of. all 
those cut before the plant is in full blossom must, be 
preserved for late use; but, when the full blossom is 
attained, the ground may be ploughed as the crop i^ 
clearedt Mr« C» thinks, that by judicioi^s gmpiig^iiicnt 

upon 



upon this system, vetches as green food tnay be secured 
generally through the months of May, June, July, and 
'August. 

Mr. C further says^ upon an arable enclosed farm, 
one*tenth of the arable is not too much to be sown 
with winter vetches, in a dry summer all will be want- 
ed, or cut in full blossom ; they make excellent fodder, 
or may be saved for seed ; in general, they do best sown 
about the end of September for general use. 

He also says, horses are best fed with vetches in tlie 
stable, as they are then always in readiness for work, 
besides making a deal of manure; some, however, 
think tying the best, especially for young horses. Cat- 
tle, sheep, and pigs, are equally fond o^ vetches ; in 
some years, when grass has run short for milking cows, 
I have cut vetches for them, and thereby kept them up 
to their milk, till rain came to bring forth the grass, 
otherwise the cows would h^vebeen nearly dry. 

In order to be sure of the true winter vetch, it is best 
for the farmer to save his own seed ; the winter velcfa 
is known by its growing bushy for some time after 
springing up; the other sort growing spiry, and will 
not stand a hard winter ; seedsmen are sometimes de- 
ceived themselves^ and the value of the seed has been 
koQ^n to be returned when the crop has perished by 
frost ; but this does not make amends for the lost crop. 

— Ji/r. a 

I shall beg leave to conclude the subject of vetches, 
Jbj an attempt to correct an error very prevalent, which 
h that of calling vetches tares ; vetches are no more 
fares, than wheat is rye or barley, being of a distinct 
-fthd ditbrent genera and species, though of the same 
class and order, but having distinct essential characters. 
'Tbevicia, or vetch tribe, iodades ibe plautin question 

(vicia 
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(vicia sativa9)and with it five or six more species^ wbidb 
are natives ; also the different varieties of beans an4 
pease, which are but different families of the sam^ 
tribe, and though originally exotics, are now m^ti- 
raiixed. The ervum, or tare tribe, includes two oatife 
species, the smooth podded and rough podded, bedi 
terrible weeds when abundant in com ; the seeds urn 
generally four in a pod, bul sometimes more, the lentil 
(ervum lens) is of this genus. 

J^otatoes. This excellent vegetable seems to be en« 
tirely got clear of the curl, no appearance of it to be 
seen in the crop, nor complaints heard of it in conver- 
sation ; the cure of the disorder has been radically 
effected by rejecting the old sorts, worn out or d^geu 
Derated, enfeebled or debilitated, (according to Dr. 
Darwin) by repetition of solitary reproduction froti 
sets or cuttings, but now restored and renovated by 
the introduction of invigorated varieties, raised bf 
sexual reproduction from the flowers and seed vessels; 
the time of planting potatoes is March, April, May^ 
and some in June. 

Potatoes are grown in great plenty and perfection in 
this county, and in a variety of ways, both by hand 
work, and the plough. In the neighbourhood of Broms* 
grove and elsewhere, are large field plots, wcll*m^ 
naged and kept clean ; and the present year, ISOIy 
nothing can be more promising fdr a crop. 

Mr. Richard Miller, upon Brant Hall Farm, prefers 
the following method: after well working and ma* 
During the land, it being harrowed down lev^l, !lo 
strike furrows with a common plough about two feft 
asunder, then to drop in the sets by hand, and cofer 
theni slightly with a hoe or rake, and as they shoot, 
liorse-faoe them wkh a plough, turning a lunrow eitl^r 

; Tray, 
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way, the earth boards on either sides of this plough can 
beset wider or narrower fay screws ; it is also adapted for 
hoeing cabbages, or any other crop in rows, at a proper 
distance ; he reckons to grow from 300 to 400 bushels 
jier acre, of 80lb. to the bushel ; and has grown annually 
about four acres ; sold them, in 1806, at 20l. per acre 
growing; the buyer getting them up, but he drawing 
them to Birmingham, about six milea distance. 

Mr. Carpenter says, potatoes were known in England 
i, litde before the year 1600; they succeed on any soil, 
but best, both in quantity and quality upon light land ; 
he prefers glowing them after turnips, as they want no 
other manure, and it ensures a clean crop. The mode 
he adopts is to give the land a first ploughing and har^ 
towing, and then to plough the whole field in two fur* 
row ridges, the farrows of a moderate breadth ; women 
&nd children then drop the seed in each opening at six 
inches a part ; this done, draw, with one horse, a light 
pair of barrows acr(X» the furrows to co>irer the sets ; 
the land being in a clean fertile state requires hoeing or 
moulding but once ; and at gathering the crop, there 
bein^ no weeds, prevents much trouble and expense. 

In addition to these methods, large quantities of po- 
tatoes are set l>y hand in hole^ made by a dibble or 
setting stick, both afber digging and the plough. Mr. 
C relates a case of two day labobrers, who, in his 
neighbourhood, in the spring of the year ISOO, gave a 
guinea fer an acre of waste land to plant with potatoes ; 
they pared and burntitby moonlight after their daily la- 
Ibour, spread the ashes, and paid for ploughing Ihem in; 
the crop proved so gopd, and the price of potatoes so 
bigh, ^at they shared 40l. between them, 'besides re« 
kervin^ p''^'^^ of j>otatoeslbr their fan^ijies. 

vs<s 
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USES OF POTATOES* 

Id times of scarcity their value is well known ai 
human food, when cheap they are of great use to pigs 
and cattle \ to make pigs fat they should be boiled and 
mixed with about one-third part of ground barley^ Tye^ 
or other meal ; store pigs that go about thrive well with 
potatoes in a raw state ; and, by giving a feed of raw 
potatoes once a day to fatting pigs, they require less 
wat^r, and by thus changing their food they will tbrive 
better than by confining them to one sort of food only* 

Potatoes when boiled are good food for all kind of 
fowls in a lean state, and will make them fat with 
speed, mixed with a third or fourth part of barlefr-* 
meal, which is also good food for dogs, and further im« 
proved by a little oatmeal, skim- milk, or butter-milk. «-# 
Mr* Carpenter^ 

Respecting the sorts planted, the names are merely 
provincial, and would, therefore, convey no genaral 
idea. A great variety of early and late sorts have been 
raised, and their qualities are well known to every 
cottager who has a garden ; the sorts called here blue 
kidney, and Prussian white, were named to me by Mr. 
C. as famed for excellent cropping. 

The quantity of potatoes raised in this county it 
very considerable, not only sufficient for their own 
consumption for man and beast, but large quantities 
are sent to the mai*ket of Birmingham, and to the po* 
pulous parts of Staffordshire. 

Turnips are pretty much grown in this county, and 
in various rotations; on friable loamy soils, very often 
after the ploughing up of a wheat, or other stubble, in 
autumn i cro8»pl6ughbg and harrowing down the same 
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inMarcb^a third ploughing and barr6wirtg down in May ; 
then manuring with dung, or lime, or both ; ploughing 
tip and sowing the end of June or beginning of Julj, 
and two boeings afterwards ; this management gives 
a good chance for a crop^ and tends to cleaning the 
land, and preparing for the succeeding crop of barlej. 

The crops of turnips are in general very good on 
those lands that suit tbe cultivation ; we have lately 
•practised hoeing, and find it adds one-tbird at least to 
the value of the crop ; we eat the greatest part ofF 
with sbeepi though many are handed into the farm 
yards for cattle ; in wet seasons our sheep tread the 
lands, owing to the deep loam and loose soil, to the 
prejudice of our barky crop; notwithstanding which, 
we prefer the sheep for this business, as it firms the 
land, and backens the mathon poppies and other light 
'weeds, and prevents them from getting too powerful 
in tbe succeeding crops. — Mr. Darke. 

Mr* Richard Miller, Brant Hall, being $hort of tor- 
tttpland, sometimes grows turnips on the same land 
tour or five years together, and with the best success* 
Swedes succeed best after tbe common turnip, and 
fucked from Birmingham at six miles distant; be 
groivs about as many Swedish as common turnips, and 
often the two sorts in rotation -^ the first tomips gone* 
rally succeed wheat. 

Mr. Knight grows annually fifty acres, or more, 
generally upon a turf fallow, but sometimes after 
wheat, vetches, or carrots ; they are mostly drilled, but 
•ome sown broadcast ; the turnip drilling is thus ma« 
tiagcd, after well working the land and laying on lima 
yfour tons per acre, whicli costs 14$. 6d. per ton, ready 
money, delivered upon a canal against one side of the 
Ikrm, the Um« being spread aad veil farrowed in, tbe 
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":land is. stricken into two furrow iidge$, jaJKHat l>Mrj(>'f«et 

:from middle to middle ; the dung cart is tben.fippli^, 

. and a row of rotten dung laid along every fifth. hollow, 

at the rate of about ten tons per apre; thisia lotmae- 

diately divided and distributed along rtJbe hojlofw^yjaad 

another plough follows to cover- the dung, by diyidiqg 

t the ridges upon it in single furrows ; the drill qpMbine 

.follows, drawn by one horse, going j^pjQg.one i^f:tke 

hollows ; a roller presses down two ridge$>'Pn&0P;!9fM^ 

side the horse's path, in which the seeds, ^red^popilfd 

over the manure^ and covered in by .short roUers^fpI- 

.lowing the delivery, two rows only are.thus dril^.fta 

time^ by one horse, uponfour furrows. Mr. F^rtj^dgjf ^ t|ie 

. steward, observes, they get on thus at the. rate pf ope 

■ acre and a half per day, with nine or ten hprses^fburin 

two teamsr to plough, one at tlie drill, and the rest {at 

..tlie dung carts; the whole is immediately dci^ pn:t|ie 

fresh soil, by which the vegetation of the 4^Qd is:pip- 

"inoted,: the dung covered up under the 3e^^ and.af;ood 

.; crop generally ensured. But Mr. P« thiuks the; disttm^ce 

-in the rows being about two feet is too wid^,j(9S;tfaey 

:. are horse and plough hoed ; and that mprew^gbt ^r 

" acre might be obtained by broadcast sowing) viyl^ehiis 

i. sometimes.practised, particularly on wxeyen Js^Qd}. V;bere 

: the drill does not wx)rk so well. 

When dung is not used in addition to th^Jwej S4^t 

.is substituted, 50 bashels per acre, at 8d. pifsrj^ushel, 

besides carriage; but the soot merchant sowii^git.uppn 

'•the land well worked and harrowed .down ; : ^e>}aDd/is 

- • then stricken into ridges as before,. and the drillimnie* 

• ;diately follows. without turning back the fu^rpwS) ibe 

* cleaning is performed by a hoe-plough between jthe 
. i sows/^which are afterwards further thinned by wimen 
i *- ♦ V.' .. .' ,2 ,. » ., r .jpd 
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Wl cliiUiren^ no ^ill beint umceamy ; about ^b« of 
seed is drilled to an' acre. 

In some other places» I saw tumipt drilled on level 
Und, at about 9. inches, but the greater part of this 
crop is, at present, sown broadcast. 

Mr, C. has made comparative experiments on ttie 
effects of muck and lime, and both on turnips and the 
succeeding crops, and reports as follows :-« 

No. 1. Muck and lime, both for turnips; turnips, 
l^irley, and seeds good. 

No. 2. Muck only for ditto ; turnips rather inferior, 
barley better, seeds good. 

No. S. Lime only for ditto ; turnips inferior, barley 
three- fourths the former, seeds better than either, and 
after three years pasture, the land equal. 

Mr. C. reports a piece of land in bis occupation, 
sown with turoips, being so full of chadlock, that no 
hoeing, or weeding, could master it the first year ; it 
was, therefore, fallowed for turnips a second time the 
ensuing year ; the chadlock came up very thick after 
the first and second ploughiugs and barrowings ; but, 
after another ploughing, became dean, and has con-* 
tinued so ever since. 

Mr. C. thinks turnips upon light land, should al« 
ways be sown upon a clean turf fallow, or after rye 
and vetsbes sown in August, and eaten off by ewes 
and lambs ^the April following;. in this rotation they 
scarcely ever fail, will do with less manure, and tho 
land will produce more grain afterwards by many 
bushels per acre, either of wheat or barley, than when 
it has been previously exhausted by cropping from* 
the turf. He prefers, for early sowing, the tankard 
turnip, the white Norfolk, and the ,bell ; or some of 
each sort ; for the second sowing thastone, and for tba 
last the early Dutch. r 
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Bil iflMMit Unm you sow, he nys, <^ it is ncc0§* 
sary to plant turnips for seed under your ovrn inspee* 
HfM ; ^ proper time is November, and to prefer those 
t«mips diat are best in shape^ clearest on the nii4« 
Irith the fewest wrinkles on the crown^ and befort 
planting tbe top should be cropped ; as I bare knowa 
It wild sort come from the seedsmen/ that has rim in 
the top, and produced very tittle bottom. 

Turnips are sown here from midsummer to the end 
of July; hoeing is done at 5s. per acre, tbe first time, 
and ^ 6d. the second , with a gallon periiay dfbeer 
to each workman. Many things have be^n suggested 
(says Mr. €.) to preserve turnips from the fiy, but 
tfiere is no dependance to be placed on any of them; 
night rolling does not answer the end, the oidy ptre* 
caution is to give tbe land a fine tilt, and fill it with 
manure to push the young plants into the rough leaf, 
at which time they are ^e ; but this will not prevent 
the ravages of the fly, if attacked by them before thai 
period. To this I shall add, that sowing every day 
immediately after the plough should never be neg* 
idcted. I scarcely ever knew a piece of turnips mock 
injured by the fly, where this practice had been rigit^ 
adhered to. 

'Mr. C. professes to be in possession of a no^tnimy 
er specific, that will eflectuaUy answer the end } and 
will drive the flies out of a field of turuips, if they 
appear ever so numerous, wi^l secure the crop, and do 
material service to the young plants in their futuiv 
growth. Thift secret I requested him to detail in thi» 
Ileport, and trust to ti^ gratitude of hid country for 
a euitable recompeif^ey but this he has hitherto de« 
dined i he ofiinred ta^ commtrnicate it to me, if I would 
keep it seer^, imf this I refused, telling him what- 
ever informal^ I received I should communicate; 
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tie aclvises to 56w balf a gallon of seed per acre^ in- 
stead 1^ the U9ual quantity at from 1 to dib. ; when 
the plants appear to barrow the piece with light 
harrows lengthwise, and a few days after barrow 
crosswise, the fly, he says, will be mnch disturbed by 
the harrow, the plants thinned, and the operation of 
hoeing facilitated. Respecting the best method of 
using turnips to adrants^f he thinks, if the land b^ 
in high condition, a considerable part of the crop may 
be dra^vn off to stalls, or turf land, for cattle, or sheep t 
but if the land be indifferent or poor, the greatest part 
should be consumed by sheep, on the place 6t growtlw 
Turnips are c^ten sown on early stubbles near Kid* 
derminster and elsewhere, on sandy land, for spring 
sheep pasture ; and, to be succeeded by turnip iallow. 
A very good crop, IB07, there, sown after barley^ 
harvested August d. 

Mr. Carpenter has since communicated to me his 
preventatfive, or preservative, against the fly in tur« 
nips, which he perrnits me to make public, together 
with a certificate from a gentleman who has proved it. 
He intends to publish a second edition of his Treatise 
on Agriculture ; but, supposing this Survey may come 
iMfore the public sooner than that makes its ap«* 
pearance, he permits me first to report it. If the effect 
should be properly established by experiment, he will 
certainly be entitled to ^be consideration of hia coun- 
try, and to a remuneration proportion^ tQ the im- 
portance of the discovery. He believes it will never 
lail, If strictly adhei-ed to. 

^ The turnip fly, that he refers to, appears to me^ 
from his description, to be of the beetle kind, (chry* 
somek nemorum,) wings two, covered by two sbdls, 
akippevsi hop or tAe wiof , length hidf n line (Ser" 
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kenhout). A line is, I believe, one-tenth of an inctr/ 
This insect, when much disturbed, takes wing, and 
is soon out of sight. 

As prevention is better than cure, the first process 
is in the preparation of the seed • mix an ounce of 
flower of brimstone to every pound weight of turnip 
seed, at least twenty-four hours before sowing ; sow 
two quarts to an acre regularly and well, and so as to 
cover the ground well without vacancies, then look 
over the ground once or twice a day for the fly, if 
with a microscope the better \ if the fly be discovered, 
immediately harrow ; if not, harrow to thin the crop^ 
and cross harrow till thin enough for hoeing; if the 
fly comes or continues, then sow S bushels per acre of 
dry lime, or dry sifted fine ashes ; but« at all events, 
hoe in time, and repeat it, if necessary; the sowing of 
lime, or ashes, should be done early in the morning, or 
in the evening when the dew is on, as it then better 
adheres to the leaves of the young turnip plants. 

Mr* C. has great confidence, that if these rules be 
strictly attended to, the effects of the fly on turnips 
will be prevented ; but says, ** if people will not be 
at the trouble, they must take their chance* He has 
never known it to fail, and the communication was 
attended by the following certificate. 

Impney, J\dy 16, 1803. 

** This is to certify, that I hslve, with satisfaction, 

" tried the method recommended by Mr. Car* 

** penter, for preventing the ravages of the 

<' flies on turnips, and have found it eflfectual. 

** Richard Francis.". 

To the above, I would add a recommendation, that 
turnips in dry weather, should be always sown on fresh 
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ploughed land, the same day tbe land is ploQgbed. I hope 
gentlemen and farmers will try Mr. C.'s method upon 
part of their turnip ground^ by which, and compering 
that part with the other, its merits or inefficacy, may be 
ascertained and determined. 
Further Memorandums an Turnips, Cammm und 

Swedish^ 

Mr. KnightV steward, who manages another fiurmt 
where he cukivates turnips broadcast, thinks ii% 
beats Mr. Ki^ght's drilled crop ; the latter has chal- 
lenged him to weigh, which he has hitherto declined. 

Mr. Knight informed me that his Swedish turnips, 
were this year, I6O79 manured for with muck, the 
crop preceding having been common turnips; that 
part of the seed had been procured from Sweden, he 
having connections there in the iron trade ; but, 
neither he nor I could perceive any advantage either 
way in the orop, between foreign and English seed. 

Memorandum^ Oct 1807- — Turnips which escaped 
the mildew conmion on them this season, now grow 
fast ; the Swedish have been less aflbcted, and are 
thriving and good* 



I more than once called at Mr. Knight*s, at a time 
fixed to have weighed a perch of turnips, drill and 
iHToadcast, and thus to have ascertained the weight of 
each per acre; but the weather was so unfavourable 
each time tlmt it was obliged to be given up ; but I 
know, from experiments of my own, that it requires 
a very good crop to be twenty tons per acre, that half 
the quantity is much oftener grown, and that a good 
average crop is not more than fourteen or fifteen tons 
per acre. 

^mikh THmifs are grown in this county, but not 
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fioasiderabljr ; the few I saw wei>e sown broadcaA 
March 3^ 1807f viewed Mr. Richard Miller's crop» 
Brant Hall, about four acres, and very good, now eat« 
ing by ewes and lambs, they succeeded common tur^ 
nips, and were mucked for from Birmingham; be 
saves his own seed by transplanting the best formed 
roots into a garden bed ; seed sown from two to three 
pounds per acre, and perfectly cleaned from wfeeds^by 
J^iag ; he has grown them for many years, and means 
to continue their growth; they are generally followed 
by common turnips. . ' 

At Mr. Knight's, about live acres had been sown 
liroadcast, the last week in May, ld07 ; they were in 
^uly of promising appearance, and had been weli hoed 
Iknd cleaned ; they were sown after common turnips 
the year before. I went over this field i^in with 
Mr. Knight, September £9, 1607, and found the crop 
very fuU and good. 

In my tours through the county, in 1804, I law 
9ever^ specimens of Swedish turnips upon a small 
acale, and even in the common field of Bredoo. Mr. 
p. reports, that they have been given with success Uk 
horses in the spring seed-time, being first washed, and 
given morning and evening ; half the usual quaodty 
of com was sufficient, the horses refused good cloveir 
when they had Swedish turnips ; the man who lodce4 
after th^m, says, they are equal to carrots for horses^ 
and he has proved bodi ; tl^ie horses refused the ooa* 
Bfion turnip, if any happened to be mixed with tbt. 
Sw^ish i they are proper to give horses from Christ* 
m^to May. — Mr. C. 

Cubbages are known in field culture, but not to » 
large extent ; I sometimes met lyith them in hop^-yardsji 
in a row with the hop-plaats, where they ^row w6ll» 
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tad to a laige siati Mn Riohard MiU«r k a gr^w^ 
of cab.biiges to the extent of about Iwo acres ; kh9 spoi 
of grounfl be has fixed upoo, is a peat bogi whiok ka|h» 
peood to be near the faf oi'-boiue ; this bfiog vail 
draioed^ was first planted with p^tatoesi and tinsf 
with cabbages anpu*Uy» oa the same ^x>t| but muckad 
at tioiQs from Birmingham ; he saves his owq s asj t 
and SQQietimes furnishes Us friends and neighbouiiw 
The sort he grows has a purple cast between the drum 
heaci Scotch and tht r^d cabbage, be has planted tbts^ 
two sorts together for seed, and is sure they hafe iq^ 
tarmiKod ; they are bard and firm> and stand the winttr 
better than most others^ 

Hq.soWs th^ seed in his garden at two seasonSi 
August, and early in the spring ; the spring sawn plants 
inuoh the best crop, March, 1607 % the autumn sown 
haviQg got. too forward in November and December^ 
)806,vowing to the warm and growing wtatber al 
that time.;, in constquence of which, the leaves fell in 
winter^ tbey are carted to turf land, or stalls for sheep^ 
Md all kinds of cattle stock* 

Carrd/«.'»^Wolverley sands have long been ftimoqp 
for the growth of carrots, as well lU for saving carrot 
seed. Mr. Knight has, this year, 1807i a piece of 
mbout ten acres* and means annually to grow about the 
lAame quantity ; they were sown in March upon turf^ 
or ley ground, of two years standing, trench-ploughed 
to about twelve inches deep; after ploughing und har^ 
/owing, the sowing is thus conducted : a hand drill 
|s drawn by a man, making three sBiall drills, twelvo 
inches asunder, (see Implements) ; two women follow 
imd tow the seed by band in two of the drills, the 
^^^ being previously rubbed and mixed with sand ; 
OP tbif return the vaomt drill is occupied by one of the 
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fangs of the machine, thus gaging th^ distance^ and to 
in succession till the whole is completed ; the seed is 
•covered in by hand raking. Considerable attention is 
necessary in the sowing, otherwise there will be Tacant 
places; the hoeing and cleaning is perfomied by 
hand, at about a guinea-and-a^-half per acre ; turnips 
generally follow this crop ; they are given to horses^ 
or other live stock occasionally, or otherwise sold to 
the market people, wholesale at 2s 6d, per hundred 
weight, who fetch them away, and carry them to Bir« 
minghami Stourbridge, or the populous parts of Staf» 
fordshire. A good average crop will .produce fifteen 
tons per acre, which, as above, amounts per acre to 
S7l. 10s. the soil is a deep sandy loam; about four 
pounds of seed is sown to an acre. 
. Mr. Knight has sometimes sown carrots after turnips^ 
and thinks they succeed better than on tutf land trencbv 
ploughed ; but his steward observed to me, that upoa 
pulverized land, though apparently clean, being of 
slow growth fron) the seed, they are so apt to be 
choaked by weeds, especially in wet seasons, and sa . 
.difficult to keep clean, that he prefers turf land trench* 
ploughed ; in either case the land should he as clean 
as possible^ and the richer the better ; some of bis 
lieighbours sow a few acres, generally broadcast mixe4 
with sand ; the seed has been mixed and sown witb • 
brewer's grains, to sprout it before sowing, and occa« 
sion a quick growth, and this method is supposed to 
answer/ ]\Ir. Honeyboum, at Disbley, Leicestershire 
assured me, that he had perfectly succeeded in sowing 
carrot seed by Copke^s drill, being Qrst well rnbbed| 
and intimately mixed with saw-dust sifted, the ladleii 
of the drill will then take up and regularly deliver it | 

aud be desired me to r^conmeo^ this %o M^ Knigbli 
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and the Wolrerley ' carrot growers, as a meaps of 
saving them a great deal of trouble in the sowing of 
that difficult sowing seed. 

I was assured that the growth of carrots had heguQ 
to decline amongst the Wolverley farmers, till Mr« 
Knight took it up with spirit and roused their atten<* 
tion. Respecting their application^ nothing is known 
of making the tops into bay, but any kind of stock 
will eat them green ; and Mr. Knight thinks them 
^worth 20s. per acre, besides labour, to cut off and 
i^arry green to sheep, throwing them upon pasture 
land, as he has found by experience that sheep are 
fond of themy and he believes them to be wholesome 
food as well as nutritious ; they are equally acceptable 
to hogs. Respecting the roots, any kind of stock will 
take to eat them greedily, and in such quantity as not 
to pay for the food, when there is a demand for it at 
market ; but thinks them hardly food good enough for 
his horses, which are in constant work and exerciscp 
uidess mixed with some more astringent food ; and be* 
lieves that for that purpose they are inferior to corn 
and hay; he, therefore, prefers selling them to the 
market people, when they will fetch them away, at 
j2s. 6d. per hundred weight. 

Storing* — ^Various ways have been tried, as bury* 
ing in dry sand, but this is troublesome except fo( 
small quantities ; storing within the building, and also 
hurrying in tumps or heaps in the manner of potatoes ; 
and in idl which ways they will sometimes keep well; 
but are^ at other times, liable, when put together in 
too large quantities, to heat from fermentation, ia 
irbach case they will rot with great rapidity ; the sama 
V^itforfqae has been known to happen to potatoes, 
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but carrots art still more liable to it, th<>ugb tbey art 
much more bardy with respect ta frost. 

Mr. Knight, from attentive obseryation, bolil^^t* tbt 
best way is to let them remain in the grounci, and fork 
them up as they are wanted ; they are little liable to 
injury from frost, especially on dry sandy landf and 
will remain good till the tops begin to sboot iu tbi 
l^pring. 

A good deal of carrot seed is sa^ at Wolverby, 
and sometimes has been sold to London. I remember 
an anecdote told me, some years ago, of a Worceater^ 
shire gentleman, who, thinking to get better ciurrot aaedi 
sent for it to London ; but^ upon inquiryi found it lia4 
been grown at Wolverley, in his own neighbourhDodi 
JAr. Knight generally procures the seed from Loe* 
^on, not haying yet grown any, and having been 
refused seed by one of bis neighbours from jealousyi 
be believes the London seed to be equally good* 

The process of growing carrot seed, is similar to 
that for the seqd of turnips ; select out some of the 
kindliest plants, root and branch, trim the topi of 
straggling leaves, and plant them out at a profier 
distance, they w^ shoot in the spring, and nothing 
more is necessary than to keep them clean from weeda 
and free from vermin, till the seed is rip^, wb^o i( may 
be cut and rubbed out. 

ClovetC i^ considerably cultivated ie this eottn^y 
both for pasture^ fodder, and seed ; Worcester being 4 
great market for dealers, in seed clover, where Qoaiijr 
speculative bargains are made ; besides, witb tbi 
^Bu^mers who buy it for use, it is generally sown wi^ 
barlpy^ aometimes amongst autumn wheat in the spriiiK^ 
^d sometimes witb sfn-ing wheat^ more raxely wittl 
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tmts or other crop ; the quantity sowa depends upoi^ 
the mixture with other sceds^ aiid varies from six or 
eight, to t^velve or fourteen pounds per acre; it it 
generally sown in April. 

Clover -is often succeeded by wheat, in which cart, 
the best system is to mow the clover for hay in Ju^t 
and let it run to a strong aftermath ; then stock well, 
and graze it down about Michaelmas, spread the dung 
ieft by the grazmg stock, and plough and sow directly^ 
tiiiS) 1 think kindlier for the wheat than grazii^ the 
4:lover the whole of the suauner, but it is done in all 
ways; sometimes the aftermath is mown a second 
time for seed, and afterwards sown with wheat ; thisi 
most be very exhausting, unless the land be dunged 
for the whesit. If clover be saved for seed, the land 
Dught to be spring grazed to the beginning of Juncj, 
then dressed over, hayed up, and saved till the seed ife 
|ipe ; after which, if in good heart, it tnay be ploughed 
imd sown with wiieat, but mtlst be turnip fallowed and 
pianiired after the wheat, otherwise any land wip be 
exhaostod. 

White cbver is sown here mixed with other s^eds^ 
in laying land down with barley, for pasture, the com* 
mon dk>\\'»ice four to six pounds per acre \ but I am 
assured mor^ still is betler for the future pastnra. Mr« 
Ilichard Miller sows eight pounds per iBkcre. 

Reipebting land tiring of clover, the opinion of tilt 
Wst .and mmt spirited cultivators is, that the land 
will not tire of clov^ so long as it is well managed^ 
and l^pt in good heart; if it be worn out and ex« 
haastcd, it will not have strength, or power, to force 
ligood^op of clover or any thing. Mr. Knight has 
no fear 6f the land tiring of clover if w^l manured; 
fad Afr» C. sayijthc complaint of tiie had being tired 
1 Pf 
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of red clover, is caused by repeatedly sowing this see4 
in the same- field, \\'itbont any improved culture; if 
land were laid down with the first crop after a ttiif 
fallow, and plenty of lime used, which proves so saln- 
tary in promoting the growth of ^eeds, no such com* 
plaint would exist. — See Seed Clover, and Chap. 
VIII. — Laying Land to Grass. 

Trefoil is in less repute than the clovers, though it 
is sometimes mixed with other seeds (bemg generally 
cheaper) and sown about four pounds per acre, to fill 
up vacancies, where it makes a good and sweet pas* 
ture ; after mowing, it cuts no figure in tbe aftermath, 
and the sort generally sown (medicago lupulina) is 
an annual plant, and if it continues in tbe ground must 
be reproduced from shedding its own seeds. 

Itaj/ Grass is sown witii the other seeds at laying land 
to grass with barley, from a peck to a bushel per acre; 
its great use is for early spring pasture, being generally 
a fortnight before any other grass; many hunnoMf 
upon good loams, have rejected it at times, till, finding 
their error by the lateness of their spring pastures, 
they have been glad to take it in again ; and it is now 
in general good repute ; on good rich loams a peck an 
acre is thought enough; Mr. Knight, on his deep 
sandy loam, sows two pecks ; and Mr, Richard MiUer, 
on cold high loam, sows one bushel pQi^ acre; it is 
supposed to last as long as the land Ufs^tit grass, and 
when ploughed up, is succeede4 by lMiri(^c(ks4 
follow in the usual course of tillage. 

Sainfoin and Lucern are not at all, I believe, growi| 
in this* county, at least I met with no instances, nor 
heard of any. Mr. C. has strongly recommended tbt 
growth of sainfoin, but clearly not experimentally, 
iS he h^ not pointed out the proper soil, which sbojoM 

be 
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be a dry and not cool surface, upon a loose, open, un* 
derstratum, stony, or otherwise; upon thin soil, with 
a bard, gravelly, or congealed understratum, it willf 
not do at all ; as for the plant to flourish, the root must 
have room to strike deep; its appropriate place of 
growth, is chalky or calcareous high ground, upon a 
loose, Qpen, stony bottom, where clovers would not 
well succeed. 

With respect to lucern, be very properly observes, 
diat since the culture and use of vrinter vetches is so 
well known, lucern is less necessary ; but it being a 
hardy perennial, capable of lasting many years, is weli 
worthy of trial against vetches, which must be sown 
annually at a great expense in seed and labour ; I be- 
lieve that lucern, for eight or ten years, would an- 
nually be equally productive with vetches for one 
3^ar, and that it is equally nutritive ; it will succeed 
on clean land either drilled in rows and kept clean* 
till it is got a-head, or will do transplanted ; but, I 
believe, will not succeed broadcast ; with Cooke's 
drill it may be laid in between rows of barley ; there 
would be no doubt of it doing well, and succeeding 
upon the rich loams of this county, if it had only a 
£air chance in culture. 

Ckicoryj (chichorium intybus,) unknown in cultivation 
in this County, though plentiful as a native plant, but 
unnoticed by the farmers, except as a weed ; I found it, 
I^(H, plentifully at Pinnin, north of Pershore, upon 
the headlands of several enclosures; and again, 1807, 
in many parts of the Vale of Evesham, growing luxu- 
riantly; it is always browsed on by cattle in the 
spring months, if within their reach, but towards July 
runs up stalky and weed-like : recommended by the 
Secretary to the Board for Cultivation, for feeding of 

cattle ; 
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cattle; I named this circumstance to a fankiei^} (Mfi 
Murray, of Evesham^ smd pointed out thepknt to bioit 
growing in company with roelilot, by the road nde 
near Evesham, at the ninety-six mile-stone frona Lon^ 
don, and five from Per&hore. 

Bumety (poterium sanguisorba,) also tmknown in 
cultivation, though a native ; I found it, in l8Qi, high 
on Bredon Hill ; on very barren waste land near 
Church-lench ; on rich red loam near Inkboroagh; 
and in a meadow near Tenbury \ and, in Ib07> in the 
church-yard of Hampton* one mile from Evesham^ on 
the north side of the church \ this is the upland buroet, 
a very different plant to the meadow burnet (sangui* 
sorba officinalis) has been cultivated, and is worthy ff 
it, on high, dry, and calcareous soils ; it is cultivated 
as a sallad in the gardens near London. . 

Buck Wlieat is but little cultivated \ I saw it in a 
single instance of two or three acres, a few miles north 
of Evesham, in a miscellaneous field of buck wheats 
turnips, cabbages, and potatoes, September 6, 1806; 
the buck wheat, a full crop, just mown, and laying ihtfaa 
swathe ; also, in ISO?* saw a whole field near West* 
wood, the seat of the Packington family , this last ob 
poor land \ the principal use of buck wheat is to feed 
game and poultry, it is also good for swine, and in 
some places is manufactured into thin cakes, called 
cmmpits, which are a delicacy of the tea-table. 

Hemp and Flax are not very common, but are some* 
times grown; the hemp in smaQ .patches or jrards, 
which, to produce a full crop, must be clean firom 
weeds, in fine tilth, and in good condition; it is sewn 
the beginning of May. Flax is more comoBonly 
grown ; I saw a good deal, of it near BronMgrove in 
barns, and t^ seed panning out ; and a whole fidd 
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covered with flax near Perahore, laid oiit for what h 
called watering, that is rotting the stalk, to make it 
part with the bark or filament. Mr« Pomeroy sajrs^ 
hemp and flax are grown, but chiefly on small tracts* 
occupied by little proprietors, a general opinion pre^ 
▼ailing (though unjustly) fhatthey impoverish tlie M>il| 
and he gives an instance df great fertility and aifie- 
lioration by introducing flax between crops of grain ; 
it may be observed, that the land in this case must havt 
been of a good staple, and the hemp and flax must, itt 
some degree, rob the land, as they support no ]iv% 
stock, and make but little manure, and that of a meagrt 
quality. Mr. C. who has been a considerable growc^r <if 
flax, says, it will come to perfection on most soils, but, ia 
general, it does best on light soils; be says, it takes 
very little root in the ground, and, on that account^ 
can be no great impoverisher ; when sown ia good 
time, in an early season, in March, or the beginning of 
April, commonly proves an early harvest, if the land 
be in g^ood condition ; he has grown turntps afti^ flax, 
by being expeditious in ]^oughing and sowing, worth 
more than the rent of the land ; care must be Uken 
that the seed be properly ripe when pulled, it being a 
valuable part of the crop» 

The chaff of flax is superior to that produced from 
grain of any kind, being excellent food for horses, 
mixed with oats or beans ; the oil and cake jFrom it» 
seed are well known as valuable articles, and tiie msi« 
nure made from cattle feeding on the cake is superior 
to that from any .other fdod. 

The tithe of flax (Mr. C. says) is fixed at Afe shil« 
fingsper acre, and parliament, to encourage iH growth, 
have ordered a bounty to the grower of ibu^^pence 
fMr fitom^ which, ia a middling crop, amounts to ten 
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shillings per acre, and in a full crop to conaidendblf 
more. 

But in the growth of this valuable plant, the law of 
the land, and the custom of landlords, are at Tarianoa; 
the former offers bounties for growing it, and the latter 
generally forbidding its growth, although socb growth 
may often be profitable to the grower, and for the 
public good, without injuring the land; for, if the land 
be fallowed for wheat or turnips, as is most proper, it 
will be in better condition than it was before.-— JbTn C 
He recommends sowing the best Riga flax seed, as 
producing the best quality both of stem> skin, and seed, 
and will so continue for two or three years, and though 
dearest at first, is cheapest in the end. 

Mr. C. recommends, after fla^c, stubble turnips, and 
the second year turnip fallow i he says, two bushels 
and a half is a proper quantity of seed for an acie ; 
the land should be well harrowed previous to sowing 
the seed, as well as rolled, as it cannot be in toonat^ 
liorated a state at sowing ; the bounty, he says, it an 
object, having received 60L at one time, for flax and 
hemp, by order of the sessions at Worcester. 

The various processes, upon hemp and flax, after 
leaving the land, can only be described by those who 
are intimately acquainted with them, from whom it 
is not easy to get accurate information. When thej 
are ripe and harvested, agriculture has done its part} 
the rest may be considered as a branch of manuEao 
ture.* 

Hops. — This plant has been long cultivated in this 
county in great perfection ; but, as Mir. Pomeroy has 
gone, at considerable length, into their culture, and 
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with great accuracy, I ^hall beg leare to insert hi« 
wiio]e account, after making a few fthort remarks from 
ny own observations, according to the plan prescribed 
by the Board. 

The hop-grounds I more particularly examined, were 
those of Messrs. Crane, at Lower Areley, in the Vale 
of Serern, and those of —— Smith, esq. Mr. Wheeler, 
and others, in the parish of Lyndridge, in the Valley of 
the Teame ; the soil of the former a deep light loam^ 
that of the latter a rich deep strong loam. 

1 • Soil, The soil adapted for the cultivation of hops^ 
is, in all eases, a deep rich loam, or a peat ground, well 
drained, consolidated and manured; many hop-grounds ' 
upon the Teame river are within reach of the floods^ 
and have occasional irrigratioa; this is reckoned no 
inconvenience, but the contrary, less manure being, in 
that case, necessary. 

An idea is pretty general amongst the buyers of 
hops, that those from strong loams are poss^sed of 
the greatest condition, strength, or staple, and will go 
the farthest in use ; they are, therefore, generally pre-* 
ferred to those from weaker soils. 

2. Bent. The rent of hop-grounds is seldom distinct 
from that of the other parts of a farm, but may be 
jpeckoned from 30s. per acre for upland, to 50s. on that 
fit for meadow, from its situation and staple. 

3. Exposition. The aspect cf hop* grounds in this 
county should be to the south, south-west| or west, 
and sheltered to the north and east 

4. Preparation. When hop-grounds are formed 
from grass-land, it must be either dug with a spade^ 
or ploughed by the paring plough) which buries the 
sward, and goes full ten inches deep. Tillage land for 
this purpose must be well cleaned fropi weeds, and 

woacs8T£R8Hiit£.j I thorougl|ly 
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th6rdughly tnanured; there are two formt oflayitig 
the land, the one by the plough in ridges, frooi.sefea 
to eleven feet wide, according to the richness of tb* 
soil, most room being given in tjh'e best soil ; the other 
in tumps, by hand-work, laid out in the quincunx 
form, from four feet and a ^alf to seven feet, frott 
middle tb middle ; this tump-work, I understand, ii 
^Idom practised, except where the plough canirat go, 
from mieven, short, or sloping ground *, it has, how^ 
ever, one advantage, the whole of the groitnd ean b^ 
pcGupied, whereas in ridging, headlands milst be left 
for the horses to turn upon ; but the tumps iliust ht 
nrholly cultivated and clean^ by band-work: thejr 
^re formed round, 6at bt the top, about two ftet diai 
m^ter, and wider at the bottom* 

6. Shelter. Hop-Grounds require a sheltered situa^ 
tion, but withal to be suiHciently open for a free 
Ventilation, and to receive all the benefit to be derived 
from the $un and air ; but they would not supeeed on 
bleak exposed ground^ as they require warmth | their 
shelter is the natural hills and slopes of vallejr8> tpgt^ 
ther with the fences of the enclosure. 

6. Manuring, Rich pasture ground, when eultivaled 
for hops, requires, at first, little or no manure.; and 
ho^.-land, within readi of the winter-8oods bf rivei% 
without being too much so exposed, has ft source af 
manure tcom nature t but old tilled lands require to 
t)e well manured with good rotten dung, or compost i 
soil and lime is sometimes used^ and reckoned gbod 
liimnur^^ Mr» Crane reckons bis hc^ground to re« 
qqire manure once in two years, at the rate of siit 
good i:iurt-loads of rotten muok per acre^ worth 7s* GiU 
per load; das is il. Uto. 6d. per acre per annum for 
Inanqre, 



. 1. Plmting. Mr. Cxa«e*3 bpivgriwwwl U nwwUy 
planted in ridges of seven feet aswKbr ; five roots (ml 
near together wre ^alied n sU>cky w4 ^'^ about thre^ 
feet and a lialf &om middle to oiiddle of each .stock pn 
the ridges ; the roots, when planted, are from thred to 
$bc iocbes loog, with two or three shoots ux eacfa 9 no 
produce the first year, but green crops; cultivated ia 
l^oung bop-yards, jts pease^ beans, cabbages, turuips, 
and potatoes. A hop-yard well managtid B'iiU Uukt twooty 
years. -^A/r. ^Vtfiir. 

Fruit-trees bere, on revery fourth ridge, at eleven 
yards in the rows, which. is about forty rcugbt onaJH 
acre ^ tbiis assists the bop«culture in profit. An acre 
ofhop*ground is not by measure, but oq« tbpijisiao4 
stocks are, 10 fdl cases, deenaed an acre, and th^ la- 
bour paid for by that role. An »cre of Mr. Cracie'a 
bop'ground cootaio^ only 2 roods and 10 perches; 
leach stook bas two jpolei^ or two tbouMUid pol^ to ft 
iK^min^l acre. 

Mr. Crane bas scope ^ort grQuud tplanted in tumps, 
About five £eet &om middle to middle, a stock oif fire •setfi 
6r roots in each tump^ and two poles toeaob stocky 43 ia 
the ridge-work. One thousand of these stocks, or 
iumps^ are called an acre as befproj wbicb, at five feet 
jby measure, jCQAtai93 the same as rb«fore, or iabout 2 
zotds^ i^nd iO or ii jpcrcbesu 

'Siyiuiio Snuth's bop-yard, No. l, in t)« Vale jof t\m 
Xeame, is in uine feet /idges, and four i^f. io th^ towb 
from ,8tock to fstock \ oae thousand #tod^ ;tbus (OCieupjr 
4^000 square yiurdft, jor 3 noods and M perob^ of land 
io the acne. In anj^thor of .bis hop-yaridU, No. fi, .tb^ 
xi4ges were eleven feet, .ajad stocks iu :rQws tibree fedt 
six inches; this is 4»^77 ^sfuarie ysurds, ^or three 
jopds 1^ twentj-^me jpeidijBB j^ J^p-^afH^e. Mr^ 
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Smith had about five hundred weight of hops, this 
year, 1807> from each acre. 

* In the hop-j'ard last named, are fruit-trees in every 
fifth ridge, and at fourteen yai^s in the rows, aboot 
twenty-four per acre. 

lo another hop-yard, I observed a row of potatoes 
Sietween each hop-ridge, and turnips are sometimes 
sown, when hops fail ; tumps here at five feet, and 
sometimes at six fee*:. 

Wheeler's hop-ground, rented, with a farm, from 
Mr. Smith, was thirty acres j but part now cultivated 
for other uses, or laid to grass ; ridges here eight feet," 
stocks three feet six inches in rows ; this is two roods' 
and twenty-three perches per acre. « 

8, 9, and 10. Sort, Management^ and Ctiliivatum.'^ 
The general division of the sorts is into the red, green, 
and white. * Amongst the local, or provincial distinc- 
tions, Mr. Pomeroy has named the Golding-Vine, arid 
Mathon-White. Mr. Crane named to me, as favourite 
varieties, in addition to the re^ hop, the non-pareil 
and Kentish grape ; but these distinctions I suppose 
to be local and provincial, and not capable of convey- 
ing general information. 

The first year green crops, as above, are cultivated 
on the skirting of the ridges, and the hop-plants are 
three times kerfed, to mould and keep them clean, but 
are not poled ; the second year they are poled about 
May-day, and may produce half a crop; the third 
year, and afterwards, they are supposed in perfection. 
The regular annual cultivation afterwards is, — the 
ridges are ploughed down in March, or the tumps 
kerfed down, and the manure worked in; also the 
iiop-plants on ridges kerfed where the plough cannot 
go ; they are afterwards plough*hoed, or keifed, diree 

times 



times during the summer, to mould the plants and 
clean away weeds. 

foles, Poling, T^ing^ SCc. Two poles are used tq 
each stock, two thousand to an acre ; they cost 8s. 
per hundred, and about two hundred upon an acre 
annually, or one-tenth of the whole, are reckoned 
to wear out ; tliey are tied to the poles with ruslies, 
at 4s. per acre. The ordinary cultivation, including 
plough and hand-work, is done at ^bout 16s. per 
acre, and may be let td be done at that price. 

The Distempers, to which hops are subject, are 
blight and mildew; for the prevention, or cure, of 
which, no remedy is known ; they are supposed en«* 
tirely dependent on the seasons, as a crop b very 
precarious, and subject to changes so sudden, as to 
baffle all human carcf, or foresight. In the month of 
July, a sudden blight has been often known to raise 
the. price of the stock in hand in a few days, some- 
times to double their former value; and the dealer, 
who has before been pushing off the article, in ex- 
pectation of the price lowering, has, on a sudden^ 
locked up his warehouse, and refused to supply his 
customers. 

Picking. This is done by women and children from 
the neighbouring populous counties, or from Wales, 
principally in September. Women hop- pullers have 
Bd» per day and breakfast, or ^. without, and three 
pints of beer, or cyder, each per day ; eight pluckers 
to a crib in three days pull an acre; expense, 18s. to 
£4s. (Alr^, Crane) ; but this depends upon the bulk 
of the crop in some measure; the operations of drying 
and sacking are well described by Mr. Pomeroy.— « 
See his Account. 

The JExpcmc attending ibd hop culture is pretty 

considerably. 
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eomida*abIe $ Mr. Crane enumerated the follnwing 
expenses attending it: — Firstly, original planting io 
ridges, per acre ^1. ; this is to be repaid by the green 
crops attending it> or by future profit. 

Ordinarj/ Expenses, 

Per Acre* 
£^*. d. 
Coltivatiolk with the plou^i «id kerf -*-->-«OldO' 
Poles, 2,000 to an acre, cost 8K iuterest of capital • - B 
* ■ - 20p per acre, wear out annually, at 8s. - « • 0. 16 O- 
Tying, per acre, 4$. ; picking, on the average, ll. 4s. - 1 8 
Drying and cokes, 7s. 6d^; rent and taxes, 2u - • • 3 7 6 
Manure as lielbre stated ---••-----lad 
Cloth ^ax saeking, 11. ; tithe, it. • -^ . - - - - • |S 
Doty tt 3d. per lb. suppose 6 Cwt« per acre - - - - d 1,8 
Drink -•-^-•0 10. 



Total . • - 15 



If thd produce be less, the duty is of Course less ; 
But I strongly Suspect the picking and manure to be ■ 
under-fated, if not the general culture ; and that the 
annual average expenses are not less than 15L per acre; 
the rent too is here put low. 

The duty is now 2d. per lb. it has been ^d, but 
the planters beginning to break up the hop-yards for 
corn, it was reduced to 2d. ; it has been this year, 
1807» laid in speculation at 80, to 86,0001. but Ihavd 
not heard the real amount. 

Tithe. The rector has a right t6 collect the tithe of 
hops in kind, if not otherwise agreed with \ he may : . 
take every tenth basket when green^ or when sacked 
and driedi may take every tenth sack ; allowing U%m 
per hundred for drying, sacking, and doty. 

With 



With ifc$pect tQ prodoee of hopa* i* w eicfciemely 
Various, (see Distempers,) many hop-yards have s<HBe<« 
tiaies none ; diis year, ]807» is reckoned i^bout,. or 
hardly"^ half a good crop ; the produce g^nerally^ fi^u% 
two to four, or five hundred weight per acre, av^rag^ 
about three hundred weight) in a full hit of hop9, tha 
profusion (like thai of fruit) is very greati ten hundrec) 
"Vireight per acre comiiion; and ev^ 9k ton vp<^ &n 
fcre is said to huve boen grown. 

Profit an4 Las^ Jicemitt. Of this, in the bop-cuU 
ture, it is difficult to form an accurate estimate ; Mr. 
Fomoroy estimiHes th? average produce at six hundred 
weighty and the prico at 3l» lOs. making 2ll. per acre^ 
I suspect the produce thus to be too high, and the price 
too low ; but five hundred at 4l. 4s., four hundred 
weight at ^L 59.» or three hundred weight at 7l«, will 
either produce the same result, viz. 2ll. per acre; and 
if the avoragp o^po^ses be I5h per acre, this would 
jgive 61. p^ acr6 profit to the grower, which is not too 
much for an article that requires so much extra att^q* 
tion and e^rtioq, especially when we consider that 
the family expenses aro to be paid in part from iu 
I should be rather tnclitied to take the.avon^e produce 
at five hundred woight, at 4l. 4s., which would, upon 
6^000 acres^ produce 1,500 tons, at 84l* Amount 
l^iifiQOh as the annual produce of tho county b^ng^ 
af before, 2ih per acre. 

That there is a fair profit to the grower, may be 
supposed, otherwise the culture would cease ; butj it i$ 
very certain, that much more has been gained by 
speculators in. diis article, than by the groupers ; what 
jhas been gaioed by the la^r, ba^ been chiefly by men 
^ property^ who could bear stopkt and keep their pro- 
idu^i till it would bring a g^)od price ^ to do which, 

they 
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they must sometimes have two or three years stock b 
hand. 

Respecting the antiquity of this culture^ it is not 
Tery great. * Dr. Nash says, hops were imported from 
Flanders till Henry VIII., and their culture ititroduced 
into England during that reign ; consequently, the^ 
have been of English growth about three centuries* 

It is stated, by Mr. Malcolm, in his Account of Lon* 
don, that, in the reign of Henry VIII., one hundred 
weight of the best hops were bought for 6s. 4d. 

The Worcestershire prices, 1807, as follow: 

Memorandum. — At Worcester Market, September 
fi6, 1807, new hops, 61. 6s. to 7l. 78. j 1,««0 pockets 
sold. 

At Stourport, September 30, new hops, 61. to 7L ; 
99 pockets sold. — They afterwards fell to the foUowing 
prices : 

At Stourport, October 28, 5l. 5s. to 61. &. per cwt 
137 pockets, weighed from 1} cwt. to If cwt* areragcf 

weight. 

At Worcester Market, October 31st, 5l. to 61. Ss; 
per cwt. 433 pockets weighed; ' 

Note on Hops. Mr. Smith, of Erdiston, informed me 
that he had broken up a good deal of hop-ground, and 
thrown it to corn and grass; and thinks it pays bettet 
so applied, when corn takes a good price ; it is gene^ 
rally thought the breadth of hop-ground has declined, 
though some new plantations have been made ; others 
think the hop-ground remains nearly the same as folr 
some years back. 

Mr. Crane informed me, that when the hop-duty was 

raised to 2|d. per lb. the planters began to break up 

the hop-yards in earnest \ but the halfpenny per lb. 

- ' . being 



being taken off> they desisted. He believes they will 
not bear any Further advance of ti^ duty. , 

Mr. Pomeroy's account of the cultivation and ma- 
nagement of hops, in this county, is as follows: — 

** The hop plantations of this county are, in general, 
a pattern of neat and excellent husbandry. A very 
general and judicious experience, and the most per* 
severing industry, have placed its management, in 
^ this particular, on the most respectable footing ; and 
though something may be as yet reserved to engage 
and recompense the future exertions of the ingenious 
and industrious, it may be asserted with truth, that the 
peculiar, or more general produce, of no part in the 
kingdom, has been cultivated with a greater variety of 
experiment, and emulous exertion, ^han the hop-plan- 
tations of this and the adjoining county. The different 
liorts of this valuable plant, cultivated here, are ranged 
under three general heads: the red, the green, and 
the white. A various cultivation, the real source 
probably of these first distinctions, has introduced a 
variety of different species, though diflPcring little more 
than in name and degree, of the same colour, shape, 
and size. There are two, however, in more paiticular 
esteem, both with the planter and merchant ; the 
Golding-Vine, brought from the neighbourhood of 
Canterbury, and the Mathan-White, the name of which 
denotes it to be a native of this plantation, and of the 
parish of that name. The most hardy, that which will 
flourish with tlie least attention, and is least liable to 
suffer from the seasons, is the red; perhaps the original 
stock. The next in this line, is the green ; which is 
also the most productive. The tenderest, though, at 
the same time, the most valuable, is the white. The 
plantations of this county are principally to the west 

of 
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of the Severn, increasing as they approach the banVl 
of the Teame, and the confines of Herefordshire. The 
situations preferred » are a gentle descent^ with a sontb| 
soutb*M^st, or western exposure, screened at a diatanoc 
to the north and east by high ground. Or plaatations of 
timber; but not so as to prevent a free ventilation: 
the soil, a deep loamy land, or strong clay^ after it 
has been thoroughly limed and manured: but aboivai 
aU, a boggy soil, when conxpletely drained, and duly , 
meliorated, is said to produce the best hops. 

'* When meadow or pasture ground is broken op 
for this purpose, it is either dug, or the sward, beiag 
first pared thinly oif by the paring plough, ig buried 
by the furrow plough, working full ten inches d^arp. 
Old tillage, when converted into hop grounds, re- 
quires to be very completely cleared of weeds ; to 
be thoroughly manured, and to have the ridges, pro* 
vincially lands, entirely levelled. The different man* 
ners in vhich they are worked, are, the tump, and. 
the ploughed grounds ; the former by band, and -tb^ 
latter by the plough ! those are laid out in the ^quift- 
Gunx form, each tump being at the distance of fnuA 
five to seven feet from the. centre of each other. Ob 
these the distance between the stocks is from three tm 
four feet; that between the rows, from seven to nine; 
the greater or less space being always allowed, as tbs 
land is either richer or poorer. In the ploughed,, if 
the circumstances of the ground will admit of it, the 
rows run mostly north and south, with the view to . 
admit the sun more generally, when it has most fbrcas; 
but should it be long and narrow, its greatest length 
extending east and west, that direction is. preferred: 
there are those who give, it the jHreference, when not 
infiuenced by any ^cidental circumstancest m re- 
ceiving 
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teiving tlie morning sun, by which the chill of thd 
night is soonest dissipated. Tlie ^ts are procured 
from the shoots, or roots of the stocks, at the annual 
time of dressing, the latter end of March, -or beginning 
of April. They must have two joints each, the roots 
strikingfrom that in the ground, and the vine shooting 
from that above. Four are planted to a stock,* at the 
distance of about four or six inches from each other, 
«IT inclining or pointing, so as to meet together in the 
eentre. 

" There are two methods observed in {Anting young 
hop-grounds : the frrst^ and more general, is, to plant 
the sets on the situation in whith they are to remain, 
immediately after they are parted from the old stocks. 
In the other, the sets are planted in nui^ries, in row^ 
tbout three inches asunder, whh about five or six 
inches between the rows; here they grow till the 
. ttionth of Oetobei^, when thejr are transplanted into the 
hop-^ound. Under this httei^ management*, if the 
roots are good, one will be sufficient far a stock. In 
removing them, great care must be taken to make the 
opening to receive tliem to large, as not to confine 
the roots : when planted from the stocks, a hole made 
with a peg, to place them in, is all that is required. 
The nursery has certainly great advantage; besides 
ihe saving of a considerable expense, where the sets 
are to be purchased, the land may be woi%ed through 
the summer, to prepare it for the plantation. During 
the first year, the grounds are ploughed, or hoed, pro- 
vineially kerfed, thive times. They produce no hops ; 
bet a good Cft>p of pease, beans, cabbages, or turnips, 
is obtained between the row5. The second )rear they 
«re poled and yidd half a crop ; the third year, they 
»te in pcrfimioAi When they lave reached this stUie, 

the 
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the management is uniformly as follows : — ^They ara 
gone over, mostly four times, with the plough, or kerf, 
beginning about March. The first business is to throw 
down the tumps, and rows of the former year^ and to 
work in the manure, previously brought on in th^ 
winter. I'his consists of fresh earth, rotten dung, era 
compost of dung, earth, and lime, judiciously propor* 
tioued, according to the nature of the soil; each acre 
receiving not less than sixty cart-loads, for 9i good 
dressing — it is repeated, according as the nature of the 
land renders it necessarj*. The stocks are now pruned, 
the remains of the old vines, and superfluous shootS} 
are removed with the hop^knife. The second inoalds 
up the tumps and rows ; the succeeding ones complete 
the moulding up of the plants, and destroy the weeds. 
The tumps are formed round, flat at top, and about 
twenty inches diameter, and somewhat broader aft 
their bottom. The ploughed lands are thrown up 
much in the same manner as for potatoes^ or beaosi 
only higher, and with more soil. The shoots begin 
to appear in April, and the poles are pitched the 
latter end of the same month, or beginning of May. 
These are set two or three to a stock, at a foot di^amoe 
from each other, with great regularity and exactness, 
Imd inclining a little outwards, over the alleys. Some 
attention is necessary, in this part of the business, not 
to over-pole the plants, either in number, or the length 
of the poles, as it weakens them ; and by drawing the 
Tine out to too great a length, renders them less pro- 
ductive. About the close of this^ months and begin- 
ning of June, women are emplo}^d to.direct the vine 
to th^. poles, and tie them with dried rushes. This is 
continued till they are out of reach. The only care 
now remaining is, to keep under the weedsi ud to go 

over 
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over the plantations occasionally, to replace any Tines 
that may strdy, and repair any damage the plants or 
poles may hare received from the weather. Whca 
they have reached their full growth, which is, in some 
measure, regulated by the number and length of the 
poles, the side shoots put out. The method of top* 
ping the vines, to promote the lateral shoots, said to 
be practised in other plantations, is never tised in this. 

** About the second week in September they ripen, 
when the hop'-puliing begins. In a plentiful year, 
it continues six weeks, more or less, according to the 
crop. The cribs. are now placed, beginning on that 
part which lies most exposed to the sun, as being 
soonest ripe ; one, two, or more, as the proprietor's 
plantation is large or small, and he has the convenience 
of kilns to dry them. Each crib has eight' or ten 
pickers, women and children; they pick, if there is a 
tolerable crop, and they are any ways industrious,, from 
six to eight bushels each per diem, which is about a 
sackful (the sack in which they are carried green to the 
liln) ; eight pf these sacks, when dried, make about one 
hundred weight ; but in some seasons, though no ways 
negligent, they will fall short of one half of this quan- 
tity. The pickers come from the neighbouring coun« 
ties ; bat the fslr greatest number out of Wales ; some 
from thirty to forty miles distant. From the cribs, the 
hops are conveyed to the kilns, four or five of the 
sacks alluded to before, at a time, on a horse, and are 
dried as s^on as, possible; they damage considerably, 
if suffered to lie long together before tliey are put on 
t^ kilns. They will heat in six or eight hours, and 
lose colour ; to avoid which, the kilns are kept con« 
istantly employed day and night. The time the hops 
take in drying, is from eight to twelve boors, accord* 

i»ff 
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ing as they are ripe and dry. Great attention^ and 
consider^Ie jodgment, are necessary ia this part of 
the business; the whole of the year's expenaea and 
labour, and at times, property^ to some amount, beipg 
at stake on a single kiln—- it is 'usually entrusted tQ 
those who have been long used io the practice. Tht 
general principle on which they, proceed, is to begiQ 
with a very gentle.- fire^ till warmed through ; the heal 
is then gradually increased^ and continued tUl the core 
(fruit stalk) is quite sunk and dry. They are then r&p> 
moved, and thrown together in a heap, in a cprxiec of a. 
large room appropriated to this purpose, and . fire^ 
quently turned from one side to the other, in order tQ 
cool them completely before they are bagged. . 

<* The method of bagging is as follows :— -A atrong 
hoop is made fast round the mouth of the sack, irhidi 
is then let down through a circular openiog in the 
floor, ma^de for this purpose; a few are first put iBj 
when the man, who is principal i» ttM3 part of |ba 
business, gets in, and by constant treadii^, ptDcaaes 
th^m down as close as he can« A secoiaj person is 
employed in breaking them (that is^ tearing the flow-er^ 
&.C. from the fruit stalk) and throwing them into the 
bag as .they are wanted: thus they proceed till it ii 
full, when the mouth is loosened from the boop, and 
closed, leaving at each corner of the sack ^ apace for 
the hand, for the better convenience of those, who ai» . 
employed in carrying them. 

In the grounds, nothing more is done, but stripping 
and piling the poles ; these are always set up in them* 
about three hundred in a pile, sloping and propping 
each other, the better to withstand the wind. Dif* 
ferent opinions are entertained reapectipg the mJij^ 
riority of the tump, and plot^gh-manageiuent ;. tbo^ 

former 
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ibtmer has certainly the advantage in many parti* 
Cttiai«, aAd is said to be cheaper and more productive : 
but'df it is impossible, from the present extent of the 
plantation ) that any considerably proportion can be 
worked in this manner, from want of hands, the in^ 
iquiry cannot be of much consequence. The expenses 
of these plantations, may be calculated from the foU 
lowing statement : — As tliey always occupy the most 
-valuable tract on (he farm, the rent cannot he set 
4own lower than Sis. per acre, in some instances it is 
much higher. The acre is not to be estimated as 
{statute measure, but after the rate of one thousand 
stocks to the acre, which is, in general, one-fifth less. 
Tlie expense of manure isv«ry heavy, as th^y produce 
HonC) except the ashes from the burning of the vines 
(Mid leaves ; so that were justice done to the rest of 
^le land, the greater part ought to be procured from 
liome. The price <^ dung (provincially muck) in ge* 
netial, k aboiit fis. per waggon-load, or 3s. per ton; 
^tf from stables, in which horses are fed plentifully with 
«orti, the price ruBt higher in proportion) and is fre^ 
4)aently to be fetched eight or ten miles. 

** The hop«grounds are worked sometimes through 
the several seasons, as they are termed, at a fixed 
|Hrice, which is, from 158. to £Ds. per acre, according 
%f^ the different quality jof the soil. The seasons are 
four, and thus divided : — throwing down and cutting, 
vpreading and pitching poles, kerfing and tumping, 
stripping and piling poles : otherwitie the workman re- 
aves his usual pay of is. per day, with drink; or 
some parts are tsaken by the acre, as pitching poles, 
^. stripping and piling Ss. 6d. to 3s. 6d« The W4>» 
vien employed to tie the vine receive 6d. per day, 
with two i|ualts of drinks or tbey tabs them by the 

year. 
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year, at 3s. or Ss. 6J. per acre. Tliie hop. pullers re« 
ceive from 6d. to 8(1. per day, with a pint of thickened 
milk, or something similar, for breakfast every moim* 
ing; two quarts of drink per day, and two dinners 
every week. The pole-man, he who brings and re- 
moves the poles, has all his meals, drink, and from 4b. 
to 6s. per week. The coal (pit- coal coaked) with 
which they are dried, is also an expense of comi- 
derable consequence i it is chiefly procured at Pio- 
sax, in this county, at a distance of several miles 
from some of the plantations, where it costs tfd. or dd 
per bushel ; twenty-eight bushels are a ton, and it 
takes two tons of coak to dry one of hops. . The drier 
IS paid from I2s. to £is. per week,, varying according 
to the number of kilns he has to attend : he has also 
his meals and drink. He who has the management of 
the bagging, is paid 4d. per cwt. exclusive of his as- 
sistant. There are different articles used for bagging: 
the Lpbecks, and a sort of cloth manufactured at Dud- 
ley, in this county, are the most in use, and chiefly the 
latter. The price varies according to the demand. 
The Lubecks are dearest ; they cost, in general^ firom 
28s. to 34s. per piece, and are thirty ^^six yards long, 
and about 31 inches wide. The Dudleys cost from 
£2s. to 32s. and are of the same dimensions, each piece 
making eight sacks, four yards and three quartet 
long, 

^^ Most of the estates which grow many hops, have 
plantations in which the poles are raised. Ash and 
barked oak are preferred ; but willow, poplar, and 
alder, are also used. Where the estate does not pro* 
duce a suflSciency, they are bought at the woods and 
coppices in the neighbourhood, at from 5s. to 15s. per 
hundred : their length is from eight to eighteen cr 

twenty 
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twenty fe^* proportioned to the goodness of the lands ; 
tbey last, \vith care, seven or eight years. The sets^ * 
when bought, cost from 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hundred^ 
The last expense is the duty, which is id. per pounds 
and 15s. per cwt. on thie' produce. The average of the 
expanses in genera), is thus estimated: that of work« 
BUinsiiip, from ^5s. to 30s. per acre ; those of pickings 
dr}ing, charcoal, sack, and duty, 30s. per cwt. The 
implements used throughout this plantation are, the 
I^ugh, the kerf, the spade, iron crow, and the hop^ 
knife. The plough is the common one of the district | 
the kerf is a large hoe, with a plate about nine inches 
broad, and thirteen deep; the spade needs no par<« 
licular description ; the crow is an iron bar, about 
four feet and ^ half long, generally square at top, with 
a ]arge point, in the octagon form, used to make tho 
bole in the ground in pitching the poles; the hop« 
knife resembles in make the sickle, an old one being 
often converted to this purpose, by grinding off its 
saw^edge, and giving it a sharp one in its stead ; when 
made with new metal, it is something smaller. The 
crib, into which the hops are picked, is an open frame 
made of wood, striding about four feet high, four feet 
broad, and nine . long. To the upper edge of this, is 
£ftstened the crib-cloth, which is nine yards double, 
made of the same stuff as the bags, but coarser 
and cheaper. The sacks in which they are conveyed 
to the kiln, are the same. The kiln will be afterwards 
described. 

When the hop -grounds are come to perfection, it is 
the general pra;ctice to exclude every other growth, 
and trust thom alone, for a return of the great ex« 
pense at which they are cultivated. Under this ma- 
nagement^ those which have been uniformly attended 
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to in their prime, and not weakened by OTer*|io1ing, 
irill continue to produce plentifully, from twenty to 
^irty years ; and in some instances, much longeTi 
care being taken to replace tlie stocks that acci* 
dentally decay. On the other hand, fresh i^rounds are 
generally allowed to produce the finest hops, and ia 
greatest abundance. A question of some difficulty 
arises, at what time it will answer best to give up the 
old, and plant new grounds ; this must at last be de- 
termini by the peculiar circumstances of each plan* 
tation. But the error of continuing the old, as they 
often are, years after they have passed their prime, is 
8elf*evi<lent The first expense of the new, may 
weigh with the occupier, who holds his farm by the 
year, or for a short term ; but this is not the case with 
many of the principal planters. The same observation 
holds good with respect to the fruit plantations : these 
are often suffered to encumber the grounds, when 
there is scarce a hope left, that they may produce a 
crop anywise adequate to the expense of continuing 
them. This has given rise to the following practice ; 
and were it universally adopted, it would probably 
prove advantageous to the planters in general. — The 
young hop-grounds are planted at proper distances 
with fruit trees ; these, from the frequent turning the 
soil and manure, are found to thrive better, and of 
course come to perfection sooner, by this, than any 
other management followed in this county. The 
constant attention to the fences necessary for the hops, 
is of the greatest service to the trees, by protecting 
them from their greatest bane— the teeth, and rubbing 
of cattle of every description. For years, there can 
be no doubt but the advantage to the trees, more than 
compensates any loss the hops sustain, considerably; 
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Later, it is true, the trees prove prejudicial, by the 
spreading of their roots, and by their branches inter- 
cepting the light and heat of the sun ; preventing also 
a free circulation of air. This, however, will not hap- 
pen in any considerable degree, till they are*fifteen or 
twenty years' growth, the time when the hops, under 
this management, may be expected to decline ; and it 
will be necessary to apply the land to the purposes of 
which it is most capable as an orchard. In this me- 
thod, there would always be a constant succession of 
young vigorous plantations of both produce. Those 
years in which the hops fail, some return for the great 
labour and expense they are attended with, might 
be looked for from the fruit ; a larger proportion of 
the land would share in turn^ that extraordinary at- 
tention which is now confined to those parts on which 
the hops are grown. The crops of these would pro- 
bably never rise so high as they occasionally do now; 
but it must be remembered, thesef are not those which 
pay the planter best, as all the expenses on the pro* 
duce are the same, on a given weight, whatever price 
it bears. Moreover, the average produce of the plan- 
tations is now said to exceed the consumption: in the 
great years, such as the present, so much soy as to re- 
duce the price so low as scarcely to repay the planter ; 
they are, nevertheless, increasing : tliose of this coun- 
ty, within the last three yearsy have added one hun- 
dred and fifty acres to their former growth ; and this, 
Botwithstanding there appears but little^ prospect of 
any new markets for them being found: a very serious 
consideration, and highly deserving the utmost atten- 
tion of the planters. If this statement proves true, the 
following practical inference may be with certainty 
drawn from it— that it will be adviseable to forego 

4 some 
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some of tho^ points wbich are particularly catculited 
to assist the crops of hops ailone, in favour of a -pro* 
duce, the value and consumption of which are con* 
stantly increasing. 

The circumstance of those hops which are mmt 
in request, ripening all at nearly one time, is a coosi* 
derable inconvenience, both to the owner and holder of 
the estate : as they damage so soon, whether left do 
the wires when ripe, or gathered, if not dried immfS« 
diately, it is necessary to have buildings, and a number 
of kilns, in proportion to the size of the plantationsi 
and more hands during the season, than would be 
otherwise wanting. Could those sorts which ripen 
earlier or later, be improved, or any others introduced! 
that do so, it would be a considerable acquisitioD. 
The parts necessary to perfect the seeds, are found on 
different plants, ,and as the greatest stress is laid on 
these, it may be proper to notice, that the practice of 
removing the barren stocks, may be carried too far: 
it is( an inquiry well worth attending to, whether this 
may not be the cause, in some instances, of the eatly 
decay on some grounds. 

The following observations of Dr. Withering (Bot, 
Arang.) on the honey-dew,, deserve to be introduced 
to the notice of the planters.-— ^^ If the hop-yardi 
'^ were covered with stones, the plants would be less 
** liable to su£Ser from the honey-dew, or from the 
" otter-moth ; for the honey-dew is the excrement of 
** a species of louse (aphis) ; but these insects sekbia 
^^ increase so as to endanger the plant, unless it is in a 
^^ weak condition ; and the larva of the otter-moth at 
*^ the roots, first occasion the plant to be sickly. Now, 
'^ when the hop grows wild in stony places, and fissures 
*^ of rocks, where the moth cannot penetrate to de- 
posit 
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** posit its eggSi the bop is never known to suffer from 
^* the boney-dew." 

Under this view of the disease^ might not the prac* 
tice of smoaking the fruit plantations, on the first 
alarm of a blight, used in some fruit countries, be ap- 
plied here to those of hops ? The other injuries to 
which they are liable, still remain without a remedy. 
A free circulation 6f the air through tiiem, and complete 
draining of the knd, are the only dependence. The use 
qt the kerf is attended with one disadvantage^ and 
which, when employed, almost solely, to destroy 
weeds, is of consequence: the person working with it^ 
in some measure, defeats the intention of his labour^ as 
^ is continually treading down the soil again, he has 
^ust loosened ; and thus, in some degree, re-sets the 
weed he had but a little before turned up; but the 
, greater despatch made with it, more than can be done 
with the spade, will probably continue it that pre« 
lerence in which it is held. 

The tythe of bops is more particularly complained 
4if than that of any other article, and considering the 
▼^y gi'eat expense at which they are cultivated, it 
aippears to be with reason. The present regulations 
lespecting-the hop duty are not complained of; and if 
the tax must be continued (to use the language of the 
planter) it cannot probably be altered for the better ; 
the onljr use of consequence to which bops are applied, 
is the preserving malt liquors. The shoots called bop 
tops are introduced, in spring, as a vegetable at table, 
and somewhat resemble asparagus. ^ Strong cloth is 
made in Sweden of the stalks <; for this purpose they 
|Mst be gathered in autumn, soaked in water all win* 
ter ; and, in March, after being dried in a stove, ibey 
are dressed like fiax. 

K3 The 
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The coostniction of the kiln i$ as follows : the biic);); 
work rises perpendicular from the ground ^ to a^beight 
sufficient to admit of about'twp or three feet below the 
bars, or grate, or which the fire is made, and about 
six or seven above it ; the dimensions at tbe base vary 
according to the size required for the grate, and to 
give the brick-work sufficient strength to siippoit the 
superstructure; the height of this is determined by 
that of the building, when it is not erected new for the 
purpQse ; at the top of the perpendicular brick-work, 
iron bars are fixed at right angles^; on them are laid 
tiles, or large flat stones, where they can be procured, 
these are covered on the upper side with a coat ot 
moitar^ the name given to this part of the kiln, tbe^ 
spark-stone, sufficiently denotes its ^ise ; it is placed ii^ 
the centre, and of such size as leaves room around it 
to admit the heat above, at the same time that it pre« 
vents the sparks from the fire being carried there | 
from this part the brick-work becomes wider, oveiv 
banging gradually for about four feet, iu a funnek 
shape, when it again rises perpendicular about two 
feet ; here joists are worked in at small distancei 
from each other, and on these, laths are nailed, forming; 
the floor; the brick* work is continued a foot higher, 
forming a breast- work round the top ; on the floor^ 
and round this breast* work, the hair*clotb is spread m 
which the hops are contained. 

Dr. Nash thinks hop-ground a species of farming, 
taken for a number of years, injurious both to land! 
lord and tenant; a few acr<2s swallow up the manure ol 
a farm, the crop is very uncertain and precarious ;*on 
which account, the landlord often gives long credit for 
rent ; it gives the tenant a turn for gambling and spe- 
culation, which frequently proves his -ruin j it is iii,* 

juriouji 
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juviou#to the timbc^r, by occasioning/it to be lof^ped 
and cropped for poles, whi(;b it is not easy to pre- 
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Asparagus. Grown upon a considerable scjE^Ie in 
the neighbourhood of Evesham — saw several fiats in 
the fields ; it is principally carried to the market of 
^irmingham^ though at near thirty miles distance. 

Cucumbers. Grown, too, in large flats, in the en- 
closures north of Eyesham; and disposed of as the 
foregoing article, principally at the market of the 
town of Birmingham. 

Onions. Grown in the same rich enciosur^^ and 
to supply the same demand} a prodigious quantity 
are sent to the Birmingham Michaelmas fdir ; ^i acre 
jtogether, or thereabouts, are sometimes saved for seed^ 
as I observed, in the enclosures north of the town of 
Evesham. 

Poppy Heads. A field of two or three acres of this 
plaut (papaver somniferum) was growing at Norton, 
three miles north of Evesham, September 6, 1805; 
more than half t>he field had the heads cut off and car- 
ried away, the remainder were growing, and the seed 
ripe. A girl, who lived near, told me they were sold 
to the druggists. 

Qover Jar Seed^ is grown in considerable quantities 
^n various parts of this county; and, from its appear* 
ance in many cases, sroms to be upon the aftermatb^ or 
second crop, which tends to impoverish the soil, and 
|s by no means the tru^ sy^t^m, Whera dov^r is 
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intended for seed it should be grazed down to Ae end 
of the first week in June, and then fenced up, after 
dressing over the field, levelling dung, &c. The aeed« 
clover of this year, 1805, was generally harvested the 
end of September, and beginning of October; the 
crop promising, and well got together, the weather 
having been favourable for that purpose j also, Sep- 
tember, 1807, saw a piece of seed-clover very pro- 
mising, at 'Squire Smith's, of Erdiston^ in the west, of 
the county; 
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The harvest of this county is early, particularly on 
the fertile soils, which include the sandy or light 
gravelly soils in the north, and the deep rich tlay « 
|oam in the middle, south, and west of the countpw 
There is, in the air and climate of these parts of Wor- 
cestershire, a mildness, softness, and salubrity, which 
brings to perfection the fruits of the earth, a full 
fortnight earlier than in the country thirty miles north ; 
insomuch, that it has been iisual for reapers, fironi 
Cheshire and Lancashire, to assist in the reaping of 
Worcestershire, afterwards in th^ of Staffordshire, 
^nd to gel home in time for that of their own country. 
In Worcestershire the fertile clays, though apparently 
inclined to wet, are thus early, as well as the sandy 
and gravelly soils ; the present season, 1805, I take to 
be a fortnight later than average ; and, from showeary 
weather, the harvest nearly a fortnight longer in con- 
tinuance, than in a settled season; the harvest was 
pretty generally begun Monday, August 5, and as 
• generally 
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generally finished by the end of that month. In the 
Vale of Evesham, a clay soil, nothing remained out 
the first Week in September, except the beans, whicl| 
were generally cut or cutting, and some small scatter*!- 
ings of the blue cone wheat, which is somewhat later 
than the .lammas; but in the higher grounds, and 
nortb-e^t of the counter) the grain was qnly about 
half cut, and very little carried. 

The bean harvest, this year, was the middle of Sep* 
tember, and finished by the end of that month ; the 
seed-clover was got the end of September, and be* 
ginning of October. Hops have alifiost totally failed, 
and fruit only a smaU partial bearing. 

July 23, 1867* Wheat reaping ne^r Kiddenpinster ; 
tye and pease also c>it. 

27th. Barley mowing at the saioe place}* 
August 3d. Barley carrying ; a whol^ field cleared* 
6th. Wheat reaping become very general in the 
Yale of Evesham. 

At Fladbury, barley and pease had been harvested* 
By the middle of August, harvest generally finished 
^ the early farms, and in the middle arid south pf the 
l^Qunty, and elsewhere by the end of that month. 

Beans and seed-clover got in, in September; also the 
Jpoprpicking finished in that month very generally* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



GRASS. 



SECT. I. •^KATUBAL MEADOWS ANB PASTITKES, 

The natural grass*Iand of this county is very comi« 
derable ; the Vale of Severn, as before observed, con* 
tains, very probably, ten thousand acres of a deep rich 
soil, in some places as level as can be conceived, to a 
large extent ; upon this land great numbers of sheep 
and cattle are fatted, I have seen a large meadow oif 
this rich soil almost covered with sheep ; the verdure 
too is early in spring, and late in autumn ; and where 
it is sufficiently elevated, to be pretty well secured 
£rom floods, it is very valuable for mowing for bay. 

Tb^ banks of the Avon, the Teame, and the Stems 
abound in rich meadow and pasture land ; in some 
parts similar to the former, in others thinner of soil, and 
inclining to be swampy. The county is also intersectecl 
in all directions with smaller rivers, brooks, and rivu- 
lets ; \^hose margins consist of good meadow an^ 
pasture. I have observed, in spme of these low-lands, 
cattle fatting and doing well, notwithstanding the ap^ 
pearance of rushes and aquatic plants. The soil origi<- 
lially, from the rich uplandi b^ a fertility, and gives 

the 
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tbe grass a staple, which affords a nutriment to cattle, 
superior to what is given bj the same herbage in 
poorer countries. 

As this land is adapted either to mowing or grazing, 
^ny proportion of it may, with 9 little management, 
be mown at pleasqre, and more hay is produced ia 
Worcestershire than it consumes ; the surplus finds 
a ready market for horses employed on the canals^ or 
in the mines of Staffordshire. 

Mr. Darke, of Bredon, sap, our old pastures abound 
with honey-suckle (trifolium repens), yellow craisey 
(ranuncqjus repens), crested dog's-ts^i| (cyposuri^ cris* 
^atu&j, ray-grass, ^c, 

Mr. Marshall, who examined the grass-land of the 
Vales of Severn and Avon, with attention ; at the proper 
season, gives the following as the principal pasture 
herbage :— Ray- grass (lolium percnne), white clover 
ftrifolium repens), trailing trefoil (trifolium proeuih* 
bens), barley-grass (hordeum pratense), Timothy.grass 
(phleum pratense), crested dog-s-tail (cynosurus cris* 
tat us), sedge-grasses (carex^s), vernal grass (anthox- 
andnim odoratum), qieadow fox-tail (alepocurus pra« 
tensis), flote grass (festuca fluitans), tall fescue (festuca 
datior), creeping bent grass (agrostis alba), fine bent 
«(agrostis capillaris), marsh fox-tail (alopecurus genicu-- 
iatus), meadow soft grass (holcus lanatus), brome grass 
(bromus mollis), meadow-grasses (poa's), meadow- 
burnet(sanguisorba officinalis), meadow-vetcbling (la- 
thyrus-pratensis), meadow-clover (trifolium pratense% 
bird's-foot trefoil (lotus corniculatus), creeping crow* 
foot (ranunculus repens), orchard-grass (dactylus glo. 
meratus), quake grass (briza media),- besides sonie other 
tsoarser glasses, neutral plants, meadow* flowers, and 
^oeds. 

On 
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Od a. farm called the Sink, lately purchased aii4 
taken in band by A. Lechmere, Esq. the grassJand 
'being a moist loam, on a clay bottom, and baviog 
be^ neglected, a good de«al of coarse herbage appears i 
the season was unfavourable for e:^amiuing it, but I 
could discern the following : dyer'si brbom, provin* 
cially here wood- wick (genista tinctoria), th9rnj rest* 
liarrow (ononis spiuosa), wild carrot (daucius carota), 
and rushes ; these Mr. Lechmere hopes to destroy by 
draiiuE^, top-dressing, and rooting up> witboiit plouglu 
iog Dp the kod to brii^g it to sv proper herbage. 



SECT. II.-— ARTIFICIAL CilASS£S» 

The artificial grasses usually spwn here are red fad 
^hite clover, trefoil, and ray^grass; or, qu the vale 
land, sometimes hay*seeds from the loft; tl^ese axe 
sown in the spring, and most coinmonly with barley, 
but sometimes with wheat. 

At Wolverley, Mr. Knight always ^ays his land tq 
grass with barley after turnips; ; the seeds are jiboal 
^ight pounds of red clover, ^ix pounds of white dittOp 
and two pecks of ray-grass, to sm acre, seldom any tee* 
foil. At Worley Wiggorn, upon high cool laud, Mr. 
Kicbard Miller sows eight pounds of red clover^ eight 
pounds of white ditto, and a bushel of ray-gras^i^ to aq 
acre ; the land to lay several years at pasture : wbera 
land is soone;^ broken up, it is usual to sow tei|.o( 
twelve poundef of red clover, three or four of whiter 
three or four of trefoil, and only a peck of ray-grassy 
to w acr^i but the quantity sowa yariea apoordiag to 
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Ae nature of the soil, and the judgment of thei occu- 
pier. 

Mr. Darke has converted five hundred acres and up« 
wards of arable land into pasture^ and greatly Hl^i* 
creased its value. He lays down with white honey- 
suckle (trifolium repens), eight or ten pounds to 
an acre ; all other seeds except trefoil are injurious in 
these soils; six or eight pounds of trefoil to the aore 
assists for one year only. 

Experiments — A piece of seeds having missedi Mr, 
Knight had it ploughed up in August, and laid 
down with seeds upon the one ploughing ; the soil a 
light sandy loam : no other crop was sown, but four 
tons of lime laid on per acre ; the produce judged not 
ivorth standing, was ploughed up die spring following 
for turnips. Observation* — Wheat, or rye, might have 
(been sown, and seeds in the spring might have done 
letter ; or rye, or vetches, for sheep pasture, might 
kave been followed by turnips. — W. F. 
' Mr* fanieroy observes, ^* the grasses chiefly culti- 
Tated to prepare pasture lands, are the red and white 
trefoil, with a mixture of natural grass-fceeds. The 
following excellent mode of laying down grass-land, 
is adopted by Mr. Wakeman, of Buckford. Having 
prepared th6 land by a good summer-fallow, of at 
{east three ploughings, he provides a collection of the 
cboicest of the grass-seeds, which are found to flourish 
most upon the places adjoining to the land intended 
to be laid down. These seeds are obtained in the proper 
teason of the year, at a small expense. The sorts 
principally made use of, are the anthoxarothum odo- 
a^tum, the poas trivialis pratensis et annua, alopecurus 
pratenst9(| the cy nosurus cristatus; and the white, red, 

and 
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and yellow trifoliums, adding to the whole mixture H 
saaH quantity of the lolium perenns. After having 
sown the barley, these seeds are combed in withaligbt\ 
pair of harrows. By this method » the ground is im« 
xiediately stocked with native grasses, without waiting 
3rears for their spontaneous production. In the winter 
of the second y^ar, the seeds are covered with a m^ 
liorated compost^.'* 



SECT. III.-— HAY HARVESt. 

. The hay harvest commences here early : in the pre* 
sent late season, the spring having been retarded by 
cold winds, I saw a new hay-rick in the Vale -of 
Severn^ Monday, June 24, 1805, which had been made 
the week before ; but^ from the showery season^ th» 
whole of the hay harvest was scarcely finished in July; 

In the month of April, 1804)^1 had occasion to ride 
into Worcestershire; towards the dusk of the eveiu 
ing, observing something differing from common apr 
pearance upon some meadow>land, I alighted to exa* 
mine it, and found it the young shoots of meadow* 
flowers, chiefly cowslips, nothing of the kind having 
appeared in Staflbrdshire. The common meadow«^ 
flowers, the cowslip, the hyacinth, the anemone, and 
the lad}'smock, appear a full fortnight sooner in thfs 
meadows of Worcestershire, than in those of Stafford* 
shire, at half a degree more north, but probably at 300 
or 400 feet more elevation. 

The hay harvest for both natural.:^ and artificial 
grasses, is in the months of June and July, according 
to the season* 

Nq 



No particular pt'ocess is used in the mining of hay ; 
that from artificial grassed is kept taming iu the swathe 
till dry, and then got together in cocks, when it is fit 
for carrying to the stack. Meadow-hay is made here, 
and I believe «very where, by the same process ; afte^ 
mowing, it is spread over the whole ground, which i» 
called tedding ; against night it should be raked into 
win rows, and then into small cocks; next morning 
when the dew is off, the cocks must be again spread, 
and the hay afterwards turned ; when, if it has been 
fine weather, it will be fit to cock and carry. ; other* 
wise the last process must be repeated another day, be- 
fore it be carried to the stack. 

Dr. Nash observes, that the grass-land of this county 
is better managed than the ploughed ; but that grafl9 
upland ought not to be too frequently mown, not 
more than once in three years ; unless such latid be 
frequently top-dressed with dung or compost. The 
produce of hay in this county may be reckoned, from 
one to two tons per acre, and on water-meadows some- 
times more. 



SECT. IV.«-»F££DING. 

This is principally done in the fields and meadows, 
the staple, of whose soil is sufficiently rich to fattei^ 
the various kinds of sheep and cattle, and their ver- 
dure continuing the greater part of the year; when 
grass fails, assistance must be had from hay and tur- 
nips^ as well as oil-cake. The hay produced from 
fiome of the uplands of this county, is (as I have been 
informed) of a very nutritive quality, and well adapted 

for 



for feediog cattle; and stall- ftedirig is considerabtj 
practised id this county; and some considerable ex^* 
periments have been made by individuals. Mr. Darke, 
who was himself occasionally a stall-feeder^ sayt, Mr. 
Lecbmere will average more than SOL each, for thirty^ 
oxen bred in Herefordshire; this was in 1794: these 
gentlemen are, I understand^ both since deceasedi and 
the grazing concerns consequently in other haods*-— 
See Chap. XIV. — Live Stock. 

In December, 1807^ I paid a visit to the Lechm^re 
estates, and was, with great liberality, shown the 
feeding cattle-stock ; the capital grazing farm of 
Severn-end, formerly occupied by Mr. Lechmere, sen. 
is now in the occupation of ■ Terret, Esq. and the 
present Anthony Lechmere, Esq.^ has, in hand^i coosi* 
derable grazing occupations, at his residence of the 
Ryd, and again at the Sink, and at Timberden-fMrn ; 
the grazing business is conducted by both these gentle* 
m^n, wirh great spirit and judgment, on a large scale.'-^ 
See Chap. XIV. 

The cattle drawn from the dairy, as well as a coii« 
siderable number of Welch, and some Herefordshire, 
are fatted by the summer-grass, finished by aftermath ; 
and, if not then sold, continued on hay, and some-, 
times turnips given out of doors, till they are disposed 
off. Stall-feeding is generally applied to the larger kinds, 
or to Herefordshire oxen ; these latter are generally 
worked in their native country till six years old, of 
sometimes older ; they are turned to grass, for fatting, 
at that age, aftev the barley seed-time, and are to be 
bought at the fairs of Herefordshire, from spring ta 
autumn, in different stages of fon^'ardness* 

On the approach of winter, after having had tb6 
3un>mer-grass, they are taken tothestsdls; the kinds 

of 
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f>f fo6d principally used for stall-feeding here ^r^ bay, 
corn, oil-cak^» and linseed ; $he best kind of hay lH 
this'countyj is said to bring on cattle nearly as well as 
grass. 

The species of corn used are barley and beans, 
ground, and giren dry alone, a limited quantity per dliy, 
dt statied times, with a supply of water for the animal 
to drink at pleasure. 

Where oil-cake is given, hay is sometimes tut with 
wheat-straw, and given between the meals of cake, 
by way of cleansing their mouths, as well as to correct 
the over riditie<» of the adse ; one man is supposed 
jiufficient to attend and take care of twenty bead of 
exen. 

The se^on of stall-feeding is, during the absence of 
grass ; three meals of hay per day, and two of cake 
between, ,are generally given, with water always with- 
in reach ; the quantity of broken cake given at a time« 
a quarter of a peck; but it is sometimes given oftener 
per day ; but care should be taken not to cloy the 
animal. In regard to the progress made, an ox is 
expected to get fat in ten or twelve months ; and, if 
bought in May or June, after the summer's grass, to be 
ready by stall-feeding, for Smithfield Market, by Cap* 
dlemas. Lady-day, or May-day, according to the 
disposition of the animal, and state of the market. 

They are seldom, however, kept the whole of the 
winter in stalls ; the most forward bullocks only being 
stalled the beginning of the season ; the rest being fed 
in open yards, or, perhaps, with hay only in the field, 
and the forwardest of them taken up as the stalled 
bullocks go to market. 

If the last stalled bullocks are not finished suffix 
cdently for the market before the spring grass is fit 
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to receive them, they are sometimes traosferred from 
the stalls to the fields ; but this is not deemed an ad- 
■rantageous practice, nor do they c^ten come on weU> 
unless the cake be continued to them at grass. 

When oil-cake has been advanced to an extravagant 
price, some spirited individuals^ have tried linseed 
itself boiled to a jelly, and mixed with flour or bran, 
and it is said with good success; linseed oil is also 
said to have been used in the same way ; the principal 
objection to linseed jelly, is said to be the trouble of 
preparing it. 

The market for these cattle, which aie mostly fed 
in the south of the county, is Smithfield, whither they 
are driven in about eight days, the distance 'about ope 
hundred miles, at the expend of about 10s. or 12s* per 
head, salesmen and toll, included^ 

The above, in part, from Mr# MarshalL, — SeQ 
Chapter HIV. 
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CHAP. IX. 



GARDENS AND ORCHARDS, 



Besides the domestic gardens attached to hodses in 
the country, are tracts of garden ground near the ptm* 
iiipal townsy for the suprply of their markets ; particu- 
larly near Worcester to the north-east, where there lire 
considerable gardens and nurseries; and near the town 
of Evesham to the north, where are considerable garden 
grounds for the raising of ail ihe usual garden plants, 
as well as onions, cucumbers, and asparagus, for tb& 
supply of the neighbouring markets, 'and the town of 
Birmingham; there is now supposed to be near three 
Itundred acres of land, undier the garden culture iit 
the neigbbourhobd of Evesham ; and from these pre-^ 
mises, asparagus, and early pease, are sept to Bath And 
Bristol, as well as to Birmingrfaam ; fromr sixty tor 
eighty horses have foriperly been laden in a day witb 
garden stuff for Brrmingbam market; but the roadt 
being now improved, it is sent in wheel-caaftiaig^s, wifelf 
a much fewer number of horses. 

The rent of garden ground near Slourpof f, and ot&er 
{K>pulous towi^s, is 2s. 6d. per perch or rod, of cigltl 
yards square, this i^ nine guineas jf^r »ere ; Ihe pro-* 
duce can be wt)ith little more thdn renft and laboiir if 
but ^ garden is £^ coaveuience, as well as a source of 
^HDusement. 
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This price given near towns, shows that every coun- 
try labourer can afford to givie as much, or more, for 
garden ground, than it is let at to the farmer ; they 
shduld, therefore, always have so much garden ground 
for potatoes, and other vegetables, as they can culti- 
vate without losing time. 

A top-dressing of lime on garden ground, ,is sup« 
posed to be useful in destroying grubs ; and I have 
observed that a garden well cultivated, and kept clean 
by repeated hoeing and weeding, is less liable to the 
depredation of insects, than one neglected, or suffered 
to get foul and weedy. 

Orchards have been long and successfully cultivated 
in this county, particularly in the middle, south, and 
-western parts ;. where they are to be found, in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, villages, and farm-houses; and 
the various kinds of fruit-trees are often dispersed over 
the country in hedge-rows, and form one of the pro- 
ductive articles of a farm. * 

Fruit is an article of uncertain or casual production, 
some years producing little, or nothing, more than a 
supply for the table ; of which sort is the present year, 
1605, in which, cherries have borne a high price, sell- 
ing in the markets from 6d. to gd. per lb. ; plumbs 
are tolerably plentiful : of apples iand pears, a 
slight scattering, sufficient for the table, or the 
supply of the markets only ; little or none for cyder 
or perry ; walnuts and chesnuts, a pretty full crop. 

In a plentiful year, or what is called a hit of fruit, 
the profusion is so very great, that in remote places, 
upon bad roads, the fruit will not pay for collecting 
and carrying to market, nor can casks be procured for 
containing the whole of its juice, so that large quan- 
tities are devoured by hogs, or suffered to rot on the 

ground, 
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ground. In such years, the cyd^r will scarcely pay 
for pressing out and carrying to market ; I have heard 
of its having been carried many miles, and M4id in 
Worcester market for a guinea per hogshead, though 
cyder in the inns at Worcester has been, at the same 
time, Is. per bottle ; it pays no.duty whilst it remains 
in the hands of the grower, hot upon sale it is subject 
to an excise. 

Dr. Nash observes, that two or three tons of cherries 
are often sold in Worcester market, on a Saturday morn- 
ing before five o'clock, and that six tons liave been 
known to be sold there in one morning ; they are car- 
ried to the neighbouring , towns, also to Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, and to Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

I have been very credibly informed, that in some 
such year, the sum of 2,000L has been paid for ton- 
nage of fruit upon the Trent and Severn canal, passing 
to the north. The length of the canal is forty-six 
miles, tonnage is paid l|d. per ton per mile ; the 
quantity passed must, therefore, have been near seven 
thousand tons. 

The cultivation of fruit in this county is of consi- 
derable antiquity; it is known to have been celebrated 
for fruit, in the reign of Henry III. near six hundred 
years ago, — Dr. Nash. * 



MR. POMEROY ON THE FRUIT FLAinATIONS. 

The fruit plantations do not share, in any pro- 
portion, the attention paid to the hops ; such, indeed, 
is the natural fruitfulness of the soil, and so congenial 
jto the growth of fruit of every kind, that it flourishes, 
even, where most neglected, in a manner unknown to 

3 X. most 
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most other districts; of course, necessity, the first 
«pur to exertion, is wanting. Many circumstances, 
how^vet, unite now, to fix the attention of the oounty 
op this article of its produce. 

The plantations may be considered as ccnaisting 
of those in the old orchards, and those of jater^date; 
of those under the present improved managemsnt in 
the hop-grounds, and the single trees, either in hedge- 
rows or elsewhere. The old orchards are by no means 
ikserving of particular notice, except for the stfongly 
contrasted light in which they place the improvements 
already adopted, and to point out those which may he 
.more abundantly introduced. There is no variety of 
soil or ditiiatioQ,^ surface or aspect, through the county, 
that has not its plantations under the old system. 
The leading circuojusjtances of the present manage* 
ment, to judge firom them, were much undervalued 
by our anoestors. They severally abound with a 
-irari^ty of the different kinds of apples or pears, and 
jometimes of both ; and are much crowded, their 
greatest distance being, whether in pasture or tillage, 
twenty, feet between the rows; and on an average, 
fanck less betwixt the trees (frequently, no order in tke 
iplantmg is discoverable) ; the heads^ of course, have 
not sufficient room to spread, but are much entangled 
with each other, and form a shade so thick, as to injure 
materially, not only the fruit, but the crops also that 
grow beneath^ In ipany instances, there is scarce an 
evil to which they are liable (though easily remedied 
with moderate attention) by which they have not 
suffered in a great degree. If the bark has escaped 
the teeth^ not a solitary instance occurs, where the 
trees have been preserved from the rubbing of the di& 
ferent cattle that have access to them. They are uni- 
versally 
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versally over-run with moss^ and often enoimbdred 
with a considerable weight cS -mialetoe,, and decajei 
wood : such h the condition of many, from age and 
neglect, that they ought to have been n^laood bf 
young plantations long ago. 

There is but litde that can be added, respecting th« 
trees gtowing in hedge*rows : the practice is now geue* 
rally condemned, and giren up, for reason)! too obvious 
to be mentit^ned. Those of long standing, partake of 
iill the defects of the oid orchards, so far as their situa« 
tion will admit ; the same may be said of those scat^ 
tered up and down the farms, or found in small clusters, 
the remains erf former small enclosures. . » 

It is from the plantations of later date, more partis 
eularly, that the following observations are drawn :--• 
Difiereot soils are well known to influence both the 
quality and flavour of the produce ; some attention has 
been paid, in this* particular, but by no means all thai: 
k is capable of; the size to which the several trees 
naturally grow, and the predominant characters of die 
lirnit^ being but little attended to, in fixing on them 
for the culture of thediflerent sorts. Those preferred 
are, the deep loamy lands, and strong clajrs, when per* 
fcctly dry. The former, on the soft sandy ston^ 
which prevails in some of the western parts of the 
oounty, though without, any considerable depth, is 
esteemed particularly well adapted for cyder planta* 
tions. The gravelly <:la3rs, frequent in many parts, 
are also deemed favourable. Marl, when duly me- 
liorated, is in much esteem; perhaps,, strictly speak- 
ing, many of the plantations, said to be on. a clay soil, 
are growing on a meliorated marL Tli^se are what 
(tre preferred, and are even necessary f<nr apples. The 
pear wUi alio do well on most other soils. 

The 
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The situations are generally thoseD, so as to avoid 
the extremes, which either espose too 'much, from 
their elevation, or are liable to suffer from moisture^ 
by being low. A gentle declivity, and south or iioittb* 
west aspect, with a view to secure them from the chilk 
of the north and east, is sought for : some distant 
screen also to the west, to protect them from tlie via* 
lence of the winds proceeding from tbat quarter^ is 
required. No preparation of the ground, for planting^, 
is made, beyond that which occurs in the coramoQ 
course of husbandry. 

The stocks are generally raised from seed obtained 
from the crab, or kernel fruits, and mostly boUgfat at 
nurseries. The price is from 8d, to Is. 6d. : the 
management of them must of course be unifora^; the 
only object with the nursery-men, being to procure 
strong, upright, handsome plants, without any view to 
their future application, as to the difiierent kinds of 
fruit which they are to bear ; some are also procured 
wild from the woods. Ti^ey are planted at about 
eight or ten years growth, seven or eight feet higb^ 
and about four inches girth ; in this situation, tbey re* 
main, in general» three years before grafting, as it is 
esteemed the best practice, to graft after they are 
transplanted to the spot on which they are to continue. 
The time of performing this, is in the months of March 
and April. The methods chiefly used are, the stock 
and saddle grafting. In the former, the head of the 
stock being sawed off, and two or more openings made 
with the saw, and afterwards smoothed with a knife» 
an equal number of grafts are secured in them witk 
clay, or the common soil of the ground, tempered into 
a piaste with water. In the latter, the he^ is als$| 
taken off, and the graft bestrides its top, which is 

sliaped 
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shaped up into a sharp edge to enter it, and is secured 
as above. When this method is adopted, it is always 
done at a much earlier period, and generally in the 
nursery. The grafts are mostly procured from the 
same, or some neighbouring plantation. In taking up 
and re-planting, the setting of the tree upright is all 
that is attended to — but little method is obsei*ved in 
either cutting, or placing the roots ; the soil is returned 
as it came out, and if the ground is pasture, the turf 
is carefully replaced : they are then supported by one 
or two stakes driven into the ground, reclining towards 
them ; to which they are tied with a baud of bay or 
straw. In the hop-grounds, no further security is 
required ; but, in those lands that are liable to be stocked, 
tbey have either thorns fastened round them, t>r a 
frame to protect them ; these frames consist soi^etimes 
oi three stakes, standing triangularly with cross pieces ; 
lU Other, of only two, but considerably broader than 
the former, and furnbhed in the same manner with 
cross pieces. .This, however, must be understood of 
the superior management ; it is too often wholly 
omitted; or, having been provided at first, is after- 
wards n^lected. In the hop-grounds, and more mo- 
dem plantations, the distance usually observed be- 
tween the rows, and betwixt the trees, is from thirty 
to forty feet. From this time till they reach their 
full growth, the only attention they receive is, to train 
the trunk upright, and to clear the head from the low 
hanging boughs, in order to place them as far as may 
be, out of the reach of cattle. Pruning the trees, and 
cleauring them from decayed and useless wood, is, in 
some degree, continued afterwards. In about five 
years from grafting, they begin to bear ; and in about 
thirty years, are supposed to attain thtir prime, and 

to 
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to continue in full vigour thirty years more. Ptear-trees, 
remain for a still longer period ; in many instances, 
they are known to have produced plentiful crops 'whena 
hundred years old. The produce of the different sorts 
of fruity varies considerably — an apple-tree that }rie)ds 
a hogshead of liquor, is deemed a great bearer ; wfaere^ 
as, instances have occurred, of a pear-tree aflbrding 
three bbgsheads, of a hundred and ten gallons each. 
Most plantations have their irees, that, in a tolerable 
year, give al hogshead each. The apples in most 
esteem are, the red and yellow stire, golden pippin, 
bland-rose, red streak, different sorts of quinningSi 
rennets, margils, pear-mains, &c. &c. The pears are 
squash, hufFcap, barland, linton, &:c. As a genend 
characteristic, apples of a yellow or red colour, botk 
within and without, are preferred. 

The management of the soil varies in nothing firooi 
that pursued on those parts not planted; the saoit 
succession of crops is observed on the arable,, and the 
gi'ass-grounds are either mown or grazed as usual; 
^or is the choice of manure influenced, but by the 
circumstances of the soil. The different fruits, and 
their several kinds, ripen at different times; including 
the early sorts for the market. The season begins aboul 
June; but the fruit harvest, more strictly speakings 
for the general orchard fruits, not till the beginning t)f 
September, for pears, and the close of the same month 
for apples. Their falling spontaneously from the tree^ 
is the only criterion by which they judge of their 
ripeness. Two methods of gathering are observed— 
the one is, hand picking, when they are taken from 
the tree singly by the hand, so as to avoid every risque 
of bruising them. In the other, and more general way, 
they are shaken off with long poles having hooks, .with 

which 
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which they lay hold of the boughs ; or, when more force 
is necessary, they are beaten off with the poles. The first 
method is usually followed with the fruits designed for the 
table, or the market; these are generally gathered be- 
fore they are fully ripe. The latter is universally adopted 
in gathering those for the mill ; in this also, the trees are 
-always cleared of the whole of their produce at once. 
That which'is designed for the table at home, or for the 
market at a later season, is laid up dry on the floors of 
large rooms, strewed with straw ; in frost, they are 
icovered with it, and are examined occasionally, to 
prevent, as much as possible, the accidental decay of 
any from injuring others. That designed for the mi ]« 
is collected together, even the choicer, in large heaps, 
near the mill, in the open air, and on the ground : the 
two last circumstances are particularly insisted on, to 
prevent too great fermentation before they are ground. 
But little care is taken to keep the several sorts apart : 
m particular quarter of the general heap, is the chief 
distinction ; a partition with a board is sometimes 
made, but this is only for the prime fruit& The size 
of the heap is very uncertain, as no means are em- 
ployed to confine them ; in the centre they usually rise 
to the height of three or four feet* In this state they 
lemdn exposed to the weather, till they are judged 
to be mellow ripe. Should not the whole be made 
into ]i<}uor before the frost sets in, sis is often the case 
in great fruit years, the heaps are carefully covered 
-with straw, to preserve them from it.. 

What follows, with respect to the making of cyder, 
-must be understood as relating to the general practice 
©f the county. When deemed in a proper state, the 
fruit is conveyed into the mill, and ground with great 
care, so as to reduce the whole pulp, rind, and. kernel, 

so 
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80 much as may be, into an uniform pap. When re- 
moved from the mill, it is thrown into a vat, mrhere it 
remains for a day or two, till some degree of fermen* 
tation is observable. It is then put into separate 
hair cloths, each being, when the sides are raised orer 
the contents, about six inches thick ; and from six to 
ten of these are placed , one on the other, beneath the pre» 
where they are continued, under a most powerfol 
pressure, so long as any juice can be forced from them. 
The liquor is then put into other vats, and when the 
grosser faeces have separated, it is drawn off into casks 
of sixty-three gallons each, leaving both the scum that 
had risen to the top, and what had settled to the bol* 
tom, behind. This, being strained through a three- 
corner bag of linen, or woollen cloth, is added to the 
other liquor, and is supposed to be the best of the 
whole. This last part of the process is omitted till 
after the principal part of the liquor has been racked 
once, or oftener, as it is found necessary (a check the 
fermentation ; and the faeces separated at each time, 
collected, and the whole strained as above. The 
liquor thus gained by straining, is found to possess consi* 
derable power to retard fermentation ; it is accordingly 
added to each vessel, in proportion as it seems more 
or less disposed to ferment. The refuse from the 
press in plentiful years, is thrown away ; but in those 
of scarcity, it is mostly ground a second timei with 
water; and the liquor procured, is used as an inferior 
family beverage, called, proviucially, washings. , la 
very scarce years, it is not to be supposed but the 
cyder-house has its obligations, in point of quantity, 
elsewhere, as well as to the trees. The management 
of the fermentation and fining, is an art so refined, so 
enveloped in mystery, that mortal language is not 

equal 
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equal to the describing of it ; though communicated 
some way or other to numberles3 votaries, they have 
all acquired it they know not how ; of course they 
cannot,, perhaps will not, give any information on the 
subject. This much is cerinin, no borrowed ferment 
is used, and the fining is variously conducted with 
white of egg, isinglass, ashes, sand, bullock's blood, or 
red earth, according to the suggestions of the several 
genii who may be supposed to preside over this part 
•f the business* 

The dimensions of the buildings vary according to 
that of the plantations. The construction of the mill 
is this : — A heavy round and flat stone, running round 
on its edge in a circular trench, sunk in several others 
closely joined together: the fruit is thrown into the 
tronch, and ground by the weight of the circular stone 
Tolling round, and drawn by a horse. The dimensions 
of the bed, or horizontal part of the mill, that in which 
the trench is made, in one of a middle size, is about ten 
feet diameter, and stands about twenty inches from the 
ground. The depth of the trench, is from eight to 
twelve inches. On the inner side, it rises perpendi* 
cularly, the outer sloping so as to give about four inches 
greater breadth at top than at bottom ; by this means 
the .fruit, when crushed frpm under the roller, rises 
chiefly on that side, and is more easily returned into 
the 'centre by the person who follows, generally a 
woman or child, M'ho also attends to the horse. The 
returning of the fruit into the middle of the trench, is 
sometimes eflected by fastening a piece of wood, used 
for the purpose, to the mill work. The size of the 
circular stone, or roller (that which runs in the 
trench) in a mill of these dimensions, is about four 
pr Ave feet diameter, and about fourteen inches 

thick ; 
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thick ; th^ weight varying accordihg to the texture of 
it, from one ton to one ton and a half. An axle-tree 
passes through the centre of the roller, one end of- 
which extends sufficiently over the bed of the mill to 
admit of a horse being fastened to it : the other enters 
an upright shaft, which has a circular motion by means 
of a pivot in some beam or bearing of the floor above ; 
the bottom has a similar motion on the centre of the 
mill. The axle-tree has also a rotary motion in tho 
shaft, and again in that part to which the horse it 
fastened. I'hus a circular and rotary motion is ob- 
tained. In this state, however, which is by far the 
most general, th^ machine is incomplete, as the roller 
frequently slides along the trench, forcing the fruit 
before it. To obviate this defect, a cog wheel has 
been added, in several instances, to the inner arm of 
the axle-tree, which, working in the teeth of a cor* 
responding wheel fixed on the surface of the bed^ tbia 
motion becomes equally certain with the othei> Anai 
ther improvement, lately adoj^ted, is this-*-the inner 
edge of the roller is sloped off, so, that when standing 
in the trerfch, it forms with the bed of the mill a level| 
by which means the circular piotion is much eased4 
The rotary motion is also much assisted* The press is 
constructed on the same principles as every other per* 
pendicular press : short levers are used at first, after* 
wards longer ; and at last, a long iron bar. To ini 
crease the purchase, a strong rope is ultimately fastened 
to the end of the bar, by means of an open Qoosei 
and secured from slipping off by a pin; this rope com-> 
municates with an upright post in a distant part of the 
building, moving on pivots at each end ; the lower, 
in a hole of the floor, the upper, in some of the tim- 
bers above : this post has also openings about three or 

2 four 
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four feet from the ground, to admit levers, by whicl| 
it is worked, and the utmost force required is obtained^ 
A cast irou screw has been lately introduced instead 
of the wooden pne — no inconsiderable improvement. 

The only defect complained of in th^e mills, is this—* 
tjiey. do not always break the kernel sufficiently (it 
must certainly be very difl^ult to fix so small, bard, 
and slippery a part, wben dispersed through large 
quantities of soft matter in machines of such dimen« 
sioQs), nor is it probable any improvement of the pre* 
sent simple, but excellent construction, can wholly ob«< 
viate it. Nor do the different contrivances, hitherto 
proposed seem likely to be very generally adopted* 
$uch, however, is the price the more perfect liquors 
bear^ as to make any moderate additional expense not 
of material consequence* In preparing these, picking 
the fruit, so as to separate that which has been da- 
maged, is particularly recommended by the first ma- 
nagers. When this is done, might not the person thus 
employed^ with a circular scoop, take out the core of 
the apple with but little additional trouble ? The form 
of the instrument conceived under thh idea, is as fol- 
lows: the cutting paft of it cylindrical, open at both 
ends, half an inch or rather more in diameter, and 
about two inches long ; from each side proceeds an 
upright piece, three inches, or, something longer than 
the largest fruit, to give room for the core to fall out 
between the top of the cylindrical part and the handle : 
this is formed by these two pieces meeting in the 
middle, and entering a cross piece of wood. It is con- 
ceived, that with little practice, this might be used 
with considerable expedition by children, at very low 
wages: bone would be the most eligible material o 
make it of. Should metal be used^^ the inside of the 

cylinder 
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cjlinder might be armed with two or more cutting 
edges, crossing the diameter, or rising along the inside; 
these would serve to divide the core still more. Hie 
kernel, thus separated from almost the whole of the 
pulpy part of the fruit, would, if ground by itself, be 
with more certainty brought under the action of the 
mill ; or would be reduced with much less trouble, by 
any of the other machine? that are used, or have been 
proposed, for grinding-^buit. The method of using it 
would be this — a piece of deal, or any soft wood, 
must be fixed before the person employed, on which 
to rest the fruit, while the scoop is forced through lt» 
and a pail, or bucket, underneath, to receive the core 
as it drops from the scoop, each forcing out that which 
preceded it. Should the idea, as thus stated, be ap- 
proved, it may be carried still farther. The fluted 
iron rollers, used in some parts of Herefordshire for a 
cyder mill, might be adapted to this grinding of the 
kernel; and contrived, without much additional ma- 
chinery, to work with the present mill, or the con* 
struction of the malt mill could be easily applied ; the 
nut being fixed on the inner arm of the axle«tree, the 
box secured by a support, projecting above and below 
from the upright shaft. AH this, however, is only 
conjecture, no attempts having been made as yet, to 
put it in practice. Should it be found to answer, or 
lead to any other improvement, by directing the 
attention of the ingenious to this defect of the present 
mill, every end proposed will be fully attained. 

The stone of which the mills are made is not met 
vrith in any part of this county ; they are procured 
from several parts of Herefordshire ; the nearest is 
Bromyard- down, a distance of about eleven miles firom 
Worcester. Those most in esteem, are brought out of 

Wales* 



Wales. The price of tke stone, Voi'ked af the quar*' 
tk»t idrSOs. per foot ; diat is, a milly the bed of which 
measures tea feet in diameter^ costs lOl. ; the expeoae 
of settiog up one of these dimensions, 4I. or 5i. ; the 
jHice of the hair^-cloths for a press, to a mill of this 
size, is from ^s. to 6s. each ; they measure about three 
feet six inches square, and last, with care, twenty years 
or more ; the mills, a hundred years and upwards. 

The superiority of tlie mills of this district over those 
geoeraHy used in Devonshire, has been, already no^ 
tie^ ; and so very obvious are the advantages they 
l^ossess, that it appears matter of much surprise, tliey 
should not have hitherto supplied the place of their 
V9fy imperfect contrivance to break the fruit— this 
Imng' the most the mills of that county can be said to 
da* The benefit derived to the liquor, from the rind 
abd kernel, appears to have wholly escaped the obser« 
▼ation of the cyderists of that district, and is certainly 
the reason of their sending the fruit to the press so 
▼ery ioqperfectly reduced as it is in their present 
practice. The hair-cloths employed here in the press, 
should also supersede the reed and straw used there. 
They are not only more convenient, but, on the whole, 
considerably cheaper ; the reed for a hogshead of 
6$ gallons, costing, on an average, 6d. seldom less. 

There are other circumstances in which the fruit 
management of the two counties varies considerably. 
The following instances may possibly be found de- 
serving the attention of the planters of this. — The 
orchards of Devonshire are wholly appropriated to 
this produce ; no other crop, except now and then a 
little garden stuiF, is ever expected from them. It is, 
as before observed, a general clause in their leases, that 
they shall not be stocked ; and though horses, and 
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perhaps calves, and pigs, are turned in, in the spring 
and beginning of summer^ it is mostly a trespass uponf 
the covenant. Sheep are uniyersally excluded; and 
thiSj from a well-grounded apprehension, that the 
grease, or whatever it may be they leave on the 
trees after rubbing against them, is peculiarly preju« 
dicial. 

Upon the (irst surmise of a blight, they collect the 
cosLrse grass of the orchard, or any other material that' 
in burning produces a considerable smoke, and with 
this they fumigate the trees. M3nriads of insects have 
been known to be destroyed in this manner. The fruit 
is gathered as it falls from the tree ; no force is used 
till the leaves are mostly fallen, an^ all employed then, 
is shaking with the hand, or striking between the lai^;er 
branches with a slight pole. It is, if possible, collected 
when dry, and housed in a loft over the mill, separated 
frequently with partitionlu all opening by sliding boards, 
into one part, in which tnere is a hole, through Mrhich 
it is let down into the mill ; as that gathered first is 
placed nearest the opening, it of course is also ground 
first. No respect is had to quantity ; whatever the loft 
will hold, is placed in it without scruple. The ciN 
cumstance of much rain falling on the fruit when se- 
parated from the tree, though totally disregarded, or 
rather recontmended here, is considered there as one 
of the most fatal accidents that can befall it. If the 
loft over the mill is not equal to the whole crop, wha 
remains is laid up in other buildings. 

As some liberty has been taken, in reprobating what 
appears to be the general management of the county^ 
with respect to the fruit plantations, the following ob- 
servations are offered, with great deference, to the 
consideration of the planter. 

1 The 
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The advantage of situation is thoroughly understoo^^ 
and though there is some difference of opinion as to 
aspect^ the leading principles are well ascertained ; and 
wiU no doubty m due time* be universally carried into 
effect. The general outlines, with regard to soil, are 
known and observed, but there appears room for im- 
provement in the filling of thBm up ; that is in the ap« 
propriating of the several soils which are fit for fruit ; 
to secure and improve the discriminating qualities by 
which each of the superior soits is distinguished 
Trees which naturally grow to a large size, planted on 
^ shallow soil ; austere fruit on a strong clay ; and that 
which is dry itnd spongy, on a crude marl, are efrors 
often met with, very obvious, and easily avoided. The 
ti06k should be raised under the eye of the planter, or 
under his who has a still greater interest in the success 
of the plantation, the proprietors of the estate. In the 
nursery, a proper distinction should be made of those 
raited from the seed of the crab ; those from an austere, 
and those from more mellow fruits ; that they may be 
each a|^lied to the growing of fruit of that character 
they suit best, or may be most likely to improve* 
There certainly is no sufficient reason why those from 
the crab should be uniformly preferred ; the others 
may, without doubt, in many instances, have a pre- 
ference: they decay sooner, but they also come to per- 
fection sooner; and when the seed is selected with 
care from young vigorous trees, as that of every kind . 
ought to be, are found to possess every requisite to 
form handsome and lasting plants. Owing to inatten- 
tion in adapting the stock to the size of the tree it is 
intended to support, it is very common to see the up- 
per part of the trunk^ that growing from the graft, 
several inches larger in girth than the lower; that 

which 
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which remains of the stock, forming a considerable 
projection where the graft was inserted. Great care 
should be taken in the choice of stocks, independent of 
that to ascertain the seed from which tnej are raised. 
At a very early date, a pretty accurate judgment may 
be formed of the future success of the plant ; at two of 
three years growth, many will be found to put out 
thorns; others will be disposed to throw up shoots 
from their roots ; both should be invariably removed 
immediately. 

An improved practice in grafting has been lately 
introduced, and deserves to be more generally adopted^ 
Instead of taking off the entire head of the stock), itil 
left on till the boughs are large enough to receive the 
grafts. An injury to which the trees in general are 
liable (splitting in the crown) is by this means^ in^a 
great measure, avoided. The common soil, or clay^ 
used to defend the grafts, is apt to crack, and iall off 
in dry weather ; and a compost of sand, and new cow 
or horse dung, would be an useful improvement* The 
absorbent system of plants being now generally ad^ 
mitted, it is an inquiry worth attention, how far tb^ 
practice of taking off the whole head of the tree, in 
grafting, may prove prejudicial to its growth. Tbt 
spare trunks of the lopped elms of the district, stretch^ 
ing out their small heads to the length they dp, ia 
quest probably of nourishment they have been deprived 
of, certainly countenance the suspicion. 

In preparing the ground, something more than the 
mere sinking of a liole capable of receiving the roots, 
ought to be done. The openings should be made at 
least two feet deep, and for some considerable time 
before-hand (the longer in reason the better) ( the 
earth, more particularly that from the bottom, shonkl 

be 
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be repeatedly turned ; if the soil be of a stiff marly na- 
ture, till it is completely reduced. They ought also to 
take in a circumference exceeding that of the roots, in 
order to give the young fibres sufficient room to ex« 
, tend themselves through the meliorated soil : six inches 
is the depth at which trees ought to be set. In plant* 
ing, the hole should be nearly filled up with some of 
the inferior soil ; on this the sod, which will probably 
be nearly rotten^ be laid, and the roots spread with care 
immediately on it. A necessary precaution is this, 
.that they do not cross each the other, and' that they 
extend as much as may be, equally in every direction : 
the remaining mould should be then returned, throwing 
the best, that from the former surface, round the outer 
part of the hole, and working it carefully in among the 
extreme roots. To those who have been accustomed 
to plant in the usual manner, these directions will, per<» 
baps, appear trifling and unnecessary; they are re* 
commended, however, not as ^plausible theory, but as 
the result of a very considerable experience. Watering 
the holes before planting, and the trees after, has been 
practised, and it is said with advantage ; but the time 
luid labour this requires to do it properly, or rather so 
^8 not to prove injurious, must exclude it from the 
common practice ; it will be, however, right, to pay at- 
tention tothe nature of the soil, and if dry, or of a very 
loose nature, to plant rather in the months of October 
imd November, than in the spring, 
* The following instance of successful management in 
this particular, deserves to be recorded, more espe« 
eially, as there are many situations in this county that 
now lie neglected, on which it might be adopted with 
every prospect of success. The ground planted was in 
pasture, with a gentle declivity; (he soil, a shallow 
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strong clay, on a solid calcareous marl. About the 
middle of March, circular holes were opened, about 
four feet in diameter ; the sod, with the surface soil, to 
the depth of about six inches, was thrown up on otie 
side, on the other, that beneath, so as to leave an open- 
ing two feet deep : during the summer, the whole was 
repeatedly turned, and as winter came on, the earth 
being then dry, was thrown up separately into round 
tumps, by the sides of the opening ; on the approach 
of the following spring, small gutters were made level 
with the bottom of the holes, opening on the surface 
below, so as to carry off all the water that could collect 
in these basins formed in the marl. In planting the 
trees, the method already recommended vraa observed'i 
and in the following winter, a circular trench, two feet 
wide and two deep, was dug out round the outsidea of 
the first openings ; the soil left exposed, and turned at 
before ; and the ensuing summer, it was nearly filled 
with furze, before the scyl was returned into it, with the 
view to keep it loose, and by that mesons invite the 
shooting of the roots. The gutter was also extended, 
and carefully preserved. On the adjoining ground^ 
the situation and soil exactly similar, a plantation was 
made in the usual manner, the trees being set when the 
openings in the first were made. The latter was le^ 
peatedly inanured, and managed throughout with at- 
tention : on the former, no manure has been used. 
The trees of each plantation were young and thriving, 
about the same age when planted, and every other 
circumstance, exclusive of the method of planting the 
same. - The result of the experiment, for such it may 
be called, though accidental, is this — the trees of the 
former plantation are at this time (about fourteen years 
from thp first opening of the ground) full twice thci 
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size, some even three times, that of thooe in the latter, 
which are nevertheless allowed to be well grown. The 
difference of the produce is equally great. One cir- 
cumstance, however, ought not to bie omitted i and may 
probably be thought to have contributed, in some mea- 
sure, to the superior growth of the former: they are 
.trained so as to form low spreading heads, branching 
off at about two feet from the ground. The latter, on 
the contrary, to form what has been termed the up- 
right besom h^ad, with a stem about five feet long, 
.which is the usual height in the more western parts of 
the kingdom. 

The only motive that induces to guard the trees, ap« 
pears to be the apprehension of their being torn up by 
the wind, or barked whilst young, by the cattle. The 
mischief done to them in every stage of their growth, 
by the rubbing* of the cattle, is totally disregarded » 
' Such, however, is the opinion entertained of it in ano- 
ther fruit district, that, as has been before stated, it is 
usually an article in their lease, that the plantations 
shall not be stocked at all, principally with a view to 
obviate this mischief. Here are two extremes ; per<^ 
haps both equally remote from the point of good ma^ 
nagemenU This much is certain, that the continuing 
the fences round the trees in the grass grounds, and 
keeping the stock of every kind off the tillage, after 
the crops are removed, and when fallowed, would be 
amply recompensed by the growth and ftuitfvilne^s of 
the trees. 

The inconveniencies attending the gathering and 
sorting of the fruit from orchards, where they are 
growing promiscuously, are so evident, that future 
planters will undoubtedly avoid them, by appropriating 
s^p^rate sppti^ to th^ several varieties, 

The 
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The present generation has to regret a gneat want 
of attention in their predecessors, in the choice of their 
fruits, in a considerable proportion of th^ aggregate 
plantation, a total neglect; this consisting of the hart 
grpontaneous production of accident, tiotwithstaiiding 
thev had fruits to choose from, perhaps efcpkai to any 
art crtu produce. A just idea of the impprtatice of 4bii| 
neglect may -be formed, by cotnparing the grefit difler- 
jence in the price the better and inferior sorts bear^ an4 
ivill no doubt have due influence with the planter of 
the present day. Indifference in this point, w^d 
be the more unpardonable, as it is not for futufe age^ 
alorie he plants ; he often lives to share abundantly the 
cheering offspring of his labour. 

When young orchards are planted out of the hop 
grounds, and the distances now recommended are ob- 
served, might not cherries be advantugeously planted 
in the rows between the apple trees ? It is Wd to U 
practised in some fruit districts, and with sucoesi. 
They bear, and reach their full growth, much sooner 
than the latter, and produce a very lucrative crop. Iq 
the neighbourhood of Worcester, there are about 
twenty acres in cheiTy orchards, now in perfectiooj 
ten of which are known to be let for )00l. per annum, 
the remaining ten are not in any respect inferior to the 
others, and probably bring, nearly at least, the sanie 
rent ; and yet, such is the demand for the fruit, that 
fhe market, three times a week, ppens by three or fbuy 
o'clock in the morning, and is generally cleared befort 
|;even. 

It appears extraordinary, that a doubt can possibly 
arise, whether or no the two additional crops of th^ 
fruit and hop districts operate ultimately to the adiyn- 
tage of the occupiers. In this county, about six thou* 
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Mnd acres of hop-ground, and, pisrh^psy about a third 
of this qtiaotity (two tl^ousand acres) may be estimated 
|M adequate to tbe injury the ground crops sustain from 
the trees ; tiiese making together eight thousand acres ; 
imdmay be supposed to produce this ye^r, calculating 
|iy tbe former statement of the exports, as follows :— « 

By bops (the lowest average price cannot 
f)e set down, now, at less thaii ^1. 10s. per 
icwt. and six cwt. per acre .... i£ 156,000 
By fruit, 58,125 pots, at 49. ... 11, &5 
By pyder, 10,000 hogsheads, kt Sl. r - 30,000 
By perry, lOOO ditto, at 5l. lOs. - - 5,500 



4^ipounting in ,the whole to - • - <£n3,125 



which, upon 8000 acres, is considerably more than 2ll. 
per acre. — See the article Commerce, 

To this may be added, a saving in malt to a very con- 
siderable amount ; and yet a doubt is very generally 
entertained, whether or not the tenantry at large is be- 
nefited by these crops ; yet the same number of acres, 
under a common course of husbandry, in no instance in 
this neighbourhood, produces a sum equal to this, even 
after allowing for the more frequent failures to which 
they are liable. One circumstance, relating to the 
fruity as more particularly striking, may here be men- 
tioned, which is, that the fruit plantations have not 
jbeen considered^ by the more numerous part of the 
planters, as producing an article for the market ; pro- 
vided they arQ fortunate enough to get tfie enormous 
supply of liqujor necessary for the home consum[)tion, 
without JjAvingL recourse to the maltster, they rest sa- 
tisfied. \ 

As 
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As cycler is subject to no tax in the hands of the 
planteri and till it becomes an article of traffic, it has 
bat little advanced in the avers^e prices fof a number 
of years ; the fluctuation in its price, though consider- 
able, seems wholly owing to the plenty or scarcity of 
fruit. The following price of cyder, from the planter, 
for a number of years, such as is generally used in 
London, and in publi&rhouses, is communicated bj 
Mr, Hooper: 

Highest Price 
perllhd. 110 



From 1769 to 1781 
From 1783 to 1794 



Gallons. 
£. s. d. 
5 
5 



JiOwest Price 

perHhd. IIQ 

Gallons. 

/ . f. rf. . 

110 

110 



Average. 

if. *. A 
2 6 

2 18 



The above average price Is produced, by adding to« 
gether the price pf each year, and dividing l)y the 
number of years ; the most dear years occurring in the 
latter period. 

Dr. Nash observes upon these estimates, /that 6000 
acres of hop-ground is too high a calculation for the 
county of Worcester; but if it includes the Worces- 
tershire Excise Collection, which takes in part of Here- 
fordshire, &c. it may be near the matter, v 

He also observes, that tho calculation on the profits 
of cyder, perry, and fruit, are certainly too high for 
an average of years ; and that for four years past fruit 
has produced little or no profit, but he has declined 
giving any other estimates ; I can, therefore, only ob- 
serve, that in a good year, or hit of 4^uit, the amount 
of produce is much greater in quaiHity than here 
stated; but if several b^d years succejed, the average 
amount will be less, and that in ^ good year, the fruit 
and its produce has been generally soldf1>y the grower, 
'd\ less than a fair average price. p 

4^ M 
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As the extension of orchards, and imfirovement of 
Ihiit, and the liquor obtained from it, seem objects of 
considerable national importance, more especially, if 
the quality of the liquor could be so improvei), as to 
supersede, in some degree, the importation of foreign 
wines, and its quantity so increased as to lessen thm 
immense breadth of land sown with barley, I shall beg 
leave to make some abstracts from Mr. Marshall's ob« 
49ervationS| who made this fruit district his resideoco, 
more than once, for some length of time, for the par- 
ticular purpose of obtaining information on this subject, 
and for a more minute detail, see his Rural Economy 
of Gloucestershire-i-Article, Fruit. 

I assume with him the commonly received, and I 
believe established, maxim, that all our sort^ of apples 
are varieties of the wilding or crab (Pyrus malus), and 
all our sorts of pears, varieties of the wdd pear (Pyrus 
i^>mmunis) ; and that all these varieties have been at 
difiPerent times accidentally raised from' the pippin or 
keniel of the original fruit, or from each other. 

Dr. Withering says, (I know not from what autho* 
rity,) that the cyder apple trees were originallj 
brought from Normandy, Miller, who had great ex* 
perience in fruit, says, there are not above two or 
three sorts of French apples much esteemed in England, 
which are the rennets and the violet apple, the other 
sorts being early fruit, which will not keep long, and 
generally mealy ; and we have many better fruits raised 
in England, which he enumerates, and amongst them 
the golden pippin, and other prime sorts. 

Mr. Biggs, Nurseryman, Worcester, advertises the 
new* scarlet nonpareil, and the new Blenheim orange 
^pple, as in high estimatioci^ 1807. 

Mr. 
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Mr, O. recommencb to the farmers' attention, the Gnl- 
lure of waVi'frnit, as far as he has opportunity, parti- 
cularly pears of the best kind, peaches, apricots, nec« 
t^rinesy and cherries, as well as strawberries. He 
cays, soap- water, after the family washing, is good for 
fruit-trees ; by applying it in the winter, he ha^ ren- 
dered a barren vine fertile in grapes ; also aspanagusi 
mushrooms, garden beans, pease, chamomile flowers, 
elder berries, red and white, cucumbers, and early po- 
tatoes, ^e very profitable, and worthy the faroier's at- 
tention, as well as turnips for seed; garden-gound, well 
attended to, being more profitable than any other, 

Apple and pear trees thrive and bear well, only a 
few y^^>^9 oo light soils ; to remedy this, a succession 
of fresh young trees of the best sorts should \ye pro* 
vided every six or seven years ; light soils will produce 
crabs, medlars, servins, quinces, and the Siberian 
crab, much esteemed for piaking of tarts, q^ eating, 
when kept till mellow. 

Cherries, plums, damsons, and all stone fr^it, will 
do well on light soils, as will also filberts, which oseet 
a ready sale, and pay better than any fruit whatever ; 
they have the advantage of not being molested by 
birds, and should be reared from the slips of grown-up 
trees, and will bear well in a few years : the filbert 
does better to grow as a standard, than in the bush 
way. 

Mr. Marshall gives the following as the apples most 
esteemed for making cyder ; after observing, that the 
old fruits, which raised the fame of the liquoni of this 
country, are now lost, and the red streak is given up : 

1. The Stire Apple; this is going off, the stocks 
panker, and are unproductive ; fruit sqpsewliat below 

the 
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the middle size ; coloar, pale yellowish, sonMtimei a 
&int blush on one side ; fieskiSnn ; flavour, when ripe^ 
fine ; a good eating apple ; the cyder rich, higUy fla« 
Toured, and of a good body } price often four times 
that of common cyder. * 

. There are also varieties, called tiie red stircv the yeU 
low stire, and the kernel stire, which, being probably 
kernel fruit, and bearing some likeness to the true 
stire, have had this name improperly given to them, 

2. The Hagloe Crab is next in esteem ; it was pro- 
iducedabout thd year 17I8, in, a nursery, among other 
stocks raised from seed, by Mr. Bellamy, of Hagloe, 
in Gloucestershire, grandfather of the present Mr. BeU 
ktmy, near Ross, who draws frotn trees, grafted with 
this variety, a liquor which, for richness, iiavour^ and 
price, on the spot, exceeds every other fruit»liqoor 
wfaibh nature and art have produced : he has been of* 
fered 60 guineas for a hogshead of 110 gallons on the 
9pot ; the fmit is nearly white ; when ripe it has a yel- 
Jewish cast frediled with red on one side, about the 
size of the stire apple, but more oblong; the fiesh soft 
attd woofly, but not dry ; juice ^weet wheir ripe, but 
not in great quantity ; flavour resembles that of the 
Caakew apple of the West Indies ; cyder rich, highly 
fiavoored and coloured, notwithstanding the paleneu 
of the fruit. 

3* The Gold^ Pippin is more generaily.knownthan^ 
the last, and I believe its liquor at market is generaify 
second in price, and next to the stire apple. 

4. The old Redstreak is yet in being ; fruitsmaili 
roandish, pale yellow, with faint red strc^kb^ iWsh 
firm, fall of juice, finely iaroured when rip^: litde 
genuine red*streak cyder is now made, being genenUly 
mixed. 

3 3. The 
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• 5. The Woodcock, a foirourite old sort, neit wear-* 
ingout; fruit larger form oblong, with a long stalk 
feigned to resemble a woodcock's beak; colour like 
the red streak, with some dark blood red streaks on 
one side ; flesh fine, fit for the table as for cyder ; treer 
large, growing in the pear-tree manner. 

6. The Must, an old favourite fruit, of which there 
are three varieties. 

7. ThePauson, a middle-sized green apple. 

8. The Royal Wilding, ^ large white apple. 

9. The Dymmock Red, middle-sized red. 

10. The Cockagee, large, greenish white, with an 
orange blush ; well fleshed ; and highly flavoured. 

11. Russets of sorts, in good repute, particularly 
the Longney Russet. 

1«. &c. The Bromley, Foxwhelp, Red Crab, Queen* 
ing, all large red apples, are in good estimation for 
cyder. 

Besides some of the above, Mr. Pomeroy has named, 
as Worcestershire cyder apples, the Blandrose, Ren^ 
nets, Margills, Pearmains, &c. 

Mr. MarshaU says, the varieties of orchard fruit, in 
Herefordshire particularly, are without number ; a very 
considerable propoition of the whole being kernel 
fruit, produced from trees raised from seed, and not 
grafted. 

Pears— 1. The Squash Pear, for perry is in much 
the highest esteem ; it is an early fruit, and very ten- 
der ; if it falls ripe from the tree, it will burst with the 
fall : the liquor is pale, well flavoured, and of a strong 
body, highly esteemed, and resembling Champagne 
both in colour and flavour, and is preferred to it by 
many ; the price generally about four times that oi 
common perry. 

% The- 
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; 2, The OMfield, is a fevourite old pear, remarkabh 
for the elegant flavour of its liquor. 

3, The Barland is in great repute, for producing an 
agreeable liquor ; esteemed a specific in nephritic com-^ 
plaints. 

4, The red pear affords a liquor of singular strength. 

5, 6, &c. The Huffcap, the Jaynton, and the Sack, 
have usually been grafted as perry pears; also the 
Linton, and a variety of others, besides a number of 
kernel fruits, that have never been grafted. 

Respecting the wearing out of the old sorts, I believe 
it is irremediable, and what must of necessity naturally 
occur to all vegetables not raised from seed, in a long 
course of time. Dr. Darwin, in his Phytologia, has 
stated, and I think proved, that every bud, or shoot of 
a tree, is a distinct plant, and that a tree, taken indi- 
vidually, is of the nature of the polypus, and composed 
of a multitudinous assemblage of distinct plants, con- 
' neeted and. nourished from the same stem and set of 
roots, but equally capable of existing separately, if 
placed in a situation where they can be siipplied with 
tbeir proper nutriment : that these buds and slioors, 
being produced, and reproduced, from the original 
shoot, and from each other, by solitary propagation, 
must partake of the nature of the original stock, beyond 
nrhich it can never be improved ; and from the ten- 
dency of all material substances to decay, by successive 
production and reproduction, and being still, as it were, 
but a renewed part of the original stock, it must, in 
length of time, be exhausted of vigour and fertility. 

But this decay, and wearing out, may, probably, be 
protracted to a greiat length of time by art and manage-* 
ment ; conducive to which may be the choice of healthy 
aod vigorous stocks to graft upon, and receive the 

scions 
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scions and shoots, and the cboice of such shooU'fiteni 
the original variety^ or as near it as may be, and not 
from trees that have been drawn forward, through 
many successive generations, from the original stock. 

But the true system of preserving and improving 
varieties of fruit is, by raising young and vigoroi^s 
plants, from the pipp'm seed> or kernel, of healthy indi- 
viduals, whose productions are the most promising ; this 
being a sexual reproduction from the blossoms, formed 
from the most beautiful and perfect part of the plant, 
at the moment of its highest perfection, and being, as 
it were, the sport of nature in her most playful mo« 
meats of highest exiiileration, a production may be ex« 
pected, that will vary from, and sometimes exceed, the 
parent stock ; and when a superior variety is produced, 
may be continued for a great length of time, by the 
usual method of reproduction from grafting. 

The same principle is applicable to potatoes, and 
otlier plants, which are generally cultivated by sets, 
shoots, or layers, instead of seeds. 

For an orchard Mr. Marshall prefers a south-east as- 
pect^ screened to the north, though a blight is best 
partially avoided by having fruit in different aspeetSt 
Fruit-liquor is much affected in its flavour and quali- 
ties by the nature of the soil ; a loose soil on calcareous 
rock gives richness and high flavour to cyder ; a deep 
strong loam gives roughness and strength ; on the con^ 
trary, the squash pear gives the highest flavoured li- 
quor from deep strong land ; the pear tree loves sloping 
ground ( Withering )j in such situations it will flourish 
in cold clay (Marshall J. 

In a mere orchard, half a chain is recommended as.a. 
proper distance for fruit trees every way, which is 40 
upon an acre ^ in grass land, or cultivated ground, a 

chain 
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chain length distant is recommended, which is ten upon 
sn acre. 

Season of Planting.-^ln a dry soil autumn is pre- 
ferred ; in a tenacious soil, the spring : the roots should 
be left on, as many and as long as possible ; the young 
planted tr^es must he carefully protected from sheep, 
\rhich, in a snow, would peel otF the bark, and soon 
d^ttoy the whole plantation. 

. At the end of two or three years, the stocks are sawn * 
off about six feet above ground, and cleft grafted ; the 
grafts are protected by a kind of wicker-work basket, 
fastened round the stock ; but he recommends grafting 
in the boughs.' 

He also recommends planting fruit trees in hop yards, 
as an advantageous practice : the trees, when young, do 
little injury to the hops ; are highly improved by the 
hop cultivation ; and, before their size becomes inju* 
rious'i the ground is worn out for hops, and may be laid 
to grass, or cultivated. 

The neglect of pruning fruit trees, which often oc- 
curs, is highly blameable, the suffering them to be 
ruined by misletoe still more so ; it is easily pulled out 
-withbook^in frosty weather, and is worth more than 
the labour, as fodder for sheep, who are very fond of 
it^ and to whom it is good and wholesome food. — Mr. 
Marshall conceives, that healthy trees, kept so by pro- 
per pruning, and free of misletoe, are less liable to 
blight than neglected ones ; he also observes, that 
young fruit trees can seldom be raised with success in 
old orchard grounds, and that pear trees being of 
inuch longer duration than apples, they ought not to 
be mixed in the same fruit ground. 

Perry is the produce of pears alone ; 

Cyder is either produced from apples alone | 

WO&C£ST£R$HI&£.J K Or, 
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Orf $, from apples and atld pears jointly; 

Or, 3, from the common wild crab, and tfae richer 
^weeterkmdsof early peart; the two last species. ^ve 
used as iamily drink. ^ 

The early pears are fit for the mill in September ; 
amongst them the squash pear ; the stire apple is ready 
from Michaelmas to the middle of October ; and theoihcr 
sorts as they ripen : as they are often shaken dowa by 
the wind before ripe, and sometimes beaten down in 
that state, they are laid together in large heaps in the 
open air, until the ripest are beginning to decay^ and 
then taken to the milL 

In grinding, it is necessary to good managemeati 
that the rind and the kernels, as well as the pulp, 
should be crushed or broken, as these are belieired to 
give colour and fiavour to the liquor; when ground, k 
is put into the press, which is worked by one mfui, who, 
with the girl or boy who drives the horse, and a 
to put in fruit, and carry away the liquor astbC' 
voir under the press fills, make a set ; and three hogs* 
heads of perry, or two of cyder, is about their me- 
dium day's work ; but working early and late five hr 
six hogsheads are sometimes .made in a day. The" li- 
quor is put into the cask immediately from the pre», 
and set in the fermenting ro<»n; but no ferment, orad- 
ditional substance, is made use of. Having remained 
some days in the first vessel, the liquor is drawn off the 
lees, and put into fresh casks, which operation i& ttarmed 
racking, and this is sometimes repeated. 

The prices ^of orchard fruit and its produce are veiy 
fluctuating) varying with the quantity produced and 
the stock in band ^ one night's frost in the 8prin|r l^s 
been known to raise the price of fruit liquoi^ threefold 
from the preceding dayt 

In 
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tn the great ffit of 1784, comtnon apples were sold 
nt Is. 6rl. to£s. per sack of fourcofn bushels; and ih 
1768 the same, but stire fruit, about four times that 
'fynce. ^ 

Comlkioircyder is frequently sold frotn the pre^s 
Yor less than a guinea per hogshead of 1 10 gallOhs, and 
common perry as low as )5s. yet tlte superior kinds are 
-ieldotli so low as four times that price ; when once 
racked it is generally one fourth higher, and whea 
l^rmetfted otie half more than the first price, but in 
ISiBtCt seaSefts the prices are much higher. Stire cyder 
4s worthy from the pi*ess, from o\. to 15l. per hogshead^ 
ft price which, I believe, the finest wines are not worth 
in any country immediately from the press. Squash. 
|icrry is worth, from the press, five guineas to twelve 
Tf^itieas per hogshead : at inns the price is seldom less 
. l3ian Is. per bottle, and, as they profess to sell only 
the best sorts, sometimes Is. 6d« and even 2s. per 
bottle. 

■ I'rofusbn in good Years, '^n 1784, for Want of 
i:asks, cisterns were formed in the ground to receive 
the liquor, but they did not answer ; the liquor was 
tipoilt: in Pershore, the juice is -said to ha/e run from 
the pear-hoards, in currents, into the common sewers. 
- The esccise on cyder, which passes through the deal* 
el's' hands, is about threepence halfpenny th^ wine 
gallon. 

The yield of liquor depends on the species of fruit, 
and the season. Pears yield more juice than apples, and 
some species of apples more than others ; two hogsheads 
of pears will yield one of liquor, but some sorts of apples^ 
fts the Hs^loe crab, and the stire apple, in very dry sea- 
sons, will require near three hpgsheads of fruit to one of 
liquor. I was sh^wn single pear trees io Worcester- 
I 8bii6 
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shire, which in a hit have madetwo hogsheads and a half 
of perry, of 110 gallons each ; they must therefore have 
borne 550 gallons, or about 60 bushels level n>easure of 
fruit. Mr, Marshal says> I was shewn a pear tree from 
which two hogsheads of liquor were made nm year ; and 
three hogsl^eads are said to have been made by one pei^r 
tree, and two hogsheads are said to have been by one 
apple tree, but these are rare instances ; one hogshead 
of cyder from a tree is reckoned a great produce. 

Mr. Marshall says further ; I have been informed, by 
undoubted authority, that twenty hogsheads have beep 
made from an acre of ground, in a close orchard ; and 
that there are several individuals this year, 1788, who 
will make between two and three hundred hogsheads, 
and some few who will make five hundred. hogsheads of 
liquor each, including cyder, perry, and their own fa- 
mily drink \ but there are single orchards in Hereford- 
shire of thirty to forty acres each. 

It is from these large plantations that the markets are 
supplied ; farmers in general have little more than will 
supply their own houses : it is observable, however, 
that cottagers, who have orchards, have been knowDi 
in a plentiful year, to make eight or ten hogsheads for 
sale. 

The produce of the four counties of Worcester, 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Monmouth, on a par of 
years, may be laid at thirty thousand hogsheads.-r-JI/r. 
AlarshalL 

Notwithstanding this great produce, it has been dis- 
puted, whether, upon'' the whole, it be a good or au 
evil to the neighbourhood, under all circumstances: 
the damage done to the crops, by the drip and shade of 
the^ trees, fs annual Und certain ; a bit of fruit is roost 
uncertain, and not expected oftener than every third 
year; when the producers abundant, the price is so 

low. 
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}ov, that it little more than pays for labour, carriaget 
and atti^ntion ; yet the profits of such year have to 
stand against the damages of three or four yeans also . 
against the cost of the plants, plantirig, grafting, and ' 
protecting the young tree, besides the mill-house nod 
apparatus, and the cost and wear and tear of casks, as 
trell as cellar room ; and Mr, Marshall says, the evils 
of 9, habit of drinking in a fruit year is the cause # 
much idleness, and in a dearth of fruit of an unnecessary 
waste of malt liquor. 

Notwithstanding these objections, I Cannot give up ' ' 
the idea of so beautiful and excellent a productioii as 
firuiti being both an advantage and a blessing to man* 
limdf as well as an article beneficial to the cpuntry in a 
commercial view. If the trees are at proper distances, 
trained up to proper height, and pruned, the damagt^* . 
will be little ; if the liquor be prematurely sold at an 
under value, that is, for want of system, and the dealer 
gains the advantage instead of the grower, which is 
equally beneficial to society, the price will of course 
ahrajrs be high enough to pay the amount of labour and 
interest of caipital, or the liquor could not be made; 
and the evils of drinking must be placed to the abuse, 
^nd not use, of the article, and may be corrected by 
regular management : something ought also to be placed 
%o account, for the advantage of having always plenty 
of fruit for the family, as an article of food, made into 
reared pi^s ; cheese and beer at meals are but little ne« 
^ssary for the siervants and children of the family. 
, Wheti fruit triees become unproductive from age, they 
ihpold be cut down, and not suffered to rot growing, 
and would thus pay all the damage they occasion, a^ 
timber aind fuel. ' 

3 N As 
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As the bettft] kjinck of fruit liquors mr*^ now iotsoAcUat 
denu^nd at good prices, the wf^y to )aiak» fr«it,trf9» 
pro^t^Ie, is to ^uUivs^te th^ l>etter kiuds, «od iacr«aat^ 
tbeir niMober ; and there is no doubt but a porse^wof 
industry might multiply and increase new vftrietie^^ 
equal to any formerly produced, and thus4>romote, not': 
only individual profit, but national advantage, by tn- 
<|||^a^g a produce that might, in some degree, aupert: 
i^e the importation of foreign wines. 

The stire apple is now said to be propagated with 
tolerable sucoeas, by suckers from the roots, or rpitfaer 
by young wood pulled out of the crown of the tree; 
perhaps, some of the more raluable old fruits may be- 
Ipnger perpetuated by this means than by grafting. 
Mr. Marshal proposes layering the crown shoots, in 
tubs of earth elevated for that purpose. 

He farther advises the fruit growers to relieve theoB'^ 
selves from that bondage, which suffers dealers, from 
all quarters of the kingdom, to imposie, in open convo* 
cation, what prices they please for fruit liquor, in a 
plentiful year ; but these objects of reform and im« 
provement must originate with the land owner, and 
not with the tenant, who has only the use of the pre- 
mises for a time uncertain. The present year, 1807, 
is a partial, but not a general, hit of fruit, supposed 
to be from one-half to two-thirds of a full crop, in some 
places a full bit, and in great profusion, and in other 
places partial failures ; the apples, generally, a bettar 
crop than the pears ; a very large quantity has beea 
sent this season, in its natural fruit state, packed up 
in casks, along the canals to the northern countitsu 

In the hop grounds at Lower Areley, fruit trees am 
planted upon every fourth seven-foot ridge, at about 

eleveii 
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okven y*rds asunder in the row ^ this is nearly one tret 
upoR 100 square yards, or 48 upoA an acre : this, Mr. 
Crane observes, assiste the bop culture. The varieties 
of appleSf called the Stedman and Knotts-kernel, are 
approved of for cy^r apples, and the Barland and 
Linton pears are most eooinion hei'e as perry pe»:s |^ 
the Hampton-rough, a new perry pear, from a parish 
of that name where it was raised, is under trial, and i% 
said to have produced ;some very good perry. The 
fruit trees are here planted out, ready grafted whexi 
saaU in the nursery , and Mr* Crane observes, he caa 
.graft again when they begin to bear, if be does not like 
fhe sort, and thinks time is gained by planting ready 
gffafted. I observe, in ihe Worcester ne>^'spaper, Mr. 
Biggs, nursery and seedsman, of the city of Worces« 
Mr, (^ten advertises new and approv^ varieties of 
fruit trees ready grafted for planting. 

Jdr Smith, of Erdiston, in the Vale of the Teme, 
and about six miles from Tenbury, has the greatest 
Weadth of orcharding I have seen in the county, be* 
longiAg to any individual ; the patent of his fruit plan-* 
tations is between iOO and 200 acres of different ages, 
and in different stages of growth, but a large propor- 
tioii in full bearing, and this year being a pretty good 
Jkit^ the fruit is in great profusion, enough to make 
ipipe hundred hogsheads of fruit liquor ; he has oon- 
stantly kept planting young fi*uit trees in successions 
and the ground being cultivated for whealy beans, or 
either crops, or grazed as pasture, the fruit trees oc« 
cas^on little or no waste of land : a number of hand$ 
were eipploy^d gathering fruit when I was there, Octo- 
^ 1st, 1807. Mr. Smith raises fruit trees in his hop 
grounds, but rathei^ sparingly; the soil being stdeep> 
filpbi st.ra»g. loam, ^e hpps grow \\ itb grqat luxuri* 
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ahce^ and have room allowed in proportion ; they are 
here planted in tiine-foot ridges, and fruit trees only 
in every fifth ridge, which is 15 yards. firona row to 
row, and they are near 14 yards asunder in the rows, 
each tree has therefore about 200 square yards of land, 
which is only 24 to an acre, this is the case in the hop 
grounds ; in the arable and pasture orchards, they are 
thicker on the ground, and nearer each other. 

Mr. Smith has adopted a particular mode of fencing 
or guarding young fruit trees, when planted on exposed 
land ; he plants around them a tuft of well-grown haw- 
thorn quicksets, without lopping, elose to the tree ;[ 
the tops of the .quicksets are tied round so as to guard 
the tree, and grow with its growth : upon my observ-t 
ing that the growth of these quicksets must rob the 
young fruit tree of part of its nutriment, his answer 
was, young fruit trees, succeed no where better than 
in hedges, and this ca^e is similar; besides he has 
found, from long experience, the practice to answer 
well ; and, he observes, " nobody's trees bear better 
or sooner than his so guarded :" when the tre^ is sut 
ficiently grown, the growing quicksets are taken away ; 
it is very probable, that the shelter and protection they 
have afforded the young fruit tree have more than made 
ample aniends for sharing its nutriment from the earth j 
and their roots also, most probably, strike in different 
directions in search of such nutriment. 

A variety of the apple, termed Fox- whelp, is esteem* 
ed a good cyder apple here, but is an uncerts^n bearer, 
and is said to have generally borne better formerly. 

One of Mr. Smith's labourers has been known to 
make 1 ). hogsheads of cyder, from the produce of three 
quarters of an acre of land in one year, and expects 
this season, 180?, toniakefiveor six hogsheads from 
the same orchard. 
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CHAPTER X, 



WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 



The county of Worcester is well stored with the 
various kinds of timber ; and contains as much as is 
consistent with the rich quality of its soil, adapted to 
better purposes. 

The hedge rows, through a large portion of the fer- 
tile parts of the county, are well stored with elm timber, 
the largest, finest, and, I believe, best iu the kingdom^ 
grpwlng lengthy, fine, and large, and being generally 
jionnd and hearty, free from shakes and flaws ; large 
ijaantities of thb quality are now growing in the 
peighbourhoods of iiartlebury, Ombersley, and else- 
where, though great quantities have been cut down and 
carried to Birmingham, and other inland towns, and 
by the Severn and canals to Liverpool and the sea^ports. 

The elm timber here grows to a very large size ; there 
is now growing upon a small patch of waste land, near 
Pr. Nash's, of Bevere, an elm, whose trunk is nine 
er ten feet diameter, and containing some very long 
and bulky branches ; elm in hedge rows seems to occa- 
sion less damage to the adjoining land, than any other 
^imber tree. 

The county is interspersed, in various parts, with 
poppices of oak pf di&rent degrees of growth ; the 

Throckmorton 
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Throckmorton estate contains many coppices of good 
oak timber. 

In many other parts are as good oak and ash as the 
kingdom produces ; but the extensive forests, so very 
considerable in early tiroes, have almost disappear^, 
and the ground is much more properly occupied with 
corn and grass ; Feckenham Forest has sunk entirely 
under the continued demands of the salt works at Proit^ 
wich ; these, however, having been worked for years 
with coal, that demand ceases^ and there remains plenty 
of hedge-row timber, particularly elm. Some wood* 
lands are regtdarly cut in rotation, leaving young trees 
for timber at certain distances ; the principal use pe^ 
caiiar to this county, to which the underwood is -apu 
plied, is for hop-poles, and the cordwoodis bamtiiito 
charcoal for the iron works. 

Many of the noblemen and gentlemen^s pari^ and 
pleasure grounds are well stocked with timber and 
plantations. At Croome, the Earl of Coventry's^ it 
an exuberance of timber and plantations, iijt various 
stages of growth, disposed with such skill and t^ste^ m 
to add picturesque beauty, and magnificent Bccnery^ 
to a landscape not highly favoured by nature, unassisted 
by art. At Hagloy, Lord Littleton's, is a profusion 
of timber and plantation, now verging very fast to ma« 
turity : Hagley was an early and very successful at- 
tempt at modem land^ape gardening, laid out in the 
former part of the last century ; in situation, variety, 
and aspect, nature bad been propitious, and the tunbet 
has since been spared ; amongst a^ variety of the better 
sorts, are oaks of great length and dimensions, fit for 
any use to which oak is applicable. 

Many other of the noblemen's and gentlemen's seats 
are sheltered, and some of them- almost bidden with 

timber 
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timber plantations ; many of the precipices upon the 
banks of the Severn, and sides of hills elsewhere, are 
well planted withrfir, intermixed with other kinds of 
timber trees : at Tardebig, Lord Plymouth's planta* 
tions are very extensive, abounding ,with oaks in vari- 
ous stages of growth. 

The vallies upon the rivers are pretty well stocked 
with poplar and willow, and particularly the course 
of the river Teqae, which is often enveloped in willow 
plantations. 

The Forest of Wire, near Bewdtey, extends into 
Shropshire, but a considqrable tract of it is in Wor-^ 
cesl;er$hire ; this is a greal; nursery for oak poles and 
underwood^ which are cut out at stated periods, re** 
serving timber trees at proper distances ; the oak poles, 
which are often shoots from old roots^ are innumera- 
ble ; and very great numbers are cut down annnally, 
lindt after being stripped of their bark, are soU for 
ihaking rails, hurdles, laths, &c. under the name of 
black poles. 

Upon the Madresfield estate of Lord Beaucbamp is a 
great profusion of timber, and some very capital fine 
oaks; upon the Severn*end estate of Mr. Lechmere are 
inany very fine elms and oaks; I noliced an oak, contain- 
ing by estimate 500 feet of timber, and 30 cwt. of baric; 
an elm was lately there felled, containing 700 feet of 
fiound timber ; it was auscertiaiiied! to bAve been of abouft 
140 y^ars ^owth, and bad grown five foot ammal 
aimag^ 
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CHAPTER XL 



WASTES, 



Tbe waste lands of this county are not T'err consi-. 
derable^ and consist of high hilly grounds, or small 
commons or wastes, detached and dispersed over ya<i 
rious parts of the county. 

Of the high hilly grounds, the upper parts of 
Malvern Hill, are the most elevated ; these being 
rocky, are generally impracticable for cultivation, 
and must therefore' ever remain sheep walk orplan** 
tation ; the upper parts of Bredon Hill, near Per- 
shore, of Abberley, and Whitley Hills, and some of the 
unenclosed parts of Bromsgrove Lickey, are in the 
same predicament ; these are adapted for tio^ber plant 
tations. 

The waste lands, according to Mr. Pomeroy, and 
which agrees with my estimate, do not exceed '20,000 
acres, the greater part of which is capable of being 
converted into good arable land ; at present they are 
in a state of nature, overrun with furze, heath, and fern ; 
and summer a few sheep, of the short wool kind^ \mt 
of an indifferent breed. 

Mr. Oidacre says, the extent of waste lands is but 
trifling, and those are depastured with sheep, cows, or 
horses; a certain number to what is called a yard 
land. One cow, or borse, is reckoned equal to three 

sh^ep^ 
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sheep, and the farmer st6cks with his proportion of 
such stock, as is most convenient to him ; he further 
says, they are generally the poorest of the land, that 
would not pay much for tillage, but support flocks of 
sheep for folding on the common fields, which is an 
excellent manure for one crop : the commons, however, 
he admits, might be improved by fencing in ; the poor- 
'Cst parts of them, he says, are often covered with furze, 
or thorns, which are useful in many respects. Few 
counties have less proportion of common or w^aste land 
than this, which might, however, be wholly much im- 
proved by enclosure, cultivation, and plantation. 

Wire Forest, west of Bewdley, and in the north-west 
of the county, is of considerable extent, and penetrates 
into Shropshire ; it is part wood land, and part open 
common land, of a cold indifferent quality; the wood 
land is well furnished with oak, from which are thinned 
immense quantities of poles, which, after stripping off 
the bark, are sold under the name of Black Poles. 

Of the small, or detached commons, or waste land, 
•Mitton Common, near Kidderminster, is a poor barren 
sand ; Hartlebury and Lynall Commons, of some hun- 
dred acres, would make good arable land in the turnip 
and barley culture} OWfield, near Omberdey, is now 
good sheep land and plantation ; Hurley and Astlej 
Commons, near Stourport, are sound land, adapted for 
turnlps-and barley; besides which, are many other 
coinmotos in various parts of the county, which might 
be improved into good arable and pasture land, by ea- 
closure and cultivation. 
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CHAR XIL 



IMPROVEMENTS 



SECT. I. — DRAIMNG. 

This^ as iu Other counties, is considered as a fifsU 
rate improvement, and is not, in enclosed landt; 
neglected ; this county, however, has less occasion for 
this improvement than many others^ as containing na- 
turally a smaller proportion of springy or boggy land. 

Various experiments have been made at Ewell 
Grange^ the seat of the Earl of Plymouth, and in that 
neighbourhood, by boring hollow drains after Elkin^ 
toil's method. 

The drain to be bored in, is thus made : — The trench 
is begun almost level with the surface, in that part 
from which the water can be most certainly and coo^ 
veniently carried off. In determining its direction, 
great attention is paid to the situation of the bog8, and 
to the rising grounds from which they (the bogs^ are 
likely to proceed ; the trench is then continued oUt 
varying frpm a dead level only so much as may be of 
service in promoting the discharge <^ the water; when 
sufficiently advanced into the piece to be drained^ an 
attempt by boring is made, to discover the spring; 
if successful, and the water is judged to issue in a 
proper quantity, this part of the busings is completed ; 
otherwise the trench (or its necessary branches) is con- 
tinued on, and the boring repeated at intervals, till it 

succeeds. 
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succeeds. The drain is formed of brick made for tbt 
purpose, called gutter brick. The brick, the pebbles, 
•nd the faggots, which form the drains, at the bottom 
of the trenches in which they are used, are covered in 
the usual manner with earth. Some of the old under 
ground drains are also made with brick ; others with 
small pebble stones, where they are in plenty ; and 
some, with small faggots of brushwood. 

Draining is not much practised in common fields, 
but more attended to in enclosures; in clay soils turf 
M used 4 in others^ wood or stones, which is most con* 
lenient, tbe latter is most lasting. — Mr. Oldacre. 

Mr. Darke observes, of the lands in Bredon, in 
common fields, little or no attention is paid to drains. 
The Severn is our main drain \ the Avon, the first 
conductor to it ; our brooks and ditches leading to the 
Avon, change their owneis as the lands vary: con* 
sequently, the cleansing is not regularly attended to. 
Much draining has been done in enclosed fields ; some 
in the open fields. We prefer the stone^drain ; what 
:Wa8 done .formerly with wood, is entirely worn out, 
:and in gravelly soil, it goes very soon indeed. 

The most skilful dnundr I know in Worcestershire, 

•is the present Earl of Coventry : his part of the county 

waa at morass not half a century back, and is, Mt 

ibis present time (though formerly a moorish soil) 

.perfectly dry> sound for sheep, and other cattle. He 

;bas but few under drains. His principal drains are 

open, formed thus : 
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turfed to the bottom , so that cattle can gtaze withoot 
any loss of herbage ; no water ever stands ; and Cfoiome 
is now noted for its dryness, as well as being well kept; 
and although the house is surrounded with 1 ,400 acres^ 
under his own inspection, you do not see a tree, busb^ 
or thistle, growing upon it, undesigned or out oC place. 
It may very justly be stiled a. pattern farm to this king« 
dom, from its well-formed plantations, and its judicious 
and extensive drains. He has a beautiful breed of the 
Hoiderness, or Yorkshire cattle. 

On a farm called the Sink, lately purchased and 
taken in hand by A. Lechmere, Esq. draining is now 
carrying on with great spirit. I was shewn one of the 
main outlets covered in, and communicating with 
other drains, in which borings have been made where 
thought necessary ; this main outlet produces a con* 
stant perennial stream, and has done so in the driest seoi- 
son ever since its construction : tiles are used in foriB- 
ing tne drain, twelve inches long, about three inches 
and a half wide, and three inches and a half dec^. 

Mr. Carpenter shewed me a tract of land, of upwards 
of 60 acres, formerly a peat bog, which he bad drained 
by Mr. Elkington^s method, and converted into good 
meadow land ; it now forms part of Chadwick Manor 
Farm, on the west side of Bromsgrove Lickey, part 
being old, and part new, enclosure ; the principal out- 
let from which forms a considerable perennial stream, 
issuing out from it and falling into the brook below; 
the following: is his own account of it : 

^' For the speedy improvement of this land^ I am in- 
debted to Mr. Elkington, and must acknowledge the 
benefit I received from his advice ; he came to take a 
survey of the bog intended to be drained^ when I 

pressed 
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pressed him to Undertake the cure, hlit be^ Jiariog so 
much business at that time under hand^ ^as obliged to 
decline my work, along with some others, 

*^ I afterwards applied to Mr. Masters, a neighbour 
of Mr. Elkington'sy who had, for some time, followed 
his plan of draining ; I must likewise do justice to Mr^ 
Masters, by observing, he conducted and completed 
the business to my entire satisfaction ; and the whole 
was performed by a single drain, as the land falls gra- 
dually from the upper side towards a brook opposite* 

** Mr. Masters employed six, and sometimes seven or 
eight good labourers, and set them to work at the lower 
end next the brook, ; beginning shallow at iirst, to so* 
.cure a proper fall for tl)e water to empty itself into the 
brook, till he came sufficiently into the bog ; then cut- 
ting a trench four feet wide, and from eight to nine 
feet deep, carried it on from end to end, near three 
parts in four distant from the upper side, and about a 
fourth part distant from the brook ; the earth was thrown 
put chiefly on one side, but occasionally on both. 

*^ While this work was carried forwaids, the 
borer was emploj^ed, being worked by two, three, or 
•four men, according to the hardness of tlie ^parate 
Jayer^'of-eai'th', mixed with stone or gravel, considerably 
below the bog : this is a laborious business, the bprer 
being forced, by dint of labour and strength, from seven 
jto nine feet below the bottom of the drain ; and this 
.was performed about every four yards from the bo* 
ginning to the end. 

** The borer thus used always, produced some water; 
but in many places the water issued .with such force, 
that a staff, when dropped its whole length a yard or 
more into the cavity, would almost immediately be 
setit to the surface, while this work was going on, 
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^* The next stip taken^ ^*as, /to foillow up the wort 
«i» aft to tecare a course for the , trater to empty itsetf 
into the brook ; this was done by stones got at an ad- 
jacent quarry^ cut on purpose, about eighteen inches 
lougy and eight in depths placed on each side the draiif 
six inches apart ; then a thin turf put on each outside 
ef the stones, u> prevent the soil from getting between 
the joints ; afterwards a covering stone^ eighteen inches 
kmg, and eight wide ; over these turf, gorse, or rushes; 
heath (erica), iS| I believe, still better , and lastly, the 
drains were filled up with the soil which had been 
thrown out ; this is done in the best manner by two 
men» one to shovel the soil into the drain, and the 
ether, at the same time, to level and tread it well, to 
prevent any wet from ii^uring the drain.^ — See Plate 
IV. Fig. 1. 

I viewed the above-described drainage in Angusty 
18079 but then forgetting to make a sketch of the pre* 
mises, must refer the reader to Plate IVr to convey the 
general idea. A. the lower comer of the premises ; A. & 
the outlet, the ground rising to B. eight or nine feet 
above the level of the brook at A. ; B. C. the dmin, with 
horing]S| in a direction rising a little from B. to clear 
itself: this^ drain, by its depth and borings, drains the 
land above, and by intercepting the springs^ prei* 
vents their breaking out below. 

Upon Brant Hall estate, Worley Wiggom, Mr. 
Richard Miller has executed hollow drains with great 
spirit where wanted, in almost every field ; here draio*- 
ing tiles are used to ferm the opening ; they are made 
in a semi-circular^ or rather serai^elliptical £orm> thus: 




being tcmt inobes ^ idt, thtiee iachcm d^p^ me ibot m 
length) mA one inch in thickness ; in hard grotmd 
tfa«y «r& phtted bti the bottoOn of tfai^ drain ; in toft^ mi 
tile pieces ; Md where one is thoo^t itnufficient, twe 
together ate u^d, fortniti]g e pip^ of foerinebeii wide 
by iMk deep, or laid beside eech other, foffn/iiilg tihl 

4mihi ; this iiiethod hks bete aivs^ered ettrenid^ 
ireli, by t^ndefitig scmiid and i^holesome a fiirm foi*in<- 
erly cold atvd springy, and which, frotft being stetiffc 
And unproductiire, now yields good crops of gtAin^ dt 
%^ceUent pastoi'e for sheep and cattle \ the tiles cosit 
Ms. per thousand at the kiln, which, when Iftid stnglO^ 
amount to 15d. per rod of eight yards, or, if laid 6b^ 
Mei to Ss. 6d, the labour lod. fof eTery smK rod, and 
iMer, whieh toakesU equal to Is. the depth of the w^sA: 
three to foiir ieet ; they are «ecated by tutf arid b<iatU, 
fte. foid upon the tiles before the drain is fiiled np^ 
Mr. Miller often bbrils in the bottOM of bis dtainS: lahd 
aboaM be drained befoi-e Kttihg^ sM^ indeed, before 
eny «tber ifibproi^eRient. 



Thifty Mr. Oidaere say^ has not been tnuch preoeised 
liare, at there are but few oU lands to break up, and 
thctre are b«t few roots in new turf to make ashes, if ft 
AinMr has a pi«^e of ^rong terf, he g<eNera)ly piMts k 
with beans, or sows flak at one plougliing with a ttof 
^krogh, by whieh, the turf being buried under a cleaa 
furrow «lf rnoald, by tlie nett year is sufficiently nntlro*. 
¥ifted;imdthispracticel!sptefen!ed toparingand btirning. 

Jhit Mr. Carpenter relatesp that pajring aad burning 
1 ha9 
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has been a good deal practiced in the improyement of 
the waste lands of Bromsgrove Lickey, and in that 
neighbourhood. Part of the drained bog mentioned in 
the last article, was, he says, pared and burnt, and 
planted with potatoes ; the ashes being spread r^^ularly 
on the surface, the land was ploughed in abont twelve 
furrow ridges ; for, he says, ^' it would not do to plant 
in the way I prefer, owing to its being so very tough 
from rushes, and other hard roots : after ploughing, the 
furrows were hacked and levelled with heavy hoes^ 
then planted across the ridges in rows, and. owing to 
the large quantity of ashes, produced an abundant 
crop/* 

The ploughing of bog land with potatoes, after 
draining, and paring and burning, is, I believe, the 
best rule that can be adopted ; the ashes upon the 
fresh soil are peculiarly adapted to forcing a full crop 
of potatoes, and the crop being properly hoed and 
cleaned, will leave the land in a good state of ameliora- 
tion ^ the next year after the potatoes, this land pro* 
duced a very strong crop of oats ; the succeeding year as 
good oats as the first ; it has been since laid down with 
seeds after a clean fallow, which succeeded well : land 
of this sort, consisting of a deep peat, may be pared 
and burned at any time, and will produce good crops, 
without any other manure but thie ashes produced ffom 
its surface ; and that without danger of being ex- 
hausted ; and, like watered meadows, wilL produce 
manure for other parts of the farm, without injury to 
itself. 

The waste lands in this neighbourhood, Mr. Carpenter 
says, were best reclaimed thus : 1 . pare and bum for oats, 
potatoes, or rye^ 2. lime, four to six tons per acre, for 

turnips; 
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turnips ; S. autumn wheat, spring wheat, or barley, 
with seeds, then pasture for two or three years : the 
paring and burning here cost from 2l. 2s. to 2l. 10s. 
per acre, with three quarts of good beer per day to 
each labourer ; but the ground was very much covered : 
with gorse, and very stony likewise, which rendered 
the work difficult, and had been thought inipracticaUe^ 
which accounts for the high price given ; the ashes^ also - 
cost Is. 6d. per acre the spreading^ Mr. C. says, *^ I' 
was at considerable loss in one part, by not spreading 
tbeadiesso soon as they ought to have been, being 
what is termed in a dead state, and the crops suffered 
accordingly ; but I afterwards took care to have them 
spread in a live state, with different kinds of grain, &c. 
as wheat, rye, turnips, and potatoes, according to the- 
season, and as the ashes were ready, when the whole - 
produced good crops ; but, on the average, the potatoes 
answered best ; I sold, at one time,* nearly 40 acres of 
potatoes to different persons, from new enclosed waste 
land, managed as above, at from eight guineas to 
twelve guineas an acre, those who bought them gather- 
ing the crop, and carrying them off the ground ; rye 
sold at ten guineas, and oats at 61. per acre. I wished 
to bring this land to sheep pasture as soon as possible, ' 
but the seeds sown on these crops in the spring failed ; 
I was, therefore, obliged to turnip fallow with about six ' 
t<Mis of lime per acre, drawn twelve miles ; the turnips ' 
and barley following were good, and the seeds the* 
succeeded perfectly well, which I attribute to the lime, 
which^nswered much better on this fresh soil, by many 
times over, than on old tilled land, though used in the 
quantity. 

3 SECT. 
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Dr. Kash aajn, maqure pays better pot en l^nnea* 
sorard than on tillage, but the land miijBt j^rat bedsainecl 
and made sound. 

The farm yard cl^ng is used cm wheiU CaUawy m &r 
turnips, or potatoes, or sometimes laid on ^rass land, t 
^here hops are grown, a good prpportiqii <if dii.i)g is^ 
S€Hpnettmes laid upon the hop ground, wkick. Or.'' Nash, 
tliinks one objection to the culture of that plant f vhich' 
olb^ctiojn may be, in son^e degree, removed ky the uao^ 
cf lime, or a compost of soil and lime,' ififith one^third 
}\art dung, which ,is an exceiient dressing foyr. hop. 
ground, and will answer the purpose better than the 
9on3tant use of dung only; also, if the pccupiei^ were 
^bilged tQ purchase elsewhere, all thf^ duog med in hia 
bop grounds, the oi^^ection respecting robbong the 
other part of the farm, would be entirely remoYod. 

In the north and north-east of the county^ upon the. 
gravelly and saod;yr soils, considerable quantities of Umei 
^e used for oftanure, brought from Pud,ley, and its 
neighbourhood, by the c^n^ds, or by land oai^riage; 
this lime has a good elfect in binding the light blQwing 
sands, and rendering them less liable to he acted upoa| 
by the wind; it is also found excellent in promoting 
the growth of grass seeds, if laid on with th|^ crop, with 
nfshicb such seeds are sown. 

Mr. Pomeroy has named hprn shavings, leather* 
shredsy ashes, soot, and of&l salt, from the works at 
Broitwich^ as being likewise used ; also soil fro|n ditches, 
and marl mixed into a compost by turning tbeoa to* 
gether; he has further expatiated upon salt, and stated 
Its being used as maoure under tlie tax, 

«. ^ . . I ; . ......... 
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Mr« Carpenter also says^ common salt is M exodknk 
manure, when only slightly mix^ witk mud, or stil ; 
be relates an experiment of 10 acres of rough old pas- 
lure, covered with rushes, wbick, by dresauig with a 
l^ompoit <^soil, mud, aqd offal sak, after closle mowing 
down the rusbss, produced, the n^Kt year, i^ mattio^ 
af wiiite ^lorer, cow grasa, and yellow vetcUing^ and 
^fectad a very gr^at improvement ipi d sboct spaco 
<iftime« 

: But these accounts are rattier at vartance witk olke< 
?ery respectable authorities ; Dr. NaaU beliaves, fvon 
experience, (and he occupies a respectable fsum^) thai 
Proitwich salt is neither a manure In itself, nor eaj^abki 
of exciting any vegetative principle in the earth ; that 
|t produces bad ^ects on ploughed land, by incveasiog 
it9 dryness in hot weather, and by mukiag it g^PMsy^ 
and what the farmers call raw in damp weather, an4 
ibal ils only u^ in heaps of compost ia to destroy 
weeds^ m4 their seeds. 

Marl is used, in som^ instafice8> upon the sandy and 
gravelly soils in the north and oorth-east of the comw 
ty% laiul the genei^aUty of the land of this^.iidiHitj has 
faough of the marly priaciple im it from iiaturo. 
. Where the distonce from great to^vosi ie too Uf ta 
1^ min^r^ from them,i ii is not much a practice to 
^I hay, or strafw, but great atlentia]> is paid to. pake 
the Qiast of what tbe farm produces ia dwgbiUs, whrcb 
J6 QOQfveyed annuadiy on the land. Mr. Qldacre^ VaJj9^ 
of £»v^hmn t he says lime ui too dear t» he ^afiamoBly 
used. 

.' Nature haa been: bounttful to ue ; we often pitf our 
jprnmnst immediately on the la&d from tim i(M yard i> 
hi«t when we^ spare it &om the arable to* tfce pa^ture^ 
W^ tair(KtkQD«e>|luid wheii w^ €lea<^ ditoheci 9fld pogmU 

mix 
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ihix soil Avitli it ; we use no lime, it lies too far distant. 
T^Mrl Darkey Bredon. 

Mr. Carpenter recommends to fold a larg'e fl ock of sheep 
every night in the straw yatd ; in this case, there should 
be two fold yards, or one divided in the middle* that 
the cattle may not injure the sheep; the sheep must 
be penned every other night in the yard, the cattje are 
foddered in the preceding day, atid the icribs emptied, 
and the contents spread about for the sheep, who wilt 
have the advantage of picking amongst the dtraw, and 
laying warm and comfortable, and the manure will be 
improved : in Very severe weather, a little hay sboqkf 
be given the sheep in the cribs and racks. 
' Mr. C. says, all muck in a raw state, should be turn- 
ed over to ferment before it be carried on the land j 
and farther, in farms where the roads are bad, and ma» 
iiure scarce, it would be an advantage to feed a num-« 
ber of pigs to eat all the beans, pease, and refuse grain 
of the farm; and should the pigs, when fat, only barely 
pay for the food which they consume, great advantage 
would arise from the addition of manure they make. 

Pigeon and fowls dung should be preserved in a dry 
state, and sown as a top dressing on any land jrou think 
proper; soot is also an excellent top dressing either 
for grain or grass, especially on cool land.. Mr. Knight 
has found it equally benielicial on light land. 

The mud of pools, ponds, and pits, is very service-^ 
able to all kinds of land, and is improved by mixipg 
with lime ; horn shavings, malt dust, and woollen rags^ 
are also recommended as manure. 

Wood, turf, and peat ashes, contain rich and fertile 
salts, and soap boilers' ashes, are very enriching to land, 
but can seldom be procured in any great quantity ;- 
ash^s kispt in ar ^ty state, previous to being spread on 

land^ 
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land, are much superior to those in a wet cr damp con- 
dition, when used as a top dressing* 

Mr. C. thinks a good coating of sand, would dou- 
ble the value of some clay soils, but tliis does not seem 
to have been proved by experiment : he says, it not 
only ameliorates it, but absorbs its wet and unkindly 
qualities. 

Munnring of fV^(iste Land. — Some well meaning 
persons have contended, that waste land can oniv be 
improved by the surplus of manure from land already 
ia tillage, but this itlea is erroneous ; waste land ougiit 
to be improved from its own resources, or from foreign 
aids, as paring and burning, lime and marl, with clean 
fallowing, turnips, clover, sheep, and other live stock, 
with the manure they make from the produce of the 
land in ^question, without robbing the old enclosed 
lands, 

Ptgeofis DM>?^.-^Mr. C. says, he has known, upon a 
farm of €00 acres, enough of this collected, in the 
space of twelve months, to manure ten acres of bind ; 
the methcyd was to strew miilt dust over the floor every 
time the dove-hcmsfe was cleaned; and to keep this 
compost of malt dust, saturated with pigeons dung, 
carefully in a dry placo till used ; l>efore sowing it on 
the land, it must be well mixed by turning it over ;.this 
is an excellent top dressing for grass, turnip, or other 
land ; a little will do more^service than a oommon dress- 
ing of other manure. 

'Town Manure. — Upon Brant-hall Farm, in this 
county, six miles from Birmingham, Mr. Richard Mil- 
ler finds the manure from that town to answer well, 
both for grass land, and every kind of crop; ho em- 
ploys a six-inch wheel waggon and six stout horses, tcj 
iJr^w this manure at all leisuj^e times ; finds it excellent 

for 



fdr the Swedish turnip, after eommoQ turnipSy eaia^i 
mostly on the ground by».sbeep; draws fivejaod some* 
times six tons ^t a load ; and several himdred tons in a 
s<?ason, or in the whole year. The price of goo4 staUp 
ittaniire ia Birmii^ghani, seven shillings per ton : on^ 
of bis loads thus costs ffom 35$. to two guineas^ be^ 
^ides the carriage. 

Mr. Knight, upon bis farm of Lea Castle, Wolvw^ 
]ey, manures with great spirit, but principally for tttf« 
flips } be buys all the soot he can get, at Kiddermiff^ 
^er, and other towns withiu bis reach, the price 6d. 
per bushe}, the spot- merchant Rowing it on the ground; 
? waggon will bold with tilted side-boards, and a teaoi 
^ill draw, 200 bushels ; a )oad thus posts 61. 15s. 4d.; 
but it is ^Q\v^ upon four acres, 50 bushels to an 
acre, the espense of sooting an acre is, therefore, only 
iK iSs. 4d. |t is generally sown upoi^ the turnip fall 
^w, and har|[^Qwed in before, the last ploughing, but 
has l>ecn found to svnswer in every w^y^ an4 ^ well a^ 
^ny, to top dress mown grass land* 

Lime is also very freely used for turnips, about fouy 
tons per acre, besides drawing it froqii a canal to tb^ 
land, the price is Us. Q4* per ton; this is ^1. l^d« p^ 
acre, l^e^j^es carriage and spreading. 

The remaining source of manure in thii^^o^ulys be-i 
sides those before-named, is sheep folding i this is regu? 
larly practised^ in the open iieiids upqn the i^U^wSi but 
rarely in the enclosed lands: Mr, Knight has, hawt 
ever, inade several experinpients on fol4iug aheep, 
which he means to contiuue.—- See Folding, unde^ the 
Article^ Shjjep. 

Mn C. says, marl is s^n excellent change of mamara 
for tbe kitchen garden, tifbere, if you would have tha 
sweetest and best )und of garden «ti^ff^ it. ia not propea 
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^ load your garden, year after ye»r» Mriih mu^k { 
which If ill give the produce a rank taster to {NreyeQ% 
'Wbi<:li n&e marl, fresh 9o!i], Ii|n9> ^Qt alteroa^lys aa4 

tluog more sparin}?lyr ' 

^f. Lecb|inere| Dec. \80^,istop-itn^ag bis. gr^i^ia^' 
pa^ture^ ^t the liyr), with righ manure, qiade by b^ 
^U- feeding c«|ttk, fed with hay and oil cake: as UtUf 
plpugt^ing is done here, tbe dung is np^ c^yer propor-* 
liqned with stitaw, and having ^ndergonq $u^gient fer^ 
inentatioi^, must be highly fertilising to the iatWf ani| 
ilfcie^^ its produce of gritss^ as well ^ improve it$, 
quality, 

■ I II' ■ 

. 7^ c^iU husbandry being, a good deal practi^ ti| 
i^ ^0iitntry» gives a good opportunity, betweeit thci 
f QV3» of graiO) of c.qttiMg Mp weeds by the root nvithoo^ 
ii)}iiripg the grain^ which is oiie of the ^vantage* of thia 
]Nf|i|ctice ; iq broadga^t sowing they ^re generally only 
^1 a|)Qye ground^i and tbua only weakeoec^j or par^ 
^Uy destroyed. 

Evecy good feriper' will out o€j o^ root up, the dock^, 
tbbtles* and other luxuriant v^eeds, which infect bis pa^^ 
tare laiidy mid tbis abould always bo don^ befcure theii:^ 
SMds are perfetoted^ as thereby a gros^t imprea^^e of the^, 
:^tfMuoi^ plaata may probably U^ preMeptec\, 

/Examined the weeds w a pea-sti^le near E^Tesbamj^ 
and found corn chamomile (ajAthelpia ^rvon&is)« bind^ 
iV#ed (coi^voAvuAms ^ventiis), c^l^weed (aUina media), 
g»»i94^<seiiecio vulgaris), bo^biod (polygonum cpu* 

. ^ Marshall 
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Marshall says, the following are also common r ivy 
cbickweed (veronica hedere folia), hairough, or corn 
goos^rass (galiuni spurium), shepherd'is purse (thiaspi 
bursa pastoris), mouse ear (cerastium vuigatum), fo* 
mttery (fumaria officinalis), chadlock (sinapisarvensis), 
goose foot (cbenopodium viride), marigold (chrysan- 
themum segatum^, poppy (papaver rhoeus), wildcat 
(avena fatua), corn horse>tail(eqai8atum arYen]sis),knap 
weed (scabiosa anrensis), besides the couch grasses, and 
many others less common. 

The original design, and true use^ of summer fel* 
lows Avas, and is, to destroy weeds, previous to sowing 
the intended crop ; and thus, by -preventing their 
growth with and in the crop, to apply the whole force 
of the land to that alone ; but the intention is frus« 
trated, and the effect defeated, unless the fallow be well 
managed ; ploughing in dry weather has a tendency 
to destroy root weeds, as couch grasses, thistles, horse* 
tail, colt foot, &c. ; but the ground should afterwards 
be harrowed down fine, and left for showers to force 
the regetation of the seedling weeds, which include 
most of the other species, and when they are well ve^ 
getated, they should be well ploughed in, and the 
ground again harrowed to vegetate those seeds which - 
were before too deep, as well as to bring the root 
weeds to the surface, to promote their destruction by' 
exposure to the sun and air ; a fallow well managed, 
by these operations being repeatedly and well-timed 
during the summer, will probably have little occasion- 
for weeding during the crop, unless the land has been 
long fouled by weeds shedding their seeds. 

It is to this latter circumstance, that the innumerable 
weeds in cultivated ground are principally awing j for 
being hardy nativ^ their seeds will vegetatei after be- 
ing 
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ing buried for years, upon being exposed to tttf and 
moisture, by ploughing and pulverization of the soil ; 
the prevention, therefore, ; of weeds shedding their 
seeds, is of great consequence to agriculture, for one 
years seeding shall make seven years weeding. -rrAf 

Many of the common corn weeds, as thistles, grounsell, 
soAv-thistle, colt foot, and many others, have their seeds 
furnished with feathers or wings, by which they fly for 
miles all over the country with the wind, and grow 
wherever they alight ; and I saw many, and some most 
shameful instances, where these weeds were suffered 
in great numbers to perfect and shed their seeds, and 
,thus scatter them over the whole country, from fallows, 
hedges, road-sides, and particularly from heaps of soil 
intended for compost and manure ; this neglect ought 
to be considered as a public nuisance, and made indict* 
able at common law ; and it would be a good regulation, 
if the constables, who, by ancient custom, are obliged 
to make presentments, and who seldom have any thing 
to present, were obliged upon oath to prevent such of- 
fences at the Quarter Sessions, and the offenders to be 
punished by a suitable fine. 

Mr. Marshall, in his minutes on the Vale of Evesham, 
sayS) it is a common practice there to hoe wheat sown 
broadcast ; as I was not there in the weeding seasou, this 
escaped my observation, and. I therefore beg leave to 
quote from him. — ** The first hoeing is begun in April, 
and ought to be finished before the plants begin to til* 
ler, or put out their shoots ; the sooner the second hoe- 
ing - succeeds the first, the less difliculty there is in 
doing it ; width of the hoe from three to five inches, 
from that of the turnip hoe, with the corners rounded 
off; the operation performed by women and children ; 
the price half a>crowa an acre for>the first hoeing, or 
-^ ,'■ .f 2 jSS)metimes 



tometiiheii dtif. : a troman, under kindly cilrcihhsbineies» 
1?iU hoe half an acre a day ^ the second hoeing is fr^ 
qtmndy more tedious than the firsi^ by reason of the 
icrop hiding the ground, aild frequ(totly passen oVer in a 
tand^t^eeding only/' 
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The extensive rang^ b( meadbws m the Severn, artd 
iffher riverd, are watered oecasionally by the inundation 
from those rivers, and the land thus kept in high 
condition ; though not without some inconvenience, 
from the operation not being always timed, suitably tb 
the Jeidure or convenience of the occupier. 

Dr. Nash relates an account of 300 across of land, near 
Chaddersley Corbett, watered by Bellbroughtoti brook, 
aDd, being barren sand, improved from 5s. to 50s. -pee 
a^^re, annual value, and that this improvement was 
made 100 3^ars ago : this may serve to shew, that the 
improvement of land by watering is not a modem prao» 
tiee or discovery.-^See Mr. Turner's Acfcount. 

Mr. Darke of Bred on remarks — In one itistance only 
the water of the fold-yard is carried over a large fieH, 
evidently to great advantage. Our meadows are won- 
derfully enriched, and at the same time too fi'equently 
damaged, by the overflowing of the river Avon, which 
extends itself near six miles through this parish We, 
on the spot, conceive our meadows to be the first flood- 
ed, and to lie the longest under water, of any in this 
kingdom. Severn is our natural drain ; but we want in 
wet seasons, more sluices, or gates, or wears (which 
might be easily made), to conduct bur overflow of 

water 



^aler froih Avon to Severn ; tould it^e be titiani moils 
in the method of effecting it, the expense would ht 
easy : nothing would improve this part of our country^ 
or render us such essential sef vice. Now I am noticing 
meadows^ if ever an enclosure takes place^ the meadows 
should be lotted, to lay property together, but not 
divided by fences ; 

And Mr. Oldacre — Here arc about 80 acres of land 
watered, belonging to George Perrott, Esq. but I do 
tiot know of much land capable of that improv^dient* 



Mft. turner's account of the water MEADO^^rs Olf 
, THE FOLEY ESTATE, BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A 
LETTER To MR. POMEROY. 

The plan of watering the land in this neighbour- 
hood, belonging to the Foley family, is shortly as fol- 
lows:— It is in the first place necessary to observe, 
that all the mills on the brook; or stream of water, a!is 
800ti as it enters on their property, until it unites with 
the river Stour, for near three miles, belong to them, 
-of course they have the controul of the waten At the 
upper end of the stream, are three or four water- 
courses, made for several miles upon a level to the dif« 
fereot farms that are watered, and the old stream di- 
vided in a manner proportioned to the quantity of 
luxi each course is intended to water. The farms 
that receive this valuable acquisition ace eight or nine, 
and the quantity of land watered upon the whole of 
them, is between three and four hundred acres« The 
quality of the soil, in general, is a very light sand, 
aitd.iaany parts of it mixed with gravel : by the division 

of 
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of the stream as above, each farm has its portion of 
Tratcr repeated from two days to a week> every three 
weeks throughout the year ; and in order to prevent 
the least dispute between the tenants, respecting the 
distribution of the water, a person is appointed to turn 
it from one pei'son's land to the next in turn, at certain 
stated times, fixed for this purpose. 

The farmer then takes to the management of it, and 
floods such part of his lands as is generally prepared to 
receive it. There are very few of them that mow the 
whole of the land they water, but mow and graze it al- 
ternately, in such a manner that they use the water at 
all seasons of the year in their turn. A very consi- 
derable quantity of land in this neighbourhood, is well 
situated to receive this improvement, if the stream was 
sufficient for the purpose : besides the number of acres 
already mentioned, the greater part of which was 
formerly a very poor arable land, and not worth more 
than 5s. an acre. The industriousfarmers are very atten- 
tive to the use of the water ; all the gutters are cut for 
floating, with the use of a water-level, and the more 
numerous the gutters are, the greater quantity of grass 
the land produces. In some situations, with the use of 
little stop-gates, the gutters are cut deep enough to 
drain the land they are made to float; this circum- 
stance, where the land requires it, is worthy of great 
attention. The whole plan of irrigation, where prac- 
.tised, (and very few farms indeed but \yill admit of it 
in some degree), is beyond a doubt the fin»t, and great- 
est improvement, at the least expense, ever discovered. 
This is the watering referred to by Dr. Nash, before- 
mentioned. 

Mr. Carpenter highly approves of the improvement 
of land by watering ; but says, ^* it requires attention 

to 
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to carry it to the necessary perfection ; it is let at 
double and treble the price of land of equal quality, 
incapable of watering." 

He has seen watered meadows, with proof spots not 

watered y on purpose to shew the difference. In the 

month of April, the watered land was good pasture for 

. sheep, or Cattle ; on the parts not watered the land was 

Varren, without any spring shoot of grass. 

As 'Soon as a meadow is cleared of the hay, there 
diould be plenty of live stock turned in, to bite close 
what little may be left by the scythe ; and that no 
time may be lost for prornoting the growth of grass, 
the floating gutters should be pared and cleaned as 
soon as possible, and the land floated so soon as water 
can be had, which will force an early and plentiful af- 
termath ; the same rule is to be observed in the spring 
of the year, so soon as the land is saved for the en- 
suing hay crop. 

In general I have found the space of thr^e days suf- 
' ficient for the water to flow on the same spot at one 
time ; but light dry soils will bear much more water- 
ing than wet and strong ones ; but on this point, and 
-various others, as the situation, the quantity of water at 
command^ and other local circumstances, must depend 
the means to be used to promote the greatest advaii'- 
tage. 

If the water be neglected, and allowed to float too 
xnuch in one place, the grass will be coarse and rotten 
at the bottom when mown, vvhilst ot)ier places may 
have too little crop for want of water. 

It is much to be regretted, that the improvement by 
mratering should be neglected, on any land capable of 
receiving that benefit j but in all cases, draining, if 

WORCESTERSHIRE.] P wanted. 
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tranted, should precede watering, otWwise ilie gfk^ 
or hajy cannot be expected to be of the- best qiu^ 
litjr. - 

A number of useless small corn mills is a great hur* 
derampe to the improvement of land by Watering. I adU 
dom find that mills erfected on lai^e streams prove 
much obstruction to watering meadows ; on such large 
streams mills are proper, and sufficient to perform ihe 
busiMss in most countries ; or if not, steam or wind* 
mills ought to be erected, which might well answer the 
purpose, and the water might theo be applied to » 
much better use. I could easily prove, in many- in-* 
stances, that these small mills do more injury by de^ 
priving the land of the water, than they are worth, and 
five times more than any service they render the pub« 
lie, or their owners ; they also^ often pound up the wa-' 
ter so as to prevent many meadows from being under 
drained, to the great injury of the knd. 

A farthec: loss to the land occasioned by these smalt 
mills, is their retaining the mud, and other rich soil, io 
their mill ponds, which is washed by the heavy rains 
firom the adjacent countries. I have known a ten acre 
meadow mueh benefited by the mud produced from m 
Bdill pond; this work, though it saved the miller the 
expense and trouble of doing it himself, he does not 
choose to allow being done, without a premium ; it i» 
the work of one day in the year^ performed by ,six or 
seven men with scrapers^ to mix the mud with the 
streamy and this thick water floats the meadow over 
during the time allowed* 

Respecting grazing ^vater meadows with sheep, the 
best opinion is, that there is no danger of their taking 
the rot after the first autumnal frosty till it is time to re- 
serve 
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lerve the land for mowing, which should be in the 
donth of April) for watered meadows, when the fences 
ishould be well repaired, and all stock taken out ; but 
the closer it is then grazed down the better, as the 
floating gutters should be previously cleansed, and the 
land receive the benefit of watering, if possible, imme- 
diately upon being shut up; meadows, so managed^ 
may be expected to yield hay in great plenty, ia de- 
fiance of drought) and when hay is in the greatest de- 
mand, here the dung cart is not wanted, but the pro- 
duce assists the dunghill, for the benefit of the land 
kept in tillage. 

iJpon Brant Hall estate, Mr. Richard Miller regu- 
larly waters about 30 acres, upon the Catch water 
system ; he happens to be luckily assisted by a reser- 
voir ready formed to his hand, intended for a fish- 
pond and watering place for the use of the farm^ and 
containing about half an acre ; this piece of water is 
constantly supplied from what was formerly a bog 
above it of about two acres, but now being well drained 
is planted annually with cabbages, but continues to 
afford an equal, if not an increased, supply of water ; 
the bog and reservoir being situated in a valley, also re- 
ceive a considerable supply of water from land floods, 
and the melting of snows. The pond is occasionally 
drawn down at pleasure, and the water distributed 
over the land below ; the mud is, at times, stirred up 
by means of scrapers, and sometimes a pair of harrows 
are introduced and drawn to and fro by men with long 
ropes ; by these means, 30 acres of grass land is main- 
tained, inii good mowing state, with little or no assist- 
ance from the dung cart.— See Plate V. 

Sxplamtion.-^F. the pond, or reservoir; s. the 

2, stream, 
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stream, or rill, which supplies it from the draibeJ 
bog above ; A. the meadow flood gate, to turn the wa« 
ter along either carrier, another being in the pond above 
to stop the water when not used ; c. c. main carriers, 
or floating gutters ; b, b, b.b.Scc, are secondary floating 
gutters, communicating with those above by cross gut-f 
ters, which can be shut up by stops, or with clods at 
pleasure. 

I'runks and paddles aire laid in at the head of the 
cross gutters, where they join the main carriers c, c. by 
means of which, the water can either be driven farther 
along such main carriers, or let down into the floating 
gutters below at pleasure. 
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EMBANKMENTS. 



These, as connected with agriculture, are, at pre- 
^nt, rather unimportant in this county. Some slight at- 
tempts have been partidly made in the lower parts of 
the county near Upton, to keep off the minor floods of 
jthe Severn ; but these not being upon a general syslengi 
have no great effect ; and, irxdeed, I suppose it diffi^ 
cult, and perhaps not possible, to keep off such a wa* 
ter as the Severn, which, at times, after heavy rains, or 
the melting of deep snows upon the mountains of 
Wales, spreads over the vale, from half a mile to a mile 
in breadth, and to a considerable depth, as sketched, 
Plate IV. Fig. 2. 

The^e embankments are nothing more than eartln 
covered with turf, without any particular puddle in the 
construction, being only i^ached upon an overflow of 
the river. Mr. Marshall, in his Minutes on the Vale of 
Severn, says, *' This is n^t a public work, nor is it ge- 
neral, the meadows being, in ipany places^ still left 
pperi, the intention of it is merely to secure the grass 
from being sitted, and the hay from being swept away 
by summer floods; the banks beipg low, not more^ 

3 P perhaps^ 
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perhaps, than two or three fe^t high, the winter floods 
surmount them ; or if raised higher, the water, at that 
season, is, I understand, sometimes let into the mea« 
dows, by sluices opened for that purpose, so that the 
meadows still receive a benefit from the floods/' In 
some places, where the channel of the river is near one 
side of the valley, an embankment is raised on one side 
only. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



WVE STOC? 



SECT. I.-r-CATTLC. 

This, county Iuls no particular breed of cattle, wi 

r, Nash observ^^ that the land is too good for breeds 
iBg, as it certainly is, unless for the breeding of primt 
fltock ; the rattle when wanted, ^re therefore bought 
in,' and the sort^ most esteemed are the Hereford and 
long horn, which ^tter are procured at the fairs of 
•Staffordshire and Shropshire* 

Observatioru — Worcestershire, on its fine land, has 
iittle occasion for breeding cattle, surrounded as it is 
by breeding countries ; Herefordshire and Shropshire 
on its borders, and South Wales at band, all produce 
plenty of capital stock to spare, and the produce of 
iStaffordshire and Yorkshire are brought in by jobbers, 

Mr. Pomeroy says, " The bullocks, on the western 
jside, are chiefly of the Herefordshire breed ; Stafford- 
shire furnishes some, and indeed^ all the adjoining 
counties. The Earl of Cpventry h^ introduced the 
Holderness breed, with great success; bis lordship's 
tenant, at Mitton, has some JQevonshire, but they are 
bot of the true breed of that county :'* he further says, 
f^ those that have been bred in the county, are a mixed 
ji^eed, without any particular improvement in view ; 

somie 
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some few have now turned their attention this^way, 
and the experiments are injudicious hands, such as will 
spare neither expense nor care in perfectmg them." 

At Croome, Lord Coventry has cultivated two breeds 
of cattle : the Holderness, as above-named ; and the 
Alderney ; the Holderness are very large heavy cattle, 
the Alderney small and light boned : at a sale of some 
of these cattle, which were to be spared, by auction, 
October ?S, 1805, the Alderney sold much the dearest 
in proportion to their weight ; a small Alderney cow 
in calf sold for 2oL ; an Holderness of about three times 
the weight with a calf, sold for 27 1- 

Mr. Darke says, '^ A part of our pastures is used in 
dairies ; some of these are employed in making buttejr 
for the Birmingl^m market, and a skim cheese, they 
call two o^eals or seconds; these sell for 8s. per cwt* 
less than one meal, or best making ; the dairies that 
make best qhe^se depend entirely upon it and make no 
butter ; where they make the skim cheese, the land i^ 
deemed too rich lor one meal, ^ it causes it to heave, 
which gives it a strong r«ink tiavour." 

Some of the finest pastures at Mitton and Bredon^ 
are employed in feeding oxen of the best Herefordshire 
breed, and some of the Devonshire sort for the Londoa 
market. — See feeding, Chap. Vlll. and in this ^hap^, 
article Feeding. 



SECT. II. — SHEEP. 



The sheep of this county, like the cattle, are of no 
particular breed, except the common or waste land 
sheep J th^se, boih uppn ^VLiivern, the Lickey, and the 

other 
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Other wastes, are grey faced, with grey legs, without 
horns, and with clothing wool ; and are, doubtless, 
from the same origin with the Cannock Heath, and 
Sutton Coldfield sheep of Staffordshire, and the South* 
down of Sussex; this is one of the most extensive waste 
land breeds in the kingdom, but has only been im- 
proved by attention, in the case of the Southdown« ; 
those in Staffordshire and Worcestershire, remaining 
nearly in their natural state ; other different sorts are 
preferred by farmers who have no common right. Dr. 
Nash, and many others, approve of the Ross, or Rye- 
land ewe, crossed with a Leicester ram, and this cross 
forms a thick compact breed, healthy, and of good car- 
cass. In the north and east of the county are many 
flocks of the Leicester and Cotswold sorts, the own- 
ers of which, find their account in crossing with new 
Leicester rams. A considerable number of sheep have, 
also, been brought in from Weyhill, and other fairs, of 
the Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire, breeds 5 
these are generally kept as annual stock, and after fat- 
ting an early lamb and shearing, are put into some of 
the rich meadow and pasture land, and made up for 
the butcher. 

Mr. Pomeroy has observed, there is a breed pecu- 
liar to the Cotswold Hills, part of which are in Wor- 
cestershire ; these are very general in the southern 
parts ; they are without horns, long woolled, and of 
large size, having broad loins and full thighs, but 
jrather light in their fore quarters. One cross of tho 
Dishly sort, to add to the Cotswold the principal, or 
according to some, the only perfection of the Leices- 
tershire, a good fore quarter, is found to answer well ; 
but a second cross is said to be injurious: it diminishes 
|be size of the sheep, and the quantity of wool. The 
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aiieep of the first cross, when two y^rs and a half oId| 
will weigh from 36 to 40lb« per quarter ; the qui^ntity 
0f wool shorp from each sheep, runs from 1 1 to 14ll>p 
(this weight of a fleece (^ wool, is^by no means, average 
weight, or at ajil general, but has occurred in particular 
^stances only,) which wool, in 1793, sold at ll. per 
tod, of (28lb. to the tod* This wool has since advanced 
lo 30s« per tocji^ or niore ; and since then sunk again to 
SSs. or ^7s. per tod. — Obs. 18Q7. 

Mr. Darke says^ We brejed scM^e of the best GIou? 
cestershire (Cotswojd Hill) sheep ; we touched on the 
]Leicestershire, but found them, though handsome^ 
rather too small for our rich pastures \ we feed what 
slieepwe breed for the London. ixiarkets* Mr. OU^ 
acre — The improvement in stock is rapidly in.Cjreasing^ 
I mean, in the beast and sheep kind, Th^ waste lands 
in the south of the county, are generally stocked wit^ 
Cotswold sheep ; those iu other parts, wkb the grey 
faced above named* Tbe^ Cotswold is a polled, Ioo|^ 
woolled, good sized sheep, similar to the former breecjl 
of Leicestershire, and has been prevalent oo these hills 
ticme immetnorial ; hence it is probable and pretty cer^ 
tain, that the popular idea of the Spanish fine wooUed 
sheep, having been derived from hence, is without foun- 
dation, no two varieties of th^ same animal can b^ 
scarcely more distinct ; this breed of sheep is deficient 
in the fore quarter, in which respect they are much im* 
proved by crossing with new Leicester rams» The 
best and most valuable sheep stock in the county, is^ 
Iiowever. that which comes nearest to the new Leices* 
ter ; and, that this is the public opinion, is proved by^ 
their fetching, beyond comparison, the highest prices 
at sales. In the present autumn, a first rate flock ^'as 
sold, though not in this county, close to its borders, tli« 

proi)erfy 
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property of Mr. Penrice, of Sawford, just within War- 
wickshire ; the prime ewes bought, by auction, from 
lOl. to ^1. each ; the flock had been crosiied for many 
years by rams, from Messrs. Stone, of Leicestershire; 
tthe owner having retired from business, the flock was^ 
sold without reserve ; similar flocks are in the hands of 
fathers within the county, particularly Messrs. Partott 
and Oldacre, of Fladbury, Greesley, of Salwarp, and 
many others. 

The Cotswold sheep will bring no more upon sale 
th^n they are worth, with a view to mutton and wool ; 
but the high bred sheep are bought with a view to in- 
troduce their blood into the flock, and bring about i^ 
general improvement of the whole, and, perhaps, an 
eagerness to take the lead in this, may induce the 
giving of prices somewhat extravagant* 

On the 8th of October, 1805, I attended a sale of 
part of Lord Coventry's flock by auction ; his lord- 
^ip having, for many years, taken this method of dig- 
posing of what he has to spare at stated times, annually, 
or at longer periods, near 80 head of cattle, and about 
£50 sheep were thus disposed ofl^; but it must be ob- 
served, the sheep being the cullings of the flock, or 
sucii only as they chose to part with, could take no 
more than they were worth with a view to mutton and 
ivool; the breed, Cotswold, with a slight cross of 
Leicester. 

The ewes sold to — 2l. each. 

Wethers ditto two ishear—-- 2l. I5s. 6d. to 3l. Os. 6d. 

Mr. Jlichard Miller, on Brant Hall farm, has a flock 
' of highly improved Leicester sheep; eighty breeding 
ewes are kept, and crossed with rams annually pro- 
Cured from his brother^ Mr. Thomas Miller, of Dun- 
stall, 
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stall, near Wolverhampton, whose flock has been highly 
improved, and is still improving, by crossing with 
rains from Mr. Honey bourne^ Dishley ; P'arrow Lough- 
borough ; Messrs. Stones, Quorndon, and Barrow; 
Green, Normanton, Leicestersliire ; and Buckley, Not- 
tinghamshire: three ewes, on the average, reac four 
lambs, the lambs are generally shorn the first summer; 
the ewes average 61bi of wool, and the wethers 8lb. 
Shear hogs sold to the butcher, March, 1807, at 8d. per 
lb. and average 2 lib. per quarter, price 56s. each ; two 
fihcar would average SOP). the quarter, and the aged 
ewes would feed to 27 lb. the quarter. 

This flock is never folded, otherwise than by hurdles 
on tarnij")s; and these, as well as Swedish, and cab« 
i>itges, are often drawn to them on turf land, in which 
way they go farther ; a little hay is given in severe frost 
and deep snow, but no corn. In early spring, they 
graze the watered meadows, and in summer are kept 
on grass and clover ; they are, in general, healthy, and 
hy good shepherding, kept free from distempers. 

At the Hyd, Mr. Lechmere's flock are a cross be- 
tween Spanish and Southdown ; the sheep are of a 
good size, the ewes appear to me large enough to 
weigh, when fat, from 15 to 18lb. the quarter; the 
•wool of the last season was sold at 2s. 8d, per lb. Mr. 
Lechmere means to draw his flock still nearer to the 
Spanish, by farther crossing with a ram of that breed, 
and thus to continue improving the wool. 

Mr. Terrett, at Severn End, has a flpck, which he 
assured me are of the true Ry eland, or Ross, breed, un- 
mixed ; and could furnish any gentleman with a few of 
that sort of the pure blood, but he has of other sorts. 
He sold his wool of 1807 altogether, at 2s. per lb. ; the 

pure 



pure Ross alofie would have been worth more, but it 
Went with the rest. 

At Lea Castle, Mr. Kpight keeps a considerable 
flock of sheepy and has kept two sorts for comparison, 
Leicester and Southdown ; of both sorts about l30 
breeding ewes, and the whole flock, July, 1807, in- 
cluding lambs, was about 500. Mr. Knight is partial 
to the Southdown; but his steward, thinks the Lei- 
cester, not onl}'' the heaviest, when fat, but generally^ 
when kept together,, in best condition, and that they 
will bear being stocked as many upon an acre as the 
other ; he believes the Southdown to be rather the mosk 
prolific, but thinks even this depends a good deal upon 
the rams used ; value of the wool per fleece, upon the 
average, nearly equal, or rather in favour of the Lei- 
cester ; thus 6lb. of Leicester wool, per fleece, at Is, 2d« 
7s. ; Slb. of Southdown, at 2s, Gs. ; but this will de- 
pend upon the price of the different sorts of wool. 

Mr. Knight intends to fix in fine woolled sheep, 
Southdown, Ryeland, Merino, and crosses. His stew- 
ard was gone, September 29, 1807, to meet a jobber, 
to purchase from him some Koss ewes; the pure Ross 
breed is said to be nearly extinct ; he has now a Merino 
ram, bought of Lord Somerville, of very fine woo], whicli 
has got some good looking stock from the Southdown 
ewes ; also a Southdown ram, bought from the Duke 
of Bedford at Woburn, at 40 guineas, and another of 
the same breed, bought at 30 guineas; believes he 
shall be able to keep 400 ewes and 100 tiieaves, 
which he supposes may produce 500 lambs, which 
be intends to sell to the butcher, or as stores in 
autumn, except about 50 ram lambs for welhers and 
stock, and 100 ewe lambs for succession; 100 of iha 

aged 
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aged ^^^ to be annually drawn off. The extent of 
Mr* Knight's farm is detailed under the arUcle Occva 

PATIONS^ 
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This practice^ Except on the cbmnion ^elds, is aU 
lempted but by few persons^ who have valuable flocks; 
Mr. Knight has made some experiments on foldings 
which he m^ns to continue, as be wishes to promote 
every source of manure. Upon a weak sandy loam, foi^ 
which there was no manure, and not being in time for 
turnips, the fallow was continued through the winter^ 
and folded with sheep ; and, in the spring 1807, sowtt 
irith barley and seeds^ the barley not equal to what 
might have been expected, I estimated it, in July, at 
20 bushels per acre, much inferior to that succeeding 
turnips with the usual manure; consequently, folding 
appears to be inferior to the common manure, and tur- 
nip husbandry. At Michaelmas, I again vie^ved this 
piece of land with Mr. Knight, and found the seeds un^ 
commonly promising ; the folding has, consequently^ 
answered better for the seeds than for the barley cropi 
and, perhaps, their growth might be promoted by the 
thin crop of barley. 

Folding for Wheat. '^ A. 14-acre piece sown on lay ot 
turf, once ploughed, was folded upon by about 200 
sheep, from sowing time, the end of September, to the 
^nd of February; they went over 12 acres,, two acres 
of the best land had no manure ^ the whole was drilled 
with wheat at nine inches, two bushels and a half per 
acre, the cpp light, not exceeding 20 bushels per acre| 
sort of wheat, the common lammas red straw i here the 

manure 



Itfatiili'e from foldings bas hardly answered expectation; 
200 sheep went over an acre in about twelve days. 

Mr. Knight is making further experiments on fold-t 
ing) which he means to contintie. He, this autumn, 
lg07, folded a large flock of lambs and sheep of all 
ages on clover lay, the lay a good pasture ; they were 
suffered to range in it, at liberty, in the day time, but 
were driven into hurdled folds at night, the object of 
which is ta concentrate the dung and urine of the flock 
to particular points, and prevent any of it being wasted 
under the hedges ; it is admitted here, that Leicester 
riieep make a better fold than Southdown, 30 of the 
former being deemed equal to 40 of the latter, they do 
not suppose the sheep injured here by folding. Mr. 
Carpenter observes, light lands are best for breeding . 
sheep, and they are, doubtless, best for folding sheep, 
93 their lodging is more dry and wholesome. 

On the open fallow fields, sheep are regularly folded, 
as in other counties ; and Mr. C. observes, that, on 
strong land, great injury is sustained for want of drains 
age, by whichmeatis, sheep,pasturing. there, are rotted; 
they are also subject to hunger, the scab, and an un- 
certain and irregular supply of food, and these half- 
starved sheep have the further misfortune to be con^ 
fined, during the night, in folds to manure the fallows; 
these different causes give them an unthrifty unkindly 
appearance ; if folding be continued, the sheep ought 
to be fed with vetches in racks; one would hope no* 
humane person will any longer continue two such bar- 
barous customs as starving and folding. 

Mr. C. says, *^ I have made trial of many breeds of 
sheep, all of which, by adapting each sort to their pro- 
per pasture, have answered well ; the large sheep bear- 
ing long strong wool^ are best suited for rich old pas- 
ture; 
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ture ; those of inferior size, are best adapted for seeds 
and turnips. It is, every wliere allowed that the late 
Mr. Bakewell had great merit in produciiig the new 
Leicester breed of sheep } and so have his successors^ 
Mr. Honeyborn, Messrs. Stone, Mr. Green, Mn Buck- 
ley, and others, in continuing and improving the breeds 
ivho also continue to let rams to different parts of the 
united kingdoms, and the prime ones at high prices^ 
But there can be no other method of perfecting any 
breed, than in well keeping the stock, and by a succes^^ 
sion of good rams, the culls or inferior lambs being 
parted with, and the best only reserved as breeding 
stock. 

To assist the ewes in lambing time^ Mr. C. says^ 
provide some small enclosures near the homeage, and 
let the grass be there saved ; draw the ewes from the 
flock as they come near lambing, and put them in these 
small enclosures till they have yeaned, when they may 
be taken away, and replaced by others till the season is 
over: many ewes and lambs may be thus saved' which 
might otherwise have been lost, by the opportunity it 
gives of attending night or day, with the convenience 
of being supplied with proper food, as turnips or cab- 
bages may be thrown to them, and the ewes be as- 
sisted in a bad lambing time. It is the safest to cut 
the ram lambs when young, at about a week or nine 
days old ; there is less risk then than when they are 
suffered to grow older. 

Mr. C. gives the following receipts for complaints 
attending sheep : — To prevent the fly breeding mag* 
gots on sheep j take two quarts of cold drawn linseed 
oil, one pound of flour of brimstone, half a pound of 
the common oil of amber ^ mix these ingredients well 

together 
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together, and anoint the sheep, about a fortnight after 
they are shorn, along the back from tlie neck to the 
tail ; the above quantity is sufficient for 80 sheep, and 
when properly done, I have never known it to fail. 

To cure black, or red water, in sheep ; one quart of 
butter-milk mixed with three spoonfulls of turpentine, 
to be given at the discretion of the shepherd, accord- 
ing to the state, or increase, of the disorder. 

To cure the rot in sheep ; a table spoonfuU of oil of 
turpentine, to six or eight spoonfulls of water, given 
cold to one sheep, once a week, has, I am assured, 
cured sheep far gone in this disorder ; but the best way 
is to prevent the disorder by draining the land, and if 
that cannot be done, to stock it with cattle instead 6f 
sheep. 






ON CATTLE, THE DAIRY, &C. 

Mr. Carpenter says, '* Respecting size of cattle, the 
richer your pasture, the larger your cattle may be; 
but those of a moderate size are to be preferred for the 
dairy, as being calculated to give more milk in propor- 
tion to their keep, than very large ones." 

A cow is justly ranked very high amongst useful 
animals ; milk is the support of infancy ; a^nd roast beef 
is the king of meat ; the article of leather too from the 
hide, is applicable to numberless important purposes, 
for sho^s, for implements in agriculture, for accouti-e- 
nients in travelling, for luxury, and self-defence ; with 
many other conveniencies from hair, horns, hoofs, &c» 

Milk is one of its most useful productions ; the arti- 
cles of butteif and cheese rank very high. amongst our 
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comforts and necessaries ; and their being produced irf 
the greatest quantity and perfection possible, is of con-* 
siderable importance. 

Mr. Carpenter has given the particulars of the pfocesS 
of cheese-making, but as they are well known to eVery 
dairy woman, I shall only abstract some of the leading 
points, after promising that the strictest attention to 
cleanliness is, in every part of the business, necessary. 

When the milk is of a proper warmth, before the 
runnet is put to it, put a handfull of salt to the milk of 
every five cotvs, and so in proportion ; this wiH make 
the runnet work quick, and the cheese all salt alike, 
and less salt will be necessary afterwards ; a great fault 
consists in breaking up the cheese too soon, before the 
curd becomes solid j and the procuring of sweet and 
well prepared maw skins for making the runnet, cannot 
be too much attended to. 

When the cheese is thoroughly come, which will be 
in an hour and a half, or two hours, after putting in 
the runnet, it should only be cut in slices in the tub, 
and then put into the vat, and well worked by squeez- 
ing thoroughly to make it iii-m and close,, then put 
it into the press, and no ihore is needful. Cheese thus 
made^ will be the finest, fattest, and best flavoured, as 
well as the most in quantity. 

Cheese is often impregnated with the juice of bruised 
sage leaves strained out, and mixed with the milk^ 
which gives a green colour ; potatoe tops and parsley 
haye been used in the same way ; marigold flowers also 
give a colour nearly equal to anotto ; cochineal is also 
used by the curious^ being of a fine pink hue, and has a 
pretty efiect in the hands of an ingenious dairy wo- 
maBr 

But the pirin<tipal ingoredient u^ed^' for colouring 

cheese 
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cheese is anotto, which is thus used : lake a piece of 
Spanish anotto and a bowl of milk, dip the anotto a 
little into it, then take a stone and rub the wet anotto, 
washing it into the bowl, till it becomes of a deep co- 
lour, and put it into the cheese tub before you put in 
the runnet or salt, in such quantity as will render the 
whole a pale orange colour, which will increase in co- 
lour after the cheese is made. The anotto is perfectly 
harmless, void of taste or smell, and used only to please 
the eye. 

At Brant Hall, Mr. Richard Miller keeps a well ma-» 
xiAged dairy : cows, long horned, twenty, or more, re- 
gularly milked, and new milk cheese the principal ob- 
ject, three tons of which are annually made for sale from 
twenty cows, besides the consumption of a large family, 
which may be reckoned at half a ton more ; and the 
making of butter, and rearing of calves, is also attended 
to ; the cow calves being all reared, and now and then 
a bull calf for stock, but seldom any for oxen : he is 
possessed of a very excellent long horned bull of the 
new Leicester variety. When the cows are drawn 
from the dairy, they are fatted on the premises, a small 
lot annually, and young ones introduced ; weight, 
when fat, eight to nine score the quarter ; they are fat- 
tened on the summer's grass, but sometimes kept in 
stalls, and fed with hay, turnips, cabbages, or Iwrley 

meal. 

Mr. Carpenter says, some are of opinion that parti- 
cular land is necessary to produce good cheese, but 
this is not the case 4 cheese of a good quality may be 
produced from any land that is capable of supporting 
stock in a healthy state, though it must be admitted, 
the better the land the greater will be the yield. 
Dairy cows are here in sununer, always fed on the 

summer's 
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iSummer's grass ; in winter, thfey have hay when milk* 
edy and when dry, straw, to which is sometiixies added 
B few turnips. Potatoes, turnips, and cabbages, have 
also been given to new milch cows before grass time, 
but they should be in limited quantity, l>eing other- 
wise too cold for their stomachs, and hay should ba 
given in the night, and at intervals* 

Mr. Carpenter advises to sow a piece of rye in Aii- 
^ust^ or efarly in September, for new milch cows in 
April; also to tie up n^ilking cows in the day tim6i 
during summer, and feed them with vetches, turning 
them to pasture in the night only ; this, I much a(H 
prove, but do not find that it is any where practised. 

Mr. Carpenter gives the following receipt for mak^ 
ing soft or summer cheese : — » 

" Take six quarts of new milk warm from the cow, 
the stripings, or last milkings, are best, being the 
richest milk i put into it two spoonf uUs of runnet, let it 
stdtid three quarters of an hour, or till it is hard, 
coming, or full curd ; put it into the vat with a spoon, 
not breaking it at all, and laying upon it a trencher er 
flat board ; press it with a four-pounds weight, or if you 
find it gets too hard, press it with a lighter weight, turn- 
ing it with a dry cloth once an hour ; and, when got 
stiff, shift it every day into fresh grass or rushes ; it will 
be fit to cut in ten or fourteen days, or sooner, if the 
weather be warm." 
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There are many graziers who take pains to improve 

their breed of cattle, in form, blood, and fashion, and 

to- produce such as will get fat in the least time; with 

3 the 
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the dairyman, ihe object is different, whose care (Should, 
be to rear both bull and cow calves from those cows 
that have good bags, or udders, and yield the most 
vii'lk of the best quality ; but, at the sa^ie tipe, paying 
due attention to improvement of carcass. 

The calves reared where dairies are kept, ave gene- 
rally reared by hand, after having the cows milk for a 
few days, they have milk given them by hand, tl^en 
milk pottage; and, lastly, whey pottage, and whey, 
when turned to grass; the bull calves are generally 
turned upon a cow ; which, Mr. Carpenter says, is the 
cheapest and best method, and produces the best cat- 
tle, he, having reared four fine calves upon one cow in 
one season ; the two first were turned upon the cow 
early in April, and taken from her at Midsummer, and 
sent to grass ; two other calves were then pi^t upon the 
saoae cow, who kept them till Michaelmas, wh^n they 
were weaned. Calves should be wintered the first year 
pn turnips, pr on hay and picking on grass ground, 
till spring, when they can be supported by grass alone ; 
for they will not pay for rearing, unless they are weH 
fed. 



CALVING cows. 



Mr. Carpenter remarks, very properly, that, in the 
early spring months, such calving cows as have been 
fed with straw, should be well minded when they be- 
gin to spring'; at such time they should be put where 
they can have good hay, or other nutritious food, 
until they calve, and afterwards to grass, or they will 
pot answer in the dairy. 
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Ill the west of the county, Mr. Smith, of Erdiston, 
keeps mostly Herefords : his dairy consists of a bull 
and tvj^elve cows of that breed ; but he has long horn 
as well as Herefords for fatting ; he gives the summer's 
grass, and sometimes stall feeds oxen. — See Farm 
Buildings, Chap. III. At the Ryd, Mr. Lechmere 
keeps a dairy of seven or eight very fine Yorkshire 
short horned cows ; and as many at the Sink, another, 
farm near, of the same breed ; butter and cheese is 
made for the family, and to spare. A very fine young 
bull of this breed is in jiis possession, hired for the sea« 
son' at 30 guineas. Mr. Lechmere grass feeds and 
stall feeds here Yorkshire cattle, drawn from his own 
dairy, or bought of jobbers. At Timberden, his 
other farm, he feeds only Herefords. Mr, Terrett, at 
Severn End, (the occupation of the late Mr. Lechmere,) 
has a dairy of capital Herefords, and he grazes and fats 
principally Herefordshire oxen, but has some of other 
breeds. 



FEEDING CATTLE. 

A good many cattle are fatted in this county, not 
only of its own produce, but bought in from Hereford- 
shire, South Wales, Shropshire, Staffordshire; and by 
means of jobbers, the short horned Yorkshire, and some 
Scots, and some from North Wales, are brought in ; a 
good many are drawn off from dairies, and very few 
sold out of the county otherwise than fat ; the principal 
feeding is in the south and west of the county. 

Mr. Knight, of Lea Castle, Wolverley, who grows a 
considerable breadth of turnips, also stall- feeds a good 

many 
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many cattle, M-ith a view, not only of a profitable con- 
sumption of the turnip!^, but also to make good manure 
of his large quantity of barley straw. In December, 
1807^ I saw and examined sixteen head of cattle in a 
shed, six of M'hich were cow Or heifer stock, and ten 
oxen, small Hereford, Pembroke, and one Scotch, in- 
tended to be killed for the family use. The shed was 
ijiei'ely a lean-to against the side of a barn about 
twelve feet wide, and long enough to hold twenty head 
of cattle, or more ; the turnips are thrown in a heap at 
one end of the shed as they are carted home ; the cattle 
^re tied to boosy posts, from four to five feet asunder, 
with a roomy wooden trough, or manger, before them, 
from two to two feet and a half wide, the whole length 
of the shed, to contain tteir food, but no rack or cratch ; 
tjier.e is no foddering room before the cattle, but their 
food is carried up between them ; the' back part is a 
row of pillars to support the roof, which, except the 
necessary gate entrances, is paled up breast high, to 
keep out swine, or intruders. 

The cattle are bought in at neighbouring fairs in 
the autumn, in different degrees of forwardness, as 
tj}ey can be procured, except a few of the cows drawn 
from their own dairy ; they are fed with whole turnips, 
loot and branch, and hay cut by one of Burrell's ma- 
chines, of Thctford, given several times a day in the 
trough before them ; with this food they require no 
water, but are let out in the middle of the day, to rub 
themselves, and tread the straw in the yard j their dung 
' is also daily wheeled i^ii]ongst the straw, to in^prove.tho 
compost. 

I endeavoured to inquire the quantity of hay and 
turnips respectively eaten per head, per day or week, 
\)\xt it had not been ascertained. I suspect that^ stone 

of 
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of 14lb. weight per day of hay, and ooe hundred 
weight of tarnipsy to each beast, would be a good al- 
lowance ; this, at 5s. per cwt. hay, and 6s. per cwt. 
turnips, would be about 8s. per week each beast, and 
with the labour attending it, they catinot be cheaper 
well fed. 

One principal advant^^e of thus stall-feeding upon 
an arable farm, is the improvement and increase of 
manure ; for, in point of profit, it does not promise 
tnuch upon paper, for an ox, or heifer, thus kept 
twenty weeks, will cost 8l. and cannot be expected to 
improve more than the expense. They are, however, 
thus supported from a small breadth of land ; the tur- 
nips, for twenty weeks, would thus be seven tons, 
which, in a tolerably good crop, would be produced 
on half an acre; the hay would be 17^ cwt. at 112lb. 
the hundred, which ought to be produced from little 
more than half an acre also, besides the aftermath ; 
each beast may therefore be reckoned to be fed on the 
produce of little more than an acre of ^^ell cultivated 
land ; the produce is, at this price, well sold at home, 
the dunghill increased, and the land thereby improved, 
making the whole a good concern, though not appa- 
rently very profitable, when reckoned on paper.' 

At the Ryd, Mr. Lechmere at present feeds only 
the short-horn or Yorkshire cattle ; 12 were in stalls 
when I was there; one, a large bull of this breed, feed- 
ing for the butcher, a large thick and heavy animal ; 
a second, a young bull, hired for getting stock, at 30 
guineas for the season ; and ten cows or heifers, part 
drawn from his own stock, the rest bought from job- 
bers ; they are fed with oil cake and hay, with plenty 
of water ; four cakes per day are given to each feeding 
beast, weighing about fourteen or fifteen pounds, toge- 
ther 
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ther with what hay they will eat, of the best quality, 
which may be about one hundred wei^t per week : a 
man will easily attend twenty or more ; the price of 
oil cake is subject to fluctuation, and a little mystery 
bangs over this part of the business, which the gra- 
ziers are unwilling to throw open, under an idea, that, 
when the high prices they sometimes make of a lot of 
capital beasts, come to the knowledge of the breeder, 
k may tend to raise the price of lean stock ; for the 
breeder of Herefordshire, or long-horn, or other oxen, 
is rarely the feeder of them, but generally sells them ia 
store order, to be fatted by others. 

But I think, when the expenses of stall-feeding come 
to be detailed, it will by no means have that tendency ; 
for upon paper those expenses appear so high, as to be 
enough to deter any one from the practice, unless he 
be encouraged by a reasonable price, both of store 
stock, and food for their support, and for making them 
fat. — Mr. Lechmere informed me, that oilcake in Lon- 
don is sometimes so high as 20l. per thousand, besides 
carriage down ; and yet, that lie buys most of his cake 
in London : this, if four cakes be given per day, will 
amount to 1 Is. 2d. per week, each beast, in cake only ; 
but, I believe, the price is oftener about two-thirds of 
that sum, and sometimes only three cakes are given 
per day ; but when a beast is meant to to be pushed 
forward, double the usual allowance is often given, or as 
much as they will eat without danger of cloying them. 
Thirty-one cakes, he informed me, weigh about a hun- 
dred weight, hence 1000 weigh thirty-two hundred 
weight and a quarter, which at 20l. is upwards of i2s* 
per hundred weight ; if the price varies from Sl. to 
l£l. per ton, and 14lb. average weight be given to each 
beai>t per day, this makes the expense^ for each beast, 

Is. to 
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7s. to lOs. 6d. per week, in cake only, to wbicb add, 
5s. for a hundred of hay, makes 12s. to 1 5s. 6d. per head 
per week^ and 1 s. per week more oaght to be added for 
attendance and stall room, which will make the regular 
expense near 15s. per week, or 2s. per day each bea3t 
is the iowest average. Hence it appears, that if a 
l»east were thus stall-fed through the winter, from the 
beginning of December to the middle of April, 20 
veeks^ the expense would be 14l. an expense which 
but few wouki repay ; or if a beast were laid in early 
in tlie spring, and grazed through the summer, sup* 
pose 32 weeks at 3s. 4l. 16s. and 20 weeks on hay and 
oil cake, 14l. total for a year's keep, thus 18l. l6s. a 
sum which, M'ith the price of the beast, could hardly 
be expected to be repaid ; some cheaper mode of fat^ 
tenning must, therefore, in general be resorted to. ■ 

Mr. Lechmere's feeding sheds at the Ryd, are open 
behind to the yard, but the yard is fenced in, and none 
but cattle stock admitted, and hogs and other intruders, 
are kept off by the man in attendance. Th6 cattle are 
tied to boosy posts, at from four feet and a half to five 
feet, from middle to middle ; before them is a wooden 
trough or manger, full two feet wide across the top, and 
before that a foddering bin, four feet wide ; the cattle 
stand in a space about nine feet wide, the whole shed is 
therefore about 15 feet wide within, and at every four 
feet nine inches, (the other way leogthwise of the shed,) 
is a t}nng for one beast, and a pump is at band for 
supplying them with water. 

At Timberden Farm, Mr. Lechmere feeds capital 
Herefordshire oxen, and has difftjrent sheds and yards 
for them, in different stages of fatness, and they are 
classed and arranged according to their condition in 
this respect ^ they are all kept at grass in summer, hut 

whei^ 
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when winter approaches, and grass fails, they are in 
part taken to the sheds ; the prime oxen are taken ta 
the finishing sheds, where they are fed with oil cake and 
the best hay, and have each one a stall, in which they 
ar6 kept loose, and can turn and move about at plea- 
sure, with each a stone trough for water, to which they 
have access as often as necessary ; these sheds are fur* 
nished with a bin before the troughs, for dealing out 
the food. The second class are tied to boozy posts, as 
mentioned before, with a range of troughs before theai^ 
and a bin from which they are fed with secondary food, 
as hay and turnips, but seldom oil cake. The third 
^lass have access to a yard, and open shed, lying open 
to their pasture ; they are supplied in the shed with 
hay, but are at liberty to go to their pasture. The 
fourth class are kept in pasture all weather, perhaps a 
distance from home, but supplied in severe frost, or at 
other times if necessary, with a small portion of hay 
find turnips, one, or both, thrown about their pasture. 
The following are given, as a sketch,, of a set of the 
best Worcestershire stall-feeding sheds \ they are not 
exactly copied from any, but those of Mr. Lechmere, 
at Timberden farm, were principally in idea ; though 
others, and particularly those erected by the late Mr. 
Lechmere, at Severn-end, are upon the same principle. 
Plate VI. — Shed, No. 1 . a,a.a. &c. ox-stalls, in which 
the oxen stand loose, being pent in by the gates d, e* 
which also open iof, thus letting th« beasts all at once to 
the watering troughs/, without coming together; these 
}:roughs are supplied with water from a pump, P, by 
means of a pipe. B. the foddering bin, from whence 
bay and oil cake are given in the trough ; c. d. h, i. sec- 
tion of the tiled roof; the space behind the standing 
. stalls being unropfed^ or left open ; the wall at the 

back 
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back of the troughs is built only fence high, and tho 
<}ung of the cattle thrown over it into the yard* 

No. 2. A secondary shed with boosy tyings: B. the 
foddering bin : c. c. the troughs for hc^y or turnips; oil 
cake seldom given here ; if hogs or other stock be ad- 
mitted into the yard the space between the pillars be- 
hind tlic cattle should be fenced, except the necessary 
gate or door entrances, and this is don^ either with 
gates, or pales, or brick-work fence high, leaving the 
space above between the pillars open \ if the yard be 
confined to the feeding cattle only, no such fence in 
necessary. 

No. 3. Part of a shed open for the cattle to shelter in 
at pleasure, with a trough for hay and turnips, and 
Konictimes a cratch or rack against the wall. 

At the capital grazing farm of Severn -end, M. Tcr- 
rct has seldom less than from 60 to 100 oxen, much the 
greater part being prime Herefords ; but he has some 
of other breeds ; he has now four very large short-born| 
bougiit at Lord Coventry's annual sale, which will make 
enormous beasts when fat, but he fears they will lay 
long on hand ; he had between 20 and 30 capital Here- 
fords sold at Smithfield, against Christmas, 1807, some 
of them in price, exceeding 50l.; has now, Dec. 21, 1807, 
a shed full of very prime ripe oxen, which will soon 
find the same road : they are kept in a shed similar to 
that marked No. 1, being loose and at liberty to turn 
about : he has, besides, a great many very forward in 
succession, in secondary sheds, fed with hay and tur- 
nips, those in No. 1, being fed with hay and oil cake ; a 
third class have access to the sheds similar to No, 3, for 
hay or turnips, or range to the pastures at pleasure: 
and a fourth class are confined to the pastures, but 
supplied, when necessary, with turnips or hay. — 
These oxen have generally been worked in Hereford- 

shire^ 



^hire, till six years old ; are then dra^n bff and sold ten 
tb« graziers the ensuing sumiper or automn ; when laid 
in lean, they often lay 13 months on tha grazier's 
bands, and it is.generally more satisfactory to buy them 
fresh or forward, and make a quicker dispatch. The 
prices, when lean, vary from 12l. to 30l. and upwards;, 
according to size and condition ; if bought lean in th^, 
spring, they must have the summer's grass, and liiay 
be finished the ensuing winter in stalls; but if bought 
lean in autumn, they are wintered in the pastures, with 
the addition of hay and turnips, when necessary ; mnst 
afterwards have a summer's grass, and then remain to 
be finished in the stalls. No account is made of straw 
here for cattle, except as litter ; and even Mr. Knight, 
on his arable farm, thinks there is no advantage in feed- 
ing cattle with straw in any form ; it affords them lit- 
tle or no nutriment, and their eating it robs the dung* 
hill ; it is, therefore, either used for litter, or spread 
plentifully about the yard, where they pick a little of 
it, and trample the rest to manure. On the feeding 
farms, straw is scarce even in quantity sufficient for lit*, 
ter : respecting the prices the prime oxen are brought 
to by the grazier eventually, Mr. Lechmere shewed nic 
particulars on paper, of 12 prime Hereford oxen, which 
he sent up to Smithfield previous to the show of cattle, 
December, 1807, and which were there sold, the paper 
was the salesman's account, and nothing was said against 
making the result public, though he did not permit me 
to copy exact particulars. 

The highest price was 49I. the lowest 3S\. the total 
amount of 12 oxen, 45/1. 10s. average price 38l. Sis. 
6d. each ; from this is to be deducted the expense of 
driving them up, as well as salesman, and keep; Mr^ 
L. observedj, that his neighbour Mr. Terret could shew 

me 
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me a more interesting paper, as he had beaten bind 
both in price and number^ but I did not see Mr. Ter* 
rett's prices. 

When the grazier's expenses come to be considered, 
I do not see much danger of raising the envy of the 
breeder, by exposing the grazier's prices ; for the above 
cattle must have been on hand a whole vrinter, and a 
summer at least, besides being kept on oil cake at a 
good allowance, for some time previous to being sent 
up ; they very probably cost in, 20l. each or more, 
which, with their keep and other expenses, would 
leave little enough of net profit ; besides, it must be con* 
sidered, these were picked out as prime beasts* 



SECT. III. — HORSES AND OTHER BJEASTS, FOft DRAUGHT 

AND BURDEN. 

The horses are generally of the strong black breed, 
but not exclusively; Other sorts and colours are met 
with occasionally ; and the Worcestershire farmer, not 
taking pride in himself as a breeder, supplies himself 
with a horse or a colt when he wants, or thinks proper, 
at fairs and markets where he can. 

The ploughing, husbandry business, and team work, 
is very generally done by horses. Mr. Pomeroy says, 
the breed of horses is chiefly confined to those sorts that 
may be useful in the cultivation of the land ; they are, 
however, much heavier, and of course slower, than ap- 
pear necessary for that purpose. Perhaps the general 
construction of the ploughs, and the unwieldly weight 
of the waggons, together with the badness of many of 
the parochial roads, may- be thought to render them 

necessary ; 



!i{*(^^sary ; and there is no doubt, but clay soils require 
Strong machinery, and much greater strength than liglit 
land, both in cultivation, and upon the roads. 

Mr. Oldacre, of Fladbury, observes, horses are ge- 
nerally used ; oxen sometimes, and drawn single, like 
horses; but I never knew a farmer, in the Vale of 
Evesham, but what was tired of them after a few yearjjT 
practice. I have to observe, that I believe strong deep 
clay soils to be the least of all others adapted to draught 
oxen. Were more oxen introduced into the working 
stock, it would undoubtedly be a very advantageous 
improvement. One objection of some weight is thi^ 
that they cannot be worked in yokes, upon the declivi. 
ties of the present high ridges ; and the harness necesw 
«ary for them, worked in leitgth, is very expensive ; 
but this will be done away when the ridges are lowered. 
Their advantage to the owner, in point of keep» ex- 
pense, and other circumstances,' is obvious; it may 
not, however, be superfluous to add, that, in those 
parts, where they are in geneiTil use, they are preferred 
by the graziers. They are worked till they are six 
years old 5 they usually begin at the age of two or 
three. 

Mr. Oldacre observes, the breed of horses leaves 
room for great improvement. If gentlemen of property 
would but keep stallions for their tenants and neigh- 
bourSj paying for the use of them, of the true useful 
sort, the breed might be soon improved : I will not 
pretend to determine the sort, only that the clean 
legged, free from hair as much as possible^ are easily 
kept clean, and are the most healthy. 

At Brant Hall, Mr. Richard Miller employs in the 
farm business of 218 acres, seven stout horses, includ- 
ing a hackney^ which draws when not used for the 

saddle. 
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saddle, and a breeding mare, which bad foaled before 
March SO, 1807; the sort black and brown, but not 
heavy 9 about fifteen hands and a half higbi nimble and 
of quick step ; six of them work a six-inch wheel wag-* 
gon to and from Birmingham, at six miles distant, with 
a load of from four to six tons ; they also ^ork two 
ploughs in any land, and sometimes a double furrow 
and a single fisrrow plough ; or three six-inch wheel 
dung carts on heavy roads : seven draught holr&es are a 
very complete set, and will do a great deal of work-; 
but Mr. Miller has never tried oxen. Vetches are 
grown for the horses. 

At Lea Castle, Mr. Knight respecting horses is ra- 
ther singularly circumstanced : when the situation of 
public affairs rendered it adviseable for the volunteer 
cavalry to be raised, he resolved to come forward with 
a troop raised in his own neighbourhood, and princi- 
pally at Iris own expense ; to forward which plan, his 
own heavy cart horses were sold off, and cavalry horses 
purchased in their stead. He now mounts ten of his 
own servants, or dependants, upon as many of his own 
horses, for military service ; these horses also do all his 
extensive farming business, and occasionally serve for 
saddle horses, or to draw his carriage.; they, in part, 
appear to me of the Yorkshire breed, are of quick 
step in different paces, either for farming purposes, the 
road, or the army ; were, in part, purchased from army 
contractors, and the rest picked up promiscuously at 
the purpose could be answered ; they are all coi^tantly 
kept in the stable the year round, and fed with vetches^ 
carrots, cut hay, or straw, ^vith an additional allowance 
of a bushel, per head per week, of oats, and a peck of 
beans; and are constantly kept in exercise^ and ia 
active working condition. 

Ill 
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in summer, they are fed with vetches, from the time 
ttiey are fit to cut, till they get too ripe ; two single 
hor^ carts can at oik6 draw enough for a night and a 
day's cortsumption of twelve horses, who, in July, Mr. 
Pomeroy and I estimated to consume half an acre per 
week 'y they are good and succulent for about a quarter 
of a year, from the middle of May to the middle of 
August; soon after which, on this early land, they 
wither and ripen the seed ; in ihis time, twelve horses 
will consume six or seven acres, besides their allow- 
ance of corn. 

Mr* Carpenter says, he kept, in the dry summer, 
1794, fourteen horses, besides other cattle, several 
months on about eight acres of vetches, besides cutting 
several loads for seed. 

He also says, horses will very well eat Swed^ish tur-' 
nips, and that he knew an instance of four horses, kept 
through the spring seed time, the turnips being only 
washed, and given morning and evening ; and it was 
found that half the allowance of corn usually given, was 
sufficient. The horses refused good clover when they 
had Swedish turnips before them. The man who took 
care of the horses, says this food is equal to carrots for 
them, as he has proved both ; they are proper to give 
from Christmas to May. I think it would be a great im- 
provement of them for horse food, if, after washing, 
they were cut by one of Hanford's Leicestershire ma- 
chines, or by some other adapted for that purpose ; 
and mixed with a little corn, chaff, or cut hay. This 
plant is not unlikely to become a great resource ip 
the keep of horses. 

Mr. Knight has again informed me, that he thinks 

carrots unfit for the staple food of working horses, as 

being too laxative to be given alone in quantity, and so 

itimulatin^ to a horse's stomach, that with a moderate 

WORCESTERSHIRE.] R quantity 
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quantity tfaey will eat as much hay and corn as though 
they had none; they would thus^ perhaps, improve a 
horse's condition so used, but there is no economy in 
them thus applied ; their highest value is for human 
food ; but they arc generally reckoned here of more 
value for cattle and sheep, than for horses. 

Horses (Mr. Carpenter says) are so very useful, 
that, for various purposes, they cannot be dispensed 
with, such as for stage waggons, and drawing the heavy 
loads in London, and other great trading towns, as 
well as the heavy loads of farmers over the bad roads 
of clay countries; and for these uses they must be 
strong and of some weight. There is also a second 
sort, of a lighter make, very useful in agriculture upon 
lighter lands, as well as for coaching and the saddle; 
but those calculated for the road, have, of late years, 
been too much mixed with the race breed, on account 
of superior speed ; but^ for general use, they ought to 
have a suitable proportibn of bone and strength. 

He thinks, that if a less number of horses were kept 
for agriculture, and more oxen were employed, it 
would be a national benefit ; oxen, he says, have been 
long generally disused in these parts, though tradition 
informs us, they were former!}' generally made use of 
for the purposes of agriculture. 

In the year 179 1, he says, he introduced a valuable 
team of oxen of the Gloucester and Hereford breed, 
and hired a man of that country to work them ; since 
which, a few more farmers have used oxen at the 
plough. 

I saw very few ox-teams in use, though some are 
kept, on the west of Severn principally. Mr. Smith, 
of Erdiston, had an ox team at work when I was there, 
and occasionally uses two ox-teams at the plough ; upon 
the Lechmere estate, several plough teams of oxen 

are 
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are kept. But Mr. Lechmere, ploughing little him- 
self, does all his draught business with four horses. 

The number of farmer's working horses, kept in the 
county, may be about one to every 30 acres of land, 
which will ambunt to about 1 6,000 ; to which may be 
added one- fourth of the number, or 4000, as young or 
succession stock, and an equal number or 4000 more, 
kept by gentlemen for pleasure, use, or amusement ; 
this number may also include the young iioises for 
succession, and those employed on rivers, canals, and 
for all other uses, making, in the whole, 24,000. 

A horse kept in the stable and w^orked the whole 
year, if well fed, will consume the produce of two acres 
of corn ; a bushel of oats per week, is 52 bushels per 
annum, and may be reckoned the produce of one acre 
and a half, besides the seed; and VS bushels of beans 
maybe called the produce of half an acre, besides 
seed. For one quarter of the year he may be supplied 
TOth' vetches, for which, half an acre, if a good crop, 
will suffice, and the remaining three quarters will re- 
quire the produce of two acres in hay making ; four 
acres and a half per annum. 

Young horses for succession stock, colts, &c. being 
at grass, generally, or often, in some rough pasture, 
and seldom fed with corn, except in severe weather, 
are not so great consumers; I think that two acres of 
pastbre,' and half an acre of corn, is a fair allowance for 
such per annum ; and reckoning one-fourth of the 
latter description in this class, the consumption by 
horses will be — acres. 

19,000 horses at 4f acres per head 85,500 

5000 young ditto, at 2| ditto 12,500 

Total — 98,000 

or 
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or the produce of about one-fiftli of the county con- 
sumed by horses. 

Mr. Carpenter advises, if farmers will keep horses, 
tliat some good bony useful mares be kept also, which, 
if well fed and properly attended to, will do as much 
work as geldings, except a little hinderance at foaling 
time, as the profit of a good foal at weaning time, 
when four or five months old, is a valuable considera- 
tion. 



MULES 



Are also used for agriculture in this county, as well 
as for the saddle and other uses, a good many having 
been kept by the late Samuel Skey, Esq. of Spring 
Grove, near Bewdley, and some of them, of a good 
size, to fifteen hands high or more, and some of nearly 
a milk white colour, the most beautiful of which were 
reserved for drawing his carriage, and for which a 
great price had been offered ; they were bred from 
grey, or white, mares, and a white spotted foreign ass, 
which he hud in his possession many years, but is now 
dead ; all the farm work was here done by these ani- 
mals, upon alight sandy soil. 

At Mr. Teverell's, near Worcester, are also Kept 
seven handsome mules, bred by Mr. Skey, who do all 
kinds of farm work, and are kept principally on straw 
in winter, and though kept to hard work, look remark- 
ably sleek and well. Their hardiness is a valuable 
property, and their longevity a great advantage, as 
they will perform a deal of work, when only two or 
three years old, and are in full perfection at thirty, and 

are 
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are said to be capable of working to the ago of se- 
venty, or upwards. 



ASSES. 



Mr. Carpenter, near Bromsgrove, ennploys a strong 
gelding ass, with paniers, to carry turnips to his ewes 
and lambs in winter : and the same practice is adopte4 
by others ; some have a folding-door opening outwards 
at the bottom of the panier, to let out all at once ; 
they are also employed lo draw light carriages on' the 
road, as well as to carry burdens : also to haul canal 
boats, in which office their masters kindly assist, when 
the strength of the animal is insufficient. 



SECT. IV. — HOGS, 

No particular breed of hogs is peculiar to this coun- 
ty ; about the farm houses, I generally saw the large 
slouch-eared sort, and as the farmers here can keep them 
well, they come to a good weight in due time, and find 
a ready market in the populous manufacturing country 
near. 

The colour is mostly white; they are fatted with 
V dairy produce, pease, barley, and bean flour; a good 
deal of bacon is eaten in farm houses by the family and 
servants. 

Mr. Richard Miller, at Brant Hall, has a good thick 
sort of hogs, light boned and thin hided, keeping them- 
selves fat at all times, and when running about with 

K 3 common 
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common food are generally fat enough for pork ; they 
have in common, a little dairy produce giyen ih^a\f 
and sometimes a few potatoes* 



SECT. V. — RABBITS. 

I do not believe rabbits are any where attended to in 
this county as an article of profit, or, at least, in very 
few instances. The only instance I saw of rabbits, 
was upon the south side of the decHvity of Abberley 
Hill, but had no opportunity of learning whether they 
were regularly attended to as private property. Mr* 
Marshall says, they have been neglected on the Cots-» 
wold Hills, which border on this county, pn account of 
breaking their bounds, and straying over the country, 



SECT. VI. — PIGEONS 

Are kept by gentlemen resident in the country for 
yariety's sake, and the supply of their own tables, also. 
by farmers who happen to rent old mansions where 
pigeon houses have been formerly erected, and by 
whom the markets are supplied j but I do not think 
them an increasing article; and, indeed, kept in too 
great numbers they would be a nuisance, from the de^ 
predations they commit in corn fields and in crops; 
yet, Mr. Carpenter says, taken in all points of view, 
and in many situations, they are more profitable than 
any other sort of the feathered race ; they do best iq 
dove houses, as boxes fixed on the side of houses are 

subject 
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subject to many inconveniences. Pigeon's dung is 
very valuable. — See Manuring. They sometimes re- 
quire to be fed, particularly in the benting time ; I 
have known ten dozen of young pigeons taken in a 
very short time from a moderate sized dove house. 

Pigeons will sometimes forsake their habitations for 
want of attention in being fed and kept clean ; in which 
case, you may boil assafoetida in water, and wasli their 
holes with it, and their feathers will receive the scent, 
which pleases their companions so much, that you will 
soon have the flock restored. 

Cummin seed is reckoned a great enticer of pigeons, 
by washing their holes iq its decoction, or feeding them 
with grain steeped in such water ; perhaps used both 
ways, it may the better produce the desired effect; 
I have also found they are very fond of salt, a lump 
laid in a plate on the dove house floor is very salutary 
to them, or in a large dove house, the salt may be so 
put in two or three separate places. 



SECT. VII.*— POULTRY. 

Poultry are an article of secondary consideration, 
but are domesticated and bred here as in other coun- 
tries, of the various kinds, turkies, geese, fowls, ducks, 
and tlie variety termed gallinae, from the name of the 
order to which it belongs, and for want of some other 
generic name, but called also guinea fowl, and kept for 
variety by curious persons : they are seldom reckoned 
upon as a staple article, but are kept for family use, 
and perquisites or pin money, to the female part of 
the family. 

I. TURKIES. 
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1. TURKIES, 

Mr. Carpenter says, " are held in more estimatioQ 
than other sorts of tame fowls ; they require more atr" 
tention in rearing, but may be bred in all countries, 
but do best where there is plenty of growing wood ; 
thev are fond of acorns, and their es:8:s are esteemed 
delicious ; since turkies have become so common, the 
capons, though a fine fowl, are not so much sought 
after ; however they would be very profitable to those 
that may cultivate them, on account of their rarity." 



2. GEBSE. 



'* In the neighbourhood of commons and waste lands, 
that have been lately enclosed, there appears a scarcity 
in the breed of geese, w4iicb ^he poor people bad uscc^ 
to rear, and bell them in a lean state to farmers, to fat* 
ten in stubbles for the table ; but they must for time tQ 
come, be bred on the ftinner's premises.*'- Geese ara 
reckoned salutary ar«d wholesome to horned cattle; and 
Mr. Carpenter says, from his own observation, that on 
farms, where geese are kept to graze with horned cat- 
tle, such cattle are loss subject to disorders, than where 
few or no geese are kept. 



3. FOWLS. 



These are of many sorts, and generally plentiful in 
country markets ; and those who are at the pains ta 
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rear them, so as to be early in the spring of the year, 
find it worth their attention ^ the chickens seUing at a 
good price, and at an early state of their growth ; the 
^ggs also of these fowl, produce considerable profit. 
In November, 1807, eggs were sold at Stourport at 2d. 
e^^hf as well 4s in many other places. 

The galUnse, or guinea fowl, are also very prolific, 
and their eggs much admired ; they have a wild fowl 
appearance ; their flesh is also much esteemed by some 
people, who ffincy in taste it resembles that of thp 
pheasant. 



4. DUCKS. 



The breeding of ducks is not so much attended to as 
it ought to be, in particular when we consider the great 
use they are of to grass lands, and more so to culti- 
yated vegetables, in cleaning them from worms, snails, 
and insects. A gentleman who resided two years in 
China, told me, (says Mr. Carjpenter) that it is the 
custom of the Chinese, to keep very large flocks of 
ducks to devour certain reptiles common in that coun- 
try, and which would otherwise destroy the crops of 
rice, -and I experienced the benefit of the information ; 
for one year I had a field of flax of about six acres so 
povered with the slug worm, that the crop was, in many 
parts, like to be destroyed ; these fat slug worms do 
almost all the mischief in the night, or early in the 
morning, and in an hour or two after day light appears 
they retire into their holes. To put a stop to their de- 
predations, I sent about one hundred ducks of the com- 
^n isort amongst them, and bargained with a man to 

attend 
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attend them properly ; as soon as day light appeared, 
ilie ducks were driven to the flax- field, and devoured 
as many of these slug worms as their crawl's would 
hold ; the ducks were then pent up till the followiog 
morning, wlien they were again turned out, and thi§ 
was repeated for about nine days or a fortnight, by 
which time, the insects were destroyed, and the fl^x 
was preserved, and produced a good crop. 

If you have no running water near, there are no farm 
yards where a goose or a duck pond may not be easily 
made, and filled frqm the rain or dunghiU water; 
ducks, in particular, being very fond of thick water. 
But, if there is plenty of clear pool water, so much the 
better, as both kinds are fond of a change. The Mus- 
covy duck, is, by much the largest, and finest flavoured, 
as well as most beautiful and various in -colour ; and, 
what is very remarkable, this last variety will' some- 
times perch. — Air. Carpenter. 



SECT. VIII. — BEES. 



I did not see or hear of any particular cultivation 
or management of this useful and ingenious insect. 
They are kept occasionally by cottagers, and at farm 
houses; but I suspect the English climate to be too 
often overcast, and too irregular, unsteady, and sub- 
ject to wind and showers, for honey, or wax, to be 
raised in any great quantity. 

Mr. Carpenter says, " that there are not more of 
these very industrious insects kept than there are, is to 
many, a matter of wonder. A number of bee hives is 
attended with ittle expense, and considerable profit 

may 
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foay be made by selling the honey, which is, and may 
be used, in many instances in the place of sugar : honey 
also makes an excellent wine called mead, the only 
sort of made wine of the produce of this nation, th^t 
requires no sugar, and is esteemed very fine." 

Whether the increase of bees, to the utmost limits of 
which they are capable, would be consistent with pru- 
dence, or general economy, is questionable. Dr. Dar- 
win says, in his Phytologia, '^ a great n\imber of beesj 
must be very injurious to flowers, arid, consequently, 
to the production of fruits, as they plunder the necta- 
ries of their honey, and thence deprive the anthers ancj 
£tigma of their adapted nourishment; they likewise 
injure the seminal products of vegetables, by plunder- 
ing the stamina of flowers of their anther dust, for bee 
bread ; and also of the wax which covers the anthers 
for their defence against rain.*' 

He further says, " the bees of one society fre- 
quently attack those of another, destroy most of them 
in battle, and plunder them of their honey ; in this 
respect) resembling the societies of mankind ; to pre- 
vent which, he laid a board of about an inch thick on 
tlje bee bench, and set the hive with its mouth exactly 
on the edge of this board ; he also made a semicircular 
hollow in the board, and contracted the mouth of the 
hive, thus fortifying the entrance; this, in some mea- 
i^ure, prevented the attack ; the next day he removed 
the attacked hive to a distant part of the garden, after 
whicb^ the war entu'ely ceased* 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. XV, 



RURAL ECONOMY, 



SECT. I. — LABOUR, SERVANTS, AND LABOURERS. 

The hours of labour are from six in the morning to 
six in the evening, during the summer ; in some parts 
they arc from five to seven, with a proportionate in. 
crease of pay. In winter, from day break to the close 

« 

of the evening : during the harvest months there are no 
fixed hours of beginning or leaving work ; it is regu- 
lated by '.veathcr and circumstances. 

The price of labour, as given below, in 1794, is now 
somewtiat advanced in proportion to the advance in 
provisions, and may, in I8O0, be reckoned at least, 
upon an average, higher by 20 per cent, or one-fiftb 
of the whole. 

The wages of a day labourer, Dr. Nash says, is pow,' 
1805, Is. (id. per day. 

Price of Labour , 1794. 

A shepherd, or man to feed stalled oxen, 11a. to 
12s. per week. A carter, 8s. to 9s. Threshers earn 
by task, Gs. to 9s. Old men and moderate hands, 6s. 
Mowing grass, per acre, with a gallon of beer, or cy- 
der. Is. 6d. Reaping wheat, with ditto, 5s. to Ss, 
Harvest month, with beer, j6s. Women, per day, 6d. 
to 7d. Masons and carpenters, ditto, Is. 8d. and 
wages increasing. — Mr. Darke. 

Day 
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Day labourer's M^ages, with beer, Is. ; hours of work- 
ing, six to six ; in winter, from light to ^ark. Wheat 
threshing, per bushel, 4d. Barley, ditto, 2|d. Beans, 
ditto, fid. Grass mowing, per acre, and six quarts of 
beer, Is. 8d. Hay making, Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. per day, 
with beer. Harvest month, 30s. and maintenance, or 
3l. and beer; instead of beer, 1 give five pecks of malt 
and one pound of hops to each labourer. — Mr. Oldacre. 



The price of labour varied at different parts of the 
county ; in 1807 Mr. Richard Miller, at Brant Hall, 
states it to be as follows: — A. labourer in harvest. Is. 
6d. a day, and meat and tirink, and the carriage of 
a load of coals. At other times, 2s. per day, and 
beer ; or to 2s. Gd. without beer. Waggoner, per an- 
num, 12l. l^s. Man servant, lOl. 10s. Dairy maid, 
5l. to Gl. Under maid, 3l. to 51. Wheat threshing, 
7d. Barley, 4d. Oats, 2|d. per bushel. Plough- 
ing, 10s. 6d. per acr^. 



The average price of labour, with drink (beer, cy- 
der, or perry), is Is. a day, or Is. 2d. without, at the 
choice of the person employed. A true idea of the ex- 
pense of furnishing drink, will not be formed from the 
proportion the two prices bear to each other, or from 
what is usual in most other parts : two gallons a day is 
now pretty generally considered as the fixed allowance to 
each man, in the harvest months, but oftentimes there 
^s no restriction. In extenuation of this abuse, it is 
said that a part is taken home to the families ; but this, 
when it happens, may be set down as an exception to 
general custom* Hired servants have the same. 

The 
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The price of labour, mentioned aboy«, is to be tm^ 
derstood as that of common day labourers : those who 
are qualified to undertake, and are entrusted with the 
care of any particular part of. the business, such as the 
management of feeding cattle, or the care of sheep, re- 
ceive from 10s. to 12s. a week. Women haveOd. 
with, or 8d. without drink. The price of piece-work 
varies in different parts of the county ; the customary 
daily wages being the rule by which it appears to be 
regulated. The yearly wages of an able inan servant, 
are from 5l. to 7l« a year, exclusive of diet, washing, 
and lodging ; some few, and those chiefly such as ar& 
entrusted with the care of the team horses emplc^ed 
on the farm, receive from eight to twelve guineas* 
Women servants, from 50s. to 4l. — Mr. Pomeroy. 



1807. Labourers near Bromsgrove, have from 8s. 
to 10s. per week, and beer, with meat in harvest. 

Mr* Knight keeps about half a dozen labourers in 
constant employ, to do all sorts of work, ploughing as 
well as other ; their wages are 1 Is. per week in com- 
mon, and 12s. per week to those who have the care of 
horses, or other stock; but no regular allowance of 
beer, but some is given occasionally. In hay and com 
harvest they have 15s. per week, and beer, but not 
board, unless occasionally at the pleasuri^ of their em- 
ployer. 



SECT. II. — PROVISIONS. 



Every kind of provisions, necessary for the comforts, 
or conducing to the luxuries, of mankind, is raised in 
this county. The rich Vale of Evesham, and the other 

cultivated 
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cultivated parts, afford corn, grain, and pulse, of every 
kind, much more than necessary for the consumption 
of the county. Sheep and cattle, and the various arti- 
cles from them produced, are in much greater (|uantity 
than the home demand requires ; and the surplus finds 
a ready market at Birmingham, and in the mining and 
manufacturing parts of Staffordshire, to which places, 
grain, and fat ware, are often sold, and the markets 
there almost; wholly supplied from this county with 
fruit ; corn and meat are consequently generally cheaper 
here than in the neighbouring places above named. 

In a hit of fruit, large quantities of perry and cyder 
are produced, and the growers of these articles, with 
their families and dependants, drink this beverage duty 
free ; but upon sale, wholesale or retail, it becomes 
subject to the excise. 

The various kinds of garden vegetables are raised in 
great plenty, and some of the rarer and choicer kinds 
sent to the market of Birmingham. 
^ Excellent^ salmon, as well as shad, lampreys, and 
lampern, is caught in the Severn, in the proper season, 
wot only for the supply of the county, but of the above 
markets; the county is also well supplied with the 
other kinds of sea, and fresh-water fish. 

An exubej-ant supply of hops (when a crop) is af- 
forded, both for this county, and the contiguous parts 
of the kingdom. 

Salt, — ^^rhe salt works of Droitwich afford an inex- 
haustible store ot this article, and of the most excellent 
quality ; more particulars of which will be given under 
the Sirticle Commerce. 

The price of all kinds of provisions is very much 
advanced of late years, a principal cause of wiiich, is. 
the great increase of manufactures in the adjoining 

counties. 
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counties, more particularly those of Wartrickshire lind 
Staffordshire. A second, and perhaps of equal conse- 
quence, is the encroachment luxury has made on the 
mode of living of the inhabitants in general, from 
which even the farmer is not exempted. There are 
employed every week, on an average, from twenty to 
thirty horses, in conveying the productions of the 
butter and poultry market, from Worcester alone, for 
the consumption of Birmingham and its neighbour- 
hood, besides what is procured from the markets of 
Droitwich and Bromsgrove. Those employed in car- 
rying vegetables, and other produce, raised by the 
Evesham gardeners, are still more numerous. Pro- 
visions are not, however, on the whole, particularly 
dear, the certainty of a ready sale being a sufficient 
inducement to most of the farmers on the confines of 
the counties of Gloucester and Hereford, to give a 
preference to this market 5 where the average price of 
butter in summer, is Qd. per pound, in winter, 12d. ; 
good family cheese is seldom under 5d. ; beef, those 
parts which are more particularly called for by the 
labouring part of the inhabitants, may in general be 
had in quantities, from 3|d. to 4d., and mutton 4|d. ;• 
veal, for a considerable part of the season, 4d. and 
sometimes under. The price of wheat (at Worcester, 
where the measure is 8| gallons), with all the other 
productions of the corn market, have varied very consi- 
derably' within the last seven years ; at present, many 
of the articles run remarkably high : the price of 
wheat, 7s. (id. to 8s. Cd. ; barley, 4s. 6d. to os. ; oats, 
3s. Gd. to 4s, 6d.; horse beans, Cs. 2d, to 7s. 2d.; 
pease, 6s. lOd. to 7s. 4d. ; malt, 7s. 6d. ; hops of the 
best gathering, 3I. 10s. to 5l. The price of cyder and 
perry is extremely fluctuating. It is necessary to re- 

3 mark. 
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Mmarky thai each town has its peculiar corn measure, 
.%ud the price Varies accordingly ; the Worcester tioshel 
|a said to be the least.— if n Ponieray, 1794. 



I^rice of provisions, Hdl, in the Vale of Evesham: 
beef, Sfd. per lb. ; mutton, Aid. ditto. * 

Wheat, 7s. 6d. per bushel of 36 quarts ; barley^ fls. 
iOA. dittos beans, Ob. ditto.— 3/7". OldacreJ 



Worcester, Saturday, September 28, 1805; measure, 
nine gallons: — Wheat, Us. 6d. to 13s. ; barley, 6s. 6d« 
to 6s. 8d. ; beans, 7s. 6d. to 8s. ; oats, 4s. to 4s. 6d. 

Hops, per cwt. — Old, 61. to 7l. Is.; new, 7l. 7s. to 
^1. ds.; prime, 8l. 8s. to yl. 9s. 

Beef and mutton, 6d. to 6id. per lb. ; lamb, veal, 
and pork, 6fd« to 7d. ditto; butter, Is. to is. 2d. ditto j 
cheese, 7d. to 8d. ditto. 

November ; beef somewhat lower, 5d. to 6d. per lb. 

Worcester market, at different times, 1807, Saturday, 
September 26 ; grain measure, nine gallons and a half: 
-—Wheat, 8s. to 10s. 3d. ; barley, 4s. 6d. to ^s. ; pease, 
6s. 6d. to 8s.; beans, 6s. 6d. to 7s. ; oats, 4s. 6d. to 
6s. 4d. 

Hops, 1280 pockets, sold from 61. 6s. to 7ls. 7s. per 
cwt. September 30, at Stourport, 99 ditto, from 61. to 
71. ditto. 

Worcester, October 3 1st. — Wheat, 8s. to 98. td. ; 
barley, as. to 5s. 4d. ; beans, 6s. 8d. to 7s. 4d. ; oats, 
4s^ &1. to 5s. 6d. ; 433 pockets of hops,jKold from 5l. to 
61. 6s. per cwt. 

WOKCESTERSHIRE.] S St^Wrport, 
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POLITICAL. ECONOMY. v 



SECT. I. — ROADS. - 

The principal roads from town to town, being sup- 
ported by toll gates, are generally kept in good repairs 
though, in some of the hilly districts, they are rather 
tJtony, rough, and uneven. The toll gates in Worces- 
tershire, however, are neither numerous nor extrava- 
gant in their tolls ; a good deal of the heavy carriage 
is taken from off them, by the navigable rivers and 
canals. 

Some of the cross roads are very bad, in the clayey 
districts, where little attention is paid either to plashing 
hedges, opening ditches, or mending roads ; many of 
these are scarcely passable from Christmas to Midsum« 
mer, either on horseback, or with a loaded carriage; 
and to this, the inhabitants submit, rather than do, or 
enforce the statute duty ; though it may be observed 
in mitigation, that, in these districts, proper materials 
are often scarce or distant, though in most of them, 
plenty of ^rit rock stone is to be found near the sur- 
face. Mr. Oldacre observes, the public roads are in 

pretty 
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pretty good order, but thd private roads in generil, are 
much neglected. 

According to Mr. Darke,^he roads must have been 
very much improved of late years ; he says, *' We have 
an excellent example for perspicuity and attention* at 
the head of our county, and I have it from the best au^ 
thority , that the late Judge Perrbtt used frequently to 
say, that Lord Coventry had brought a million of mo# 
ney into Worcestershire, from his skilful exer^ons io; 
making roads through the county/' 

** The roads are iri a very improving state ; we border- 
on perfection. We have a neighbour, Mr. Martin, 
member for Tewkesbury, who has amply supplied us 
with advice, with large sums of moneys and unremitted 
attention: by throwing in our mites, instead of being 
proverbially famed for bad rbads round Bredon Hilli 
we are now as much noted for good ones. Our me^ 
thod is, to form them like a half-barrel 'y in false grottn4 
we use Wood or fur^e, large stone, then smaller stone, 
covered with gravel, thick enough to prevent the frost 
tearing the stone ; this mode, with attention, gives a 
firm road, A^ I have before noted, that good ro&ds 
make good farmers, would it not be a prbper proceed- 
in the Board of Agriculture, to petition parliament, in 
its justice to take into due Consideration the heavy fges 
of the house upon road aqts and enclosure bills/* 

Mr. Pomeroy observes, the public roads are in the 
greatest part of the county good, in most tolerable, 
and every where imprkjving. So much Cannot be said 
of the parochial road^ ;^ th^, however, are also gnU 
dually improving; the convex form is here approved 
and adopted ; the county, in this particular^ is niiuph 
Indebted to some of its leading charac^er#. :\ 

2 s ,- :• iiQ^ 
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Tb« iMdaUft e^ettidiis oi th« socitl$' of tlw Yale of 
Ei^siMitti, for ths improveiMiit of the roa<U io di^ 
HelgbbMrhoody dssertw Hociee ; ibey have the plea^ 
0^ of «eeif^ Acir dktriet aasniM 9 nerw fiace under 
ihef p eo^MTouis ; and, imfeetd of beii^, as formedyy 
studiously avoided^ fntan the diffleidly and danger of 
ftBffeffingi they faaare now to congfatulate ibenanKWes 
alkt thd poUic, oo a safe asd pkasaot coonnanicatioa ; 
M a^fUMAblo wbtlliafaaicafe» if not ittproiMemeiU^ ia tha 
l^factiec they have adopted of fixiog the oanse on some 
fOOAspicwona pkoe at the eatraaoe of evf ry village. A(| 
I think the proceedings c^ this club worthy of inaitatioa 
^ day eounlriea, and unhnproved had roadsi they ar^ 
ktne added^ and v»U| I bope« be preserved. 



ftWIk 4in^ aiaUXATIOKS for TRC ESTABLISBMKNT Of A SOCIITT 
TO 9S CALI«ED TQE YALE OF EVESHAM ROAD C^^UB. 

ABTICi£ K 

TRAt thii Society shall commence on the fiist Tkorsdky in t^ 
tember, 179!^, and the members thereof, eonsiit ef persone rJBMltai 
{At the neig^tbonrhoed of Brtdon Kill. 

t?. Thaft the membera ahalt daio togpibeF on the sai4 first 
f luvsdbiiy \» Septeaaber, %T92f and in every socceejing montb^ 
t( half peat two o'clock^ at the uadennentioDtd pIaceS| in rot»i 
lion^ viz. 

I'he iirst Thursday In 

September^ Ci^wb, in Eveshata* 

Octoier, iMifel, 10. PeMoM.. 

November, SwaD^ in ' Tewkesbory, 

DfBcemberj White Hart| In Wlnchcomb, 

The 



Tim ikst T^sday in 

Jftauary, Crown» in Evwhivta. 

Febfuary, Aofiii« ia Fershore. 

Marclj^ Swan, in Tewkesbury. 

A^rUy Wlu^ Hart» iiv Winohcpmk 

Maj, CrowB, in Evesham. 

Juaty A^pl, in Pertjiere. 

Julj^ Swan, in Tewkesbury. 

August* Wbit« Uart^ ia Wioc)¥}oqaK 

. Dioner to be provided at balf-a-orown per bead, aad hQlf-a«- 
^crAWB for li(|uor, ^&,g, so tbat the reckooing sliali aot wceed five 
sbiUing9' each when the bill is called for^ which will be always al 
six o'clock. Aqy member doc attending^ to give notice to the 
landlord of the ion, one week before each meeting, or pay half a« 
ccQwa for dinner, which nwist be provided acoordiog to the number 
expected, 

fi, Br It is boped^ thai the aoitice- recfiured from absenlii^ 
iBfiobers wtiia|^pear necessary,- and be cheerfully complied witby 
for the reason before given;, but, although the meetings are pro* 
90^ to be ncionthly> it is by> no means required that any member 
ifeould attend more frequently than may be perfectly convenient*. 
There will be no^expense^for non-attendance, and the only troubUi 
to be incurred, will be a note to the landlord of the inn, that 
llr. ■■■ » . L P. will not be present. 

IIL That any three, or more, members, assembled as aforesaid, 
shall have foU power to transact any business, or aflOturs, relating to 
this Society. 

IV. That all who become members, shall accede to an agrees 
ment of the inhabitants of Beckford, Overbury, Kemerton, and 
9redon, ^pt^red into the ^th of September, 1798, lot the following 
terms :*r- 

'* We, the undersigned, inhabitants of Beckford, Qverbwy, 
^' Kem^rtop, and Bredqn, feeling very sensibly (he inconvenience 
'^ arising from the bad state of the roads in our i^eighbourhood, 
** and wishing to act cordially and unitedly, in the best roanper| 
'< for the improvement of the said roads, do declare, that it is out 
^ intention, from this time, to exert our utmost influence, by 
** advice and example, Co put the faWs rbtatiiig thereto in strict 
¥ eaecutioii;! and,, for this purftose^. we will :be rel^y %9d wilQng 
H ^ asrvf {f^ k^'^'Qils (^li^ l# ^V^ffVfi M^ ^9 Rn«ds in rot 
.^ *^ lespeccive 
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** respective parishes; and we strongly Ttcammetid to thr p%i 
f' rishioners to appoint such persons, as shall be most likely t^ 
f execate the duties of that officei yfith ^egqlaritj, impartialityii 
*' and diligence. 

*< Signed, William Wakeman, Joha Darkt,' James Martin, 
<< R. Sp^ediman, John Parsons, Henry White, J. Biddlis, ^ogec 
** Parrjy William Heckes, William Freeman, Thomas Gibbi| 
f* Charles Tidmarsh, John Bricknell, John Alcock, Isai|c Nind. 

*' The above Subscribers eive notice to all paeisbe^ adjacent, 
^ that if the repairs of th^ir respective rpi^ls are not ipore seriottsly 
** attended to than they have beei^ (the statute labour £«t whichf 
« duly performed; will in a great measure be 8tifficief|t)| tfiey are 
*' determined to unite in indicting such defaulters.' 

That, in order to excite the steady attention qf the scTeral mem* 
bers of this Society, to the improvement of the roads in t^r re* 
spective parishes, and diffuse a general knowledge of the pli|n and 
intent of this institution, these rules and regulatiofis, tqgethfr witl^ 
the following advice to surveyors, shall be printed op a lar^e p^^MT. 
in the most legible manner^ and framed and filled up in the btUii 
or most frequented room, in the dwelling-house of each of the sai^ 
members, as well as on the church doors, ii^ tb^ markets, am^ 
other places of public resort in their neighbourhood. 

ADVICE ^0 SURVEYORS OF THE HIGHWAYS, AND ALL PKRS^VS ^^ 
PLOYED 1$ FORMING OR REPAIRING T^EJf. 

The public roads and l^ighways in many pi^rts of t\\e coqoties of 

Gloucester and Worcester, having, by long neglect, beco.tne fo^ii* 

derous and unsafe for. travelling, an association for enforcing the 

due execution of the road laws, has been entefr^ into by gcfitle: 

men residing in the neighbourhood of Bredon Hill; who wi|h tc^ 

draw the serious attention of surveyor^ of the. highways, to an 

object of such importance, and animate them, ^o a dili^pt an^ 

faithful dischai^e of their duty; and to such of them as i^re not well 

skilled in the most essential part of their office, the foirotrtng eaq 

directions are recommended (adapted to almost any soif or sit^ 
fion). ' : • • 

TO HCAI^E A GOOD fiURABXB SOAO* 

The intended rot^d being laid oat, th^ surface pf the paCmjf^ 
•oil should not be reduced to a dead lereK bat U^ rounded from 

• • •} . . . . . • • . . \. ■ ............... I K . /, .... .~. . . . ^i ■ ^ 
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th« tpenches that are tnad« to ciirf7 off the water; it thould then 
be laid with small brushwood (such as is cut fr(|iii the hedgef), the 
twigs l^ng crosswise the road> or with fune, or both mixed, and 
iipoo that the stones, placing the largest at tbe battpm, and de* 
oreasiilg in sixe to the gravel, or whatever smali materials ^qu bav^ 
A>r the last finish to the covering. 

Nf B, No stone ihoqld be used for making or repairing the 
foadsy but such as has been exposed to the air for t%ye|ve months at 
least; asi wh^n first taken out of tl^e quarrj, it )s soft and mo.uU 
1*«nng, 

%* Small stones, which lie in great quantities on some parts 
ef Bredon and other hills, are excelieot materials, and might be 
lollected and laid ui heaps at a reasonable expense, for the us^" af 
the lugl)wa}(s. 

It b also most earnestly recommended to the coo^deration of 
fucb surveyors, that no road can be well prepared to receive the 
materials, nor preserved in a good state afterwards, unless the 
hedges and ditches by the sides thereof, are properly cut and 

« 

9pened, at the usual seasons directed by act of parliament for that 
purpose'; and convenient drains laid ^n proper situations, for 
diverting any stream, or water-course, that intght be injurious 
thereto; and also, that unless a sufficient fQ^ndation of furze and 
green brosttwood^ as i^bove-mentioped, be laid under the stones, 
gravel, or ptber materials, the expense and labour will, in a great 
measure, b^ thrown i^way, and in no degree answer, ^he i'Uended 
purpose of public utility and act vantage. 

Evecy person (of any observation) must bie sensible that the 
|»eaQty of tJMt pountry is yery considerably defaced by the lopping 
end pollarding of trees, growing by (he sides of highways} and 
U has been found, by experience, that the object of preserving the 
roads l>y sficb practice, is not obtained ; the obstruction of the sun 
and wind j^sing- chiefly, if not altogether, from the hedges being 
oncnt, and often placed upon high banks, which prevent both heat 
and air fron) having that good effect which would naturally proceed 
from theni without these hindrances: on the contrary, trees da 
actually defend the highways from rain in summer; and in winter 
they can be of little or no prejudice, being deprived of their leaves 
during the whole of that season: these considerations are also most 
f amestly recommended to the attention of all concerned in the 
foaking or repairing of reads. 

It 
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It is verj evident, ihttt roads are oMlenaHj^ dutmgtd by ike* 
over-Iociding of narrow- wheeled carriages oontsary to- law; and tlit 
general turnpike act expressly declares, " That no waggan^ or other 
ibur-wheeled carriage, hainng the felftes of the wheels of kn 
hreadch tluin six incdes, shall pass oo any turnpike rand with more 
than four horses; nor any cart, or other IwonwbeeM Gum^t 
having the fellies of the wheels of less breadth than six inches^ shal} 
pass on any turnpike road with more than three horses; on pain 
that the owner of every such carriage shall fiorfeit ^1. and the driver 
(not being the owner), ^Os. to any person who shall sue for the 
sanic. " But however punctually the laws retating to highway* play 
be observed and enforced, it may be further remarked, that n 
constant and unrentitting attention is rec|uisite, for the 'due oidcriiif , 
and pre^rvation of the roarls; and, that all surveyors should b0 
rareful to cause alt obstrtictions and nuisances, to bei removed, die 
ruts and quarters filled and levelled, and oecnsioQa) sapplies of 
stone ami gravel laid thereon, in svch a nwrncr as. to render 4>0 
surface of the roads smooth, regular, and easyi, (the neglect ol 
which has been found extremely prejodieial and inconvenient); 
it might therefore be very proper, that each perish should itntee 
sufficient number of labourers fbr that particular woile.; fusd that 
each of those labourers should be appointed to take cere of a^dss* 
tnin portion or extent of road, and to keep the part allected tohioi 
in perfect order: such management would effectually preserve the 
roads, and prevent the necessity of more e^pensite repnifs^ whidi 
roust otherwise be frequently wanting. 

If the method prescribed by the geneMil roa^ cet, of the 
13 Geo. III. for the stating and settKng of surveyors* acoooat^ 
vras more stnetly observed, instead of the manner too gnnerallj 
adopted, of passing those aceonnts^ without any previous exnmina* 
tion, at the special sessions held annimlly for ^ bigbvvnjs^ when 
(by reason of the short time allotted for the business of tbet meeU 
ing) it is impossible for the magistrates to enter i^to % l)H>roogl^ 
investigation of sudt accounts; it might have a very aefvictnUe 
effect upon the Conthict of surveyors, by compeUingtlfem'toa mora 
punctual and regular performance of so necessary; n part of tfadf 
duty : it is therefore to be wished, that the magistrates frho attend 
at such special sessions^ would resolve in fViUire, that all ttsr^eyen 
shall render a full and particular accsount, as we^i of aU work and^ 
duty performed by teams and labourers.; asi also of aU aasessmants^ 

conpositioiiS]^ 
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eempositfons, encf scans of money by them received and expended* 
Ibr Che smendment and preservation of the highways within their 
^pecdve parishes; and ttiat no soch acconnts be passed at such 
special sessions, unless it shatl appear to have been previously pro- 
ijuced at a public meeting of the inhabitants (testified by the signa- 
tores of at least two of them), and afterwards examined and allowed 
l)y a proper magisCrnte, according to the directions of the before* 
mentioned act of pariimnent c and, in orde^ that all the surveyors 
tnay have due notice of such resolutions, it is proposed, that the 
•atoe be inserted in the instructions subjoined to tlieir warrants of 
appointment. It may be reasonably presumed, that the legislature 
intended -the surveyors' accounts should be examined by the nearest 
magistrate, who, from his own observation, or from local evidence, 
might be able to judge in what manner the duty bad been per* 
formed. 

The gentlemen of the association wish to have it thoroughly un* 
^erstoed, that as they are absolutely, determined to exert their utr 
most powier and influence, in potting the laws respecting the high* 
ways into execution, and enforcing tlie^ame; so they will be wiU 
iSng, ready, and happy, to give every iriendly assistance and en- 
eooragenient, to such as shall conform to their duty in this matter, 
l»llicli n so esMQlial to the comfort and advantage of the neigh* 
lioiirheod* 

It i% much to be desired that no person will bcfcome members of 
this society, who are not really and earnestly disposed to act op to 
the spirit of its institution, and to embrace every opportunity of 
j^moting its object, which is the improveihent of the roads in tlieir 
fespjBCtive paiishes particularly, and in the neighbourhood in gene- 
|fel t CO ioiprass tbis^ o^eet more forcibly, the fbUowing rery pertt^ 
iHst #bserva|ioQt are extracted fromr a charge delivered to the 
|;^and jury, at a quarter sessions for the county of Worcester. 

*' Bad roads are the only blemish and disgrace of this our coun^ 
fy ; happy beyond every other in the kingdom, in its situation, soil^ 
variety, and plenty of produce, which extends to every necessary of 
life: why are we, in respect to our highways, behind-hand with 
fAnofI all oor borderers^ let as vindicate ourselves- from tlie re- 
fnmahn of every travellet ; not for his sake' alone, but oud own; 
fbr» niK t» mention the lose that all our trade, commerce, and hus- 
bandry, sustain from the badness of our roads, it deprives the 
coqilty of its social pleasures and connexions; you too well know, 

1 that 
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that in the winter, when the cheerless season of Uie year inTiteSy ant} 
requires, society and good fellowship, the intercourse of neighbours, 
few miles distant from each other, cannot be kept up^ without immh 
fient danger of their limbs or lives: in general, your surveyors vt 
fiegligent of their duties to a shameful degree: they throw the 
blame on the remis^sness of the individuab in their district: where* 
ever the fault lies, the fiAct of iiiattentioq is certain; unc) an evil co 
which we ought, all of us, to endeavour to apply a remedy as far as we 
are able, by duly enforcing the present laws for the amendment (f 
the highways, until it 9h.all please the wisdom of pariiHmeQt td fuinjs)) 
us with better." 



SECT. II. — NAVIGABLE RIVERS AND eANALS. 

The fine and noble river (the second in the king-* 
^om) the Severn, enters this couqty qe^ B^^vdley, ^n4 
after passing through it thirty miles, leaves it near 
Tew)cesbury.; its channel is generally eighty, or ooq 
hundred yards wide, sometimes much more ; and four, 
five, or six, yards deep ; in a fresh of water it runs full 
channel, and in floods overflo^vs its banks ; and has 
been navigated with barges of about sixty tons burden, 
for time immemorial. In the lower pj^rt of the county 
the river is, at all times, a deep still water, but from 
thence to the upper part, the channel rises about thirty 
feet; and when the water is low, which generally 
occurs the latter part of every summer, presents a num- 
ber of shoals or shallows, which can only be navigated 
with- a small burden, and at tt^is season (he i^ayigatioii 
is obstructed. 

The Severn is a free river for whoever chuses to 
embark upon it, without toll or tonnage. The barges 
against the stream, when not favoured by the wind, 
(for they hoist mast and sail} are hauled chiefly by^ 
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Xnetif ten, twelve, or more, sometimes, at a barge; but 
lately, horses have been introduced, and it is now not 
tihcommon, to see a horse assisting a smaller number 
of men in this business ; when the wind is favourable, 
or down the stream, nh haulage is necessary* 

Several aittempts have been made to remove 'the 
shoals, and the first engineers of the kingdom have 
been consulted upon it to little purpose ; for, if one of 
the shoals be removed another forms in its stead ; pub« 
lie works have been erected to contract the river in 
the shallows, and thus deepen the Vater, but were 
afterwards indicted as a nuisance and removed by au- 
thority. The best remedy seems to be to remove the 
shoals gradually as they form or increase, and to keep 
the middle of the channel as regular and uniform as 
possible ; when the autumnal rains fall, the perfect na« 
vigation of the river is restored. 

The Avon is also navigable for barges, from its 
junction with the Severn near Tewkesbury, upwards 
through Pershore and Evesham for twenty miles or 
upwards, and to Stratford-upon-Avon. Locks have 
been introduced upon this river to render it at all times 
navigable. 

The Teme is also navigable for barges, from its 
junction with the Severn near Powick, upwards to 
a small distance above 'Powick Bridge. The river, 
having cqnsiderable declivity, its navigation is soon 
interrupted by shoals and shallows. 

The Stour is also navigable for some small distance, 
and forms a navigable communication between dif- 
ferent iron works on the lower part of that river. 

The navigable canals, which are a work of modern 
times, are, i . The Trent and Severn, or, as it is more 
commonly called, the Staffordsbire atid ^V'orc^stershire 

^ canal ; 
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caoal, one of the early vorks of Brindlej, and com- 
pleted about the year 1770. This canal enters the 
county at Wolverley^ and after ^CQinpanying the 
Stour (but always upon a bigher level) for nine mUes, 
vriih nine lockS| and a fall of nioety feet» conununicatQs 
with the Severn at Stourport ; this canal is construeted 
for long boats, flat bottomed, seventy feet Ipng, ajid 
seven feet wide, burden twenty to twenty-four Umit ; 
the depth of water, four feet six inches^ aud top water, 
width about thirty feet. 

This undertaking has turned out an advantageous 
concern, both to its proprietors and the public, for- 
tunate io its general line, which unites the Severn and 
Trent, and nearly at right angles with both ; passing 
near the inexhaustible coal and lime mines of Staflford- 
shire, and opening a communication from Bristol inland 
direct to the north of the kingdom, and to the ports pf 
Liverpool and Hull; it has become a kind of general 
thoroughfare for commerce ; an extensive basin having 
been formed at its junction with the Severn, it is gene* 
rally crowded with boats and barges ; and the new town 
of Stourport has arisen, with near £00 houses and 1000 
inhabitants, forming a commercial town and harbour 
in the ' interior of the kingdom, where a bridge has, 
with great public spirit, been thrown ov€r the Severn, 
consisting of a single iron arch over its main channel of 
150 feet span, and 150 feet rise, and a number of brick 
arches form the approaches, to the extent both Ivays 
of between six and seven hundred feet* 

The Droitwich canal,, frOm that town to the Severn, 
was also constructed soon after the former by Brind* 
ley; this is a barge canal, five nxiles and a half in 
length, with about sixty feet of fall, and five locks; it 
eost25,000l. and, so early as 1782> produced a tonnage 

of 
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^ [60CL per annuau Tiie priocipal article carriod 
^^ppn this canal is saljt, and, coals foroiakingit. 

Al>9Ut tba year 1790) a barge canal was projected 
from Birmingham to the Severn deep water^ beloir 
Worcester, £or veRsels of sixty tons burden, the ground 
{purveyed, and application made to parliameiit ; this 
prefect was undertaken almost in defiance of opposi- 
tion^ e;xpenfie, and difficulties ; strong opposition was 
jDoade in parliament by other canal proprietc»^, and 
persons interested in mill streams stirred up to jealoosjr 
Bud opposition. It was stated to parliament* that the 
'.coal country would be exhausted, by increasing the 
outlets for that article, and the manufactures tliereoci 
.depending ruined; in consequence of which, by order 
of parliament, a general survey of the coal country 
was taken, which, proving satieifactory respecting quan« 
tity of coal, and the projectors giving up all claim to 
mill streams, and undertaking to supply the canal with 
wfLter from the Heavens, and by a tier of steam en- 
gines to pump water from the river Severn, an act was 
obtained, after soliciting it through t^'o or three ses- 
sions oi parliaaient, at the expense of about 16,000L 

jj^ie caaal commences with a tunnel uiider a bill near 
BjrpiiQgbam, and after continuing < three or four miles 
with a sis' feet water, and bridges bnilt upon a scale 
.for barges to pass under, has two deep valleys to en^ 
coiH^ter atSellyOakand Barubrook End, of four or five 
bif^dred yards across, and thirty feet or more in depth ; 
these are filled up with a wet lo&;emari, dug out of the 
•«k^cuttir)g or sKcavation of the canal, and which, being 
of a loose texiune,: was wttb difficulty kept together, 
4klKl not/witboiit timber to tie it and keep it witliin 
bounds ; the 3arnbrook embankmwt has a w^go^ 
i:oad under the ganal bottom^ being, of sufficient height 
. for 
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iDr that purpose, and to admit the highest loads ; the^ 
vorks were completed at an enormous expense, and 
the cutting in the course of the canat» b often twenty 
or thirty feet deep. 

Between King*s Norton and Alvechnrcb, a very 
formidable tunnel intervenes, being upwards of a mile 
in length, and passing through a loose springy marl; 
this has been long in hand, but is not yet completed so 
as to be navigable through, being a work of great ex- 
pense, labour, and difficulty. The lockage of 450 feet 
fiill to the Severn is not yet commenced, so that much 
remains to be dpne in completion of this great and 
public spirited undertaking, which, wlien finished, 
will bring the barges of the Severn over valleys and 
under hills, to along side the wharfs at Birmingham, 
in a position 150 yards perpendicularly above their 
usual and natural situation. A, communication with 
the Droitwich canal was intended ; also in the course 
of the canal a basin near the city of Worcester, upon a 
level considerably above tliat of the Severn. 

The summit level of this canal, from the wharfs at 
Birmingham, when finished, will be sixteen miles and 
three quarters in length* Upon this, and its collateral 
branches, some business is now doing in the convey- 
ance of coals, lime, and other articles. '• 

About the same time, or soon after, a canal was pro^ 
jeeted across Herefordshire, in the dii*ection of King- 
ton, Leominster, and to enter Worcestershire near 
Tenbury, and from thence, across the latter county to 
Stourport, which would have opened a direct commu- 
nication with the Staffordshire coal mines, the town of 
Birmingham, and the Severn. The Herefordshire part 
is, I believe, finished, and four or five miles out in^o 
Worcestershire, near the coal works of Mambie; but 

here 



irerd ttd fifogreks^ is for th6 present arrested; by aw&- 
wafil times^ untoward circuitistances> and scafcity of 
money. The lockage to the Severfii rebiainin^ to He 
^^e^tc^d on th^ ifinfiiiislieci part of this <^nal^ is very 
considerable. 

- i)r. Nasfi otiserveSy " iThoiigli the Severn has teen 
^avig^bl^ from ^r\^ dajrg, yet the first loadf of coals 
brought by it to Worcester, was in the year 1 570; 

From 1805 to ISO?, t)ie Leominster canal has made 
no progress ; on the Biriiiihgham and Worcester, the 
^resLt ttfnnel hW b^eti finished, and the sumin^t level 
made navigable to Tardebigg, about sixteen txiiles 
^oni Birmingtiadn ^ but t^e lockage to- the Severn is 
fibt yet bigttn, ti6)t tht whofe of the sanimit level coW^ 
pleted. 
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. Aft th^ marV^ td^hsV 4i<S iSveral oT the pritoipal 
villages, as Alvechurch, BeRbrongiiton,' Bloc^Iey, 
t&sSetMviiiKiii^siiditiofi, Itod^ch', &c.have^irs, 
one^ Ac^ iUktiix^nyi for th'^ ^ate of cattle, shee]^, 
horse§) h6^; ch^sl^; Ifti^n and w661f^n doth, wearing 
^^Ifirer, i^<)bl^ t^the^, a'Md o'the^ aru^^^^ 

At "VfoiiS&^^ySepidinf^lSi is i^ld a ^"t ani^uSl 
fair, kt which, when hops have been a full cr6p, a ^ei^ 
3^irgi6 4^1^ty of tbat article is offered to sale by the 
gro.werSy or planters ; this fair is, on such occasioViii^ 
toAf 9S^tkai^ by 4^etM and speculators froi!|» the 
ueighbotfritfg G^fities, kM distant parts of th^ iLiD|w 
4o|ltr|n£nK^ K^ d^ <a£ business is frequently ^ode. 

The following are the fairs, mostly frqm O^^f-; 
tlTiMt^J^ftsHXM.] 7 whicb« 
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which, I. believe to be correct, having fdund no- errors 
in my inquiries, compared with his account, but I have 
made some additions. 

Alvechurcl], April 22, August lO^ for cattle, sheep, 
and lambs. 

Bellbroughton, first Monday in April ; Mgnd^iy be- 
fore St. Luke's, (October IS) for horned cattle, bcu'ses, 
and cheese. 

fiewdley, April 23, for horned cattle, horses, cheese, 
linen and woollen cloth; December 10, for h€>gii only; 
lltb, for-faorned cattle, cheese, horses, linen and wod- 
len cloth. 

Blockley, Tuesday after Easter week, for a few cat- 
tle ; October 20th, a mop, or statute, for hiring ser- 
vants. 

Bromsgi'ove, June 24, October 1, for linen cloth, 
cheese, horses, and cattle. 

Droitwich, Good Friday, October 28, December 21, 
for linen cloth, and hats. 

Dudley, May 8, for cattle, wool, and cheese ; Aug. 
5, for sheep, lambs, and cattle; October 2, for horses, 
cattle, wool, and cheese. 

Evesham, February. 2, Monday after Easter* week, 
Whit-Monday, September 21, for cattle and honses* 

Feckenham, March 26, September 30, for cattle* 

Kidderminster, Holy Thursday, and three weeks 
after, September 4, for cattle, horses, cheese, linen, and 
.woollen cloth. .» . ' 

King's >)orton, April 25, September 5, for all sorts of 

^ttle. .;../-., ^ 

Pershore, Easter Tuesday, Jun^ 26, Tuesday. before 
AH Saints; November 1, for cattle and horse^^ 

Redditch, first Monday in AQgUst;^ for ^ sorlS' of 
Cattle. .',...: /•■•.-■ IV ' '' 1 
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Shipiston, June £2, Tuesday after October 10, for 
borses, cows, and sheep. 

Stourbridge, MiUrch 29, for horses (very jioted) and 
other cattle; September 8, for all sorts of cattle and 
sheep. 

Stourport, weekly, on Wednesdays, from Sefpteniber 
to Christmas, for hops. 

Tenbury, April £6, July 18, September 26, for horn- 
ed cattle, horses, and sheep. 

Upton, Midlent Thursday, Whitsun-Thursday^ for 
horses, cattle, and sheep ; July 10, Thursday before 
St. Matthew (September 21), for horses, cattle, sheep, 
and leather. 

Worcester, Saturday before Palm Sunday, Saturday 
in Easter week, for horses and linen cloth ; August 15, 
September 19, for cattle, horses, cheese, lambs, linen, 
and hops. 



.SECT. IV.-^WEEKLY MARKETS. 

v^Large weekly markets are held at Worcester on Sa« 
turdays, for tlie sale of grain, pulse, flour, malt, hops, 
butcher's meat, fish, fruit, butter; cheese, and most 
«ther articles. 

' ' In the summer season. Dr. Na^ relates, that several 
ton^ of cherries are frequently sold here very early in 
the morning, to dealers in that article, from Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, and the north. 

Immediately aftfer the great fair of September 19, 
this market (particulai*ly in plentiful seasons of that ar- 
tide) is filled with hops, by the .growers and planters 
of, and speculators in, that .article ^ this continues to 

Oristmas, 
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Christmas, and the market is attended the whole year 
by bop dealers, who have alwayira stock of dMt articte 
in the warehouses ready for sale ; this ptace beiffg the 
great mart for hops, not only the; produce of this 
county, but of the two adjoining ones of Gloulsester 
Hod Hereford. 

Most of the hop dealers are ako de^rs in ^tf6 S€!edi^ 
of clover, trefoil, and ray gra^j of \f bid) latge quan- 
tities are sold wholesale and retail in this market. 

In the fruit season, and in cyder and perry years, 
large quantities of those artictes are also s^d in this 
market both by the growers atnd dealers ; dnd Worces- 
ter, from its situation on the Severn, and convenient 
distance from the place of growth, abd production of 
bops, fruit, cyder, and perry, as well as firom tba popd« 
lous countries where those articles areeonsuftied, is the 
greatest mart for them in this part of the kingdom) 
and its mart and commercial business are so consider- 
able, as well to support half a dozen or more capital 
inns, besides a number of very decent inferior ones; 
all of which a:re oftentimes fully occupied, and, at 
public times, so much crowded, that it is difficult for a 
traveller, who is a late comer iOf. to* obiaiinr. n eomfirt- 
able room,, and decent accommodationa. A great deai 
of market, fair, and commercial bcrtiness/ i^ doiw iii 
this place. — -See Commerce. -^ 

The regular weekly markets in the county arenas Jbl« 
]lows:«^ . - - 

Bewdley:.^ Siaturday* 

Bromsgrove — Tiieisday, 

Droitwicb *--- •- Fridi^y. « 

Dudley -^^^ ^-- Sastuwlay. 

Evesham----.— —-—^^ Vi<mdafw 
Kiddei^miinster ---—^^i Tth^ide^y 

Pershore 
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Shipston Fri(fay» 

4UQiirt>ridge---T**T -r Frjday. 

StQUKport » ^ — * — Wednesday. 

Teqbviry--r- — « — Tuesday. 

Upton*----.------ — — Thqrsdayf 

Worpest^r, Satuvday pnncipally^ but Wedqiesda^j^ 
md Friday also Rfiar j^et-days* 



SECT. V. — MANUFACTURES. 

The principal inanufactjiii:e in the city of Worcestep, 
is that of glovQSy 5vhich, according to Dr. Nash, em* 
fipy9 about 40Q0 persons in the city, ^nd in the country 
roundabout. 

Here are also two or more manufactures of porcelain,' 
or China ware, which manufacture has been long 
established in this city. Messrs. Flight and Barrs, 
inanufacturevs of this article, had the bonour of Us 
Majesty^s patronage, upon bis visit to this city somp 
y^Jts ago^ 

Borne very good articles are. also got tip iix th^ c^bii. 
net^nd furniture way, and sold to distant places. 
#^ouiibridg^ has a manu&ctune of wooUqu cloth ; aud 
BQfme very fine and good clo^h is ther^ got up from 
British wool only, produced from tb0 ^mmonof Mpl^& 
Shropshire; 

But the principal manufacture of Stourbridge^ is that 
of glass, which has long flourished both here and mt' 
:]Dudley,.andin wkich, some good fortunes hsi:¥^ b^en 
H^adtt;; a^Qod deal of businesa is ^ilik) doo^ m th$: slpia^- 

T 3 ner'a 
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ner's way, or the manafacturin^ of !(btep skins into 
leather. 

Bromsgrove does something in the wtyoI-coinbingi^n4 
spinning way, from long wooU the' yjxtn goes to the 
stocking weavers of Leicestershire. The town con- 
tains about 500 hoasesy and SOOO inhabitants]^ and the 
m^hold parish of 14,00Q acres, 4botit dOOO more; the 
pther manufactures are, linen for wear, fop table linen, 
^nd sheets, finished and whitened; alsp needles^ made 
^oth here s^nd at Redditch* Nailers for simall nails, 
tacks, lath ns^ils, tenterhooks, &c. made all oy^r the 
parish* 

Most of the towns contain tanner^s yards, where 
hides are tanned into leather, and there, are curriers 
who dress it, and prepare it for use. In Dudley, ^and 
its neighbourhood, is iei considerable manufacture of 
flails; also^ according to Mr. Pomeroy, of needles and 
fish-hooks. Glass utensils are also manufactured here 
in great perfection. ' 

Kidderminster has a manufacture of carpets ; also of 
stuffs of worsted, and of silk and worsted. Dr. Nasb 
^-elates, that in 177^9 there were in this place 250 carr 
pet looms, each employing a man and a boy « and 1700 
^Ik and worsted Ipoms, each employing one weaver ; 
that 5000 people, men, women, and children, were then 
employed in tiie town and neighbourhood i a spin- 
ning and pi'eparing yarn. Kidderminster, carpets 
excel in the brilliancy and durability of thw co- 
lours, towards which, the fitness of the Waters of 
StQur is said to contribute, in scouring and striking 
the colour. 

At present the carpet trade remains undiminished ; 
^Mt th^t of stuffs has often fluctuated, ou account of 
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the preference given to cotton, and it is now supposed 
to be in;a reduced state from that above stated.* 

The principal produce of Droitwich is salt, of which 
more particulars are given in the next article. 

On the Stour, and its collateral streams, ar6 a num- 
htt of very considerable irdn works, where pig iron 
frbiti Staffordshire and Shropshire founderies^ and else- 
where, is rendered malleable, and worked into bars, 
rods, sheet iron, and various manufacturing purposes. 

Mr. Darke states, that in Bredon, are about from 
sixty to eighty stocking frames, which employ about 
one hundred persons dependant on that manufacture 
in Tewkesbury ; this, he says, certainly increases the 
poor's rates, which I balance by our having an excel- 
lent market a!t Tewkesbury, both for large and small 
productions ; this oranufactory is in high credit, and 
their trade good, 

' / By the returns upon the population act, it appears 
that more than three-sevenths of the working popula- 
lion of this county, are employed in trade, and less 
than four-sevenths in agriculture; consequently, the 

; 

* The above was the state of the manufkctaresyof Kidderminster 
at the time referred to, bat I am inforpied in December, 1807, by a ' 
respectable manufacturer of the town, that the 1700 silk and worsted 
looms, each employing one weaver, are now decreased to 700; but, 
that the 250 carpet looms, each employing a nnan and a boy, are 
increa^d to near 1000; and that the carpet trade in much ad- 
vanced, and with it the general opulence and comnterce of the 
town, as well as its population.— See Sect. viii. of this Chapter. 
The advance of the carpet tra'de has been much greater than the 
diminution of stuffs, which has shewn itseif in the annnal erec- 
tion of extensive buildings of late years, for workshops and ware- 
houses, as well as some pretty extensive villas for the master manu- 
facturers near the town. 

consumption 



y 
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consumption of }anded produce, by pe^pl^ i^ tf^f^t 
bears a }arge proportion towards one-half of tl)e "jfrbole: 
this muyt have a very great ptkct fipon the markets ^ 
and if to this b^ added the cppvjepieqce oj^ \^^^ ■ f^t^^ 
lii^ed with the manufactured article$ at th^ h^ f^Lod, 
there can be no doubl; but the maui^facjure^ of tbii 
county (notwithstanding they inerease the poor'« r^es) 
are an advanta^ to agriculture and the lapded in^ 
ferest. 
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-.. , *• ,-**-•• 

The commerce of this county is 9on9i4erable, (ran 
Its own fertility an4 various procjugts: ^he conyenienfe 
of its navigable rivers and canals, and its siiuatioi) ne^ 
a populous opining and manufacturing cqviutry. 1% 
f»d]:^ists iu the surplus of its. own p[ian\ifacture% ai|4 
the export of gloves, Cbin^ T^are, glass, hardware,! 
and Ki^^^r^inster good|s; but more particularly iq 
that of the landed produce of thi^ and the ueighbpur* 
ing cotinttegy Wprcester as named before, being tie 
great mart for tl^e bops, fruit, perry, and cyder, tf 
this part qf the kingdom, an4 w^ich, in good years, 
amounts to a very great quantity of each article : some 
very good, and even large fortunes, have been made in 
these concerns, and particularly in the hop tr^de ; {pf 
in a plentiful year of this article, the marl^Qt is sq pvgjf 
stocked, that the price 'm little or nothing more than 
the amount of labour and duty, and the merchant ^ha 
has the command of money, may buy up large qiian- ' 
tities upon these terms for speculation, and they are, . 
upon these occasions, good, and better, thgn ig |]a.cl.j»€^- 

b6qs I 



may be doul^l^ pf jtr^blo^t <iMi^b9^«lW5bw«.'^bo b^lf 
»te^g!9rtPo^ iQ blLndf i¥Hi)i?rs^^clw^. Tbis, however, 
^Qi^^. npt al)rAy3 ocpqr, for in tb^^a^ 9I a micc^BsioB df 
gQ94 ye^rs» iih^ art^le Mpt gx^ows woise^ t ut^ tho 
bolder is 9P!^ticn0& ^Uig^ to p^i^ with them^at • 
^sSf as well {is he can. r ^! 

{bftYQ known good Wtnrcester4dm b^pSi'inaiij^ yititri^ 
^go, as low as 3l. 2s. per cwt. and I bay^ known thnia 
^ high a^ Idi. . 153. ; .tti^ last sQasob, 1804, was a;gM4 
pne^^nd they were a$ low us from 4L 4a. to 4). idi; 
pi^ pwt. whichy I w^ pssured^ gave^Iijbtle cur 00 profifi 
to the grower ; tbey aire nnw^ September, \9Q^^ wocth 
fi^Qa^Jl to %\f per cwt. tb* best sorA. ... . 
. . J^fCuiti in its raw sta:te» being a perishable mtido^ii 
noitUab)^ npuqb Sttjctu^LlifiNn, emept iron) pteotilid 
Rrjl9ar<^ prqdilQe.; but perry and > cyder Jk»ng:> kept 
from plentiful to scai^^ reasons, tiaes in pi^jic^ similar 
tf^^i libftugb lectin aft gr«»t: a. i^gre6» ^^^ being ar- 
tides (in the present taste of mankii^) o£ ijsss pressings 

]^€C§SSJ^. • . ' . ■ ■ is.i' 

^ (>Jk>]?eK ai)d gra9As^e4^, cj^q, ^?an^» flour# malt/s^:!^ 
paon^ fat cattle, sheep, laod)^, Jl9g$^ l^ay^ timber, and 
pj^O yood^ aire sd&o oooiiiierisiid acticles of ithi^ county. 

'. 7be navigation ofr^tbe Seyeon^i;en^fgi%atly to pco^ 
pote the commerce of this county)$;^i%numbei: of rer*^ 
spciQt^bte iRdiyidiiais, imder tJie name of oyfuefs^^em- 
Dklty ^i^rges and trows upon this river^ between Bristol.' 
s^i) ^IcinriiiQil:, an4 upwards intofihropshixe, tb qonitey? 
^^ y^P^.k^nd9 of mercbs^idize and; maniifaftturedi 
gpodft up a^d <l0wq the uy.er,^ ; mgny tst^theta also kee^ 
f;i%lll4 )K»^».ta 9€)otioae snch aonn^ 
fiftr^ijdnQftfi rfytl^ kingd^m^ ; : :; • m ^ 

; JUi§t(iHr|^ifl^i(»^^ Iwge^ttock'ofjStaKffbrdri^tffl^ 

(}...} ^ ' coals, 
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cods ready to supply the' Sinrern trade ; coals are abo 
brought down the Severn from Shropshire. 

The produce of '«att stiDroitirich is very oonsider* 
able. Dr. Nash relates,' thattheere -salt-works are. upon 
tciieo#d-fronr the year^ 8^10,-* when Salt furoacias were 
named at this phce^ in a deedbf Kenulpb^ King of the 
Mercians. 

rwTbe following al^B particulars of the different stratum 
sbote the siLlt on the premises of Richard Norris^ Esq. 
Vl^Qi from the surface, mould five feet, marl 35 feet, 
^^f (^ gypsum oralabaster) 40-feet, then a river of 
bdne. %2 EDcb^y then talc 75 feet, then a rock of salt 
itMD which the workmen bored five feet... 

The brine is inexhaustible^ any one, for the yearly 
rent ^ SL may' have as much as be pleases* The pro- 
fits tathe proprietors are very small, the price, or prime 
cost of salt, ekclusive of duty and profit, being only 
about: 5d. per bushel.-^Dr. Nash. 

On boring through the talc, the brine ioittiediately 
arises and fills the pit. 

Salt made here and sold in one year, from- April 5, 
1771, to April 5, 1772, 604,379 bushels; of which, 
exported abroad, 110,120 bushels. 

Duty paid into the Salt Office, London, 6lj^57h 
which was then nearly on&rthird of the whole revenue 
firom salt in England. 

The progress of making salt at Droitwioh, is as fol« 
lows : — A little common water is first put into the pan,, 
to keep the brine from burning to the bottom, the pan 
i^ then filled with brine, and a small piece of resin 
thrown in to make it granulatcvfine; when the brine is. 
boilings the salt first incrusts at the top, arid then sub- 
sides to the bottom; when subsided, the -persons em-- 
ployedlade it out' with an iron. skimiMVi wd put' it 

3 * into 
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into wicker barrows, each containing about half a 
bushel, in the shape of a sugar loaf, and let them stand 
sU the side of the pan for some o^inutes to drain ; they 
then drop the s^lt out of the barrow, and place it in the 
stove to harden. 

They boil a pan-full of brine in about twenty-xfour 
hours, the drawing out they call a lade; 14 or i$ cwt« 
of good coal will, with cai*e, boil ^ ton or 40 bushels of 
^\t ; they usually boil the brine very fast, which 
makes the salt weak, and of a fine grain, for the vio* 
lent coition deprives the salt of part of its acid spirit. 
The best salt . for pickling js frpm a bi^t not much 
greater than solar heat. i 

By Dr. Johntou's analysis^ a bottle ,of Droitwich 
brine, weight, with the bottle, 4ib, 3|oz. weighed with 
Ms^lvern water 3lb^ iSt^oz* ; and 4lb« 7^oz. of brine ii| 
a^ heat of 'JQ^ Fahrenheit, produced salt, when dried^ 
)lb. S^oz. more than one-fourth its whole weight, per- 
fectly fr^ from bittern, and every foreign admixture* 
The strength of the Etroitwiph brine, exceeds that of 
any other we arp informed of, except Barton, Lau« 
l^sbire, and some pits s^t Nprthwich. 

. (Sea water, on our coasts, seldopi contains more than 
qn^^hirtieth) mid to on^r^gftieth, of sea salt. Nant- 
w^c|i v^^d Northwi9h yield one^sixth, and Weston^ 
^iTofdsbirei oncrninth part qf salt. 

The Droitwich brine certainly exceeds all others, and 
|s,.perhfi^psi, one of the ricjiest sources of sea salt in the 
ivprld iq parity. 

)n 175$, Hr. Baker, s). druggist from London, spent 
:|2,QQ0L If) ^project for ponveyingthe Drpitwicb brine 
39 ^ipoi pQi th^ Severn, Avithqut success, 

D^. Nashi from experiment, believes Droitwich.salt 
^ be. neither ^ qoadure in itselfj ^qr capably of exciting 
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any vegetative prinei^ple in the earth, as^nrimal or ve* 
getable salts, or lime tnay do; it fyrqduCes^ bad effects 
on ploughed lands, by increasing thjsir di^yilesrin hot 
M'eatheir, and: by making tbeoi 'gVeasy, and frhat' the 
farmers call raw in damp weather. 

He has fdutid it sefviceable to scatteir fool salt iiipon 
largD'heaps of manure, to kill weeds, atid de^tfby'fheir 
ieeds, but not to enrich ; care must be taken €bdt U be 
not laid near the roots of trees, as it will certainly de- 
stroy them. : . * 

If laid at the bottom of pools, it enables tbeilfl' tcf bold 
water ; it is wholesome to granivorous, and g)^iiiini« 
vorous, anlimals,but prejudicial to carnivorous onesf 

Dr. Nash says, further on the subjcOt Of sak, 1805, 
^* Having a considerable estate at Droitv^icb, I sunka 
pit there, at the expense of SOl; sufficient ta flimish 
salt for half the kingdom, and now let it for ^, lOi; 
per annum. A bushel of salt, without duty^ i& worth 
about 5d. or not so much ; with the duty, the labdarer, 
who salts his pig, pa)^ above 15s," " 

But I apprehend some mistake or omission in this 
calculation, as the coal delivered at Droitwich will cost 
most of the money ; to this is to be added labour, rent 
of 4ialt pits, and of buildings necessary in the trade^ 
furnaces, tools, machinery, interest of captital, 'ftc.^; 
the duty, however, forms a very large propfortioti.ofdio 
price of the article, ' * 

Mr. Pomeroy sayis, ** The produce exported is 
chiefly fruit, cyder, perry, and hops ; considerable 
mumbers of fat cattle, sheep, and hogs, are -also sent to 
London, and the large - manufacturing town3 ttf ' the 
counties of Warwick and Stafford. The quantity of 
wool is estimated at 2000 packs, of 240lb. eacliy value 
■from 10]. to l61. per pack. But the pnnetpd"90arce 

of 
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of wtishhy in t» comoiei^cewith the difTer^nt parts of 
this^ idnd other countries, arises- frocn its fruit,: perry, 
cyd^^^aad hbpft.' The fotmer is now groiring into ax# 
artide^of contiidcirable consecfaenoe, add deserves par^^ 
ticaiap itttentibt),' more especiaUy as the d^imoid.for it,^ 
iii the large jodanufocturfogtowna. of the north, and ail 
theiintermfdtate country^ incr^asShg yearly, promises 
4 cartam atid asbple reoompense for the greatest exer«( 
titms t)i8t can fa& made ib this branch, of its rural econo^ 
my. Some idea may be formed, from the foUowiiv^ 
eiixsumstane^s^sofitbe quantity exported, and the price 
k heaiis; . The avre^ca^ tonnage of ^fraii seat by water 
into the>nOith, for the last three yearsy amounts to 1 iOO 
toas:[in the year 17£^l: it exceeded 20^4 tods], eacb 
ton wer^Uing edpbl to fifteen horse pots, the measure 
by whick^it is comiiion^ sold, making £2,50(> pots*' 

Vht pot liolds about five peold*. 

iV Thte^ fruit sdrkl in Worcester market, is allowed to^ 
aitotmt to (aivd th^ circuiDstiaiice is £ulty confirmed by 
die rent giren fok the tpH paid on it) 1000 pots per 
w6idcv'^oi!i. an average of the hist five months of the 
yean'-> t.-' ' •*"-; ^^-^ •■* ■ • "r.-s. ...... 

\ !<>:*Ih kscftrtainttig the vaiu^ of llie produce, asan ar- 
tibleldf^ionibierbe^ithie two pveced'mg months may bar 
ia&djpiilciQd^d'S for though the hdmber in these cer^ 
tiAnl^ falb^ftfapft 4ofjtbiS' estimate, thd superior valui^ of 
the early fruits will amply compensate for the dcfi- 
<tency. > SU^en itionths,' tr Mfif weeks^ at 1 000 p6ts 
pex3;lweskvtg>i<^c 30,ob(^; ^suppo^ng one-if^lf of thi^ 
qfianitit^t0ii^Uerit byiwttter^ ahd^imking part of tb^* 
hoUne (nnkstKttpliony t^^|«->wi4l^reilbamv l.^iOOO'pots ti<St 
icik>(^nttlcU^iJiri«he[ iM»cl^s^/^of the- wati&r tsdrri)^^^. 
Under these two heads, some part^ tbd" piroduce of 
Hi^dfordshire, is included, perhaps an eighth of the 

whole ; 
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whole ; which, when deducted, leaves the dumber 
28,1^5 pots. Not more than half the produce in this 
Kne exported, is supposed to pass through Worcester; 
allotting, therefore, to the markets of Bewdley, Kid* 
derminster, Bromsgrove,. &c. &c, and the rest of the 
county, north of this city, 30,000 pots, the whole 
amount may be fairly estimated at 58,125 pots. , The 
price varies considerably, from Ss. to Gs* the pot, and 
some of the inferior sorts under. Four shilling^ aie 
deemed a low average. 

'^ The quantity of cyder exported, as Car as can be 
collected from the opinions of several principal planters 
and merchants, may amount to about rO,OliO hog»- 
beads, of 1 10 gallons ; the average price for about ten 
years past, 3l. per hogshead, as it is ddivered from the 
planter to the merchant. The delivery is often a cir- 
cumstance of considerable consequence, as tbey fx&> 
quently live 10, 12, or 15 miles apart. • That is the 
price of the greater part of the cyder sent out of the 
county ; tliere are some few particular sorts, such as 
stire and golden pippin, which bring from 7l* to lOl. 
per hogshead ; the quantity of these is not very consi* 
derable. The quantity of perry falls short of that of 
cyder, perhaps it does not reach one^tenth ; but little 
is exported except the prime sorts, such as tbe real 
jaynton, squash, hufTcap, Sac, these bring from* 4l. to 
7I. per hogshead. 

^^ The number of acres in th^ county, planted with 
hops this year, is 5988. The lowest average places 
the produce, at six cwt. per acre ; the lowest average 
price above 3I. Ss* Calculating upon these low esti- 
mates, the whole may, with much probability^ be stated 
with the exports.'* 

. . . •' SECT. 
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SECT. VII, — POOR. 



According » to Dr. Nash, the poor's rates, in tlie 
year 1776, • throughout this cotiti^y^, atnotiirted to 
^vgo6I, 7s; 5d. and which, by the sanae authoritr, was 
less than 2s. in the pound upon the then rental of the 
county. ' ' 

• Resfpecting the labouring poor who maintain tbetb^ 
Aleves, Mr. Darke observed, our labourers are well fed 
and provided for ; without these are made comfortable, 
our land would be of little value. 
' Th^ sums raised by poor's rates, are detailed in 
-Chap. IV. Sect. 4 *, and supposed now to amount an- 
nually to about 90,0001. ; being Ss. in the pound npofi 
the full actual value, and about from 12s. to iSs. per 
head, on the whole population. Mr. Carpenter informed 
me, that the poor's rates of Bromsgrove, about the middle 
of the last century, were only 300l. per annum ; in 
1801 » they amounted to 60001. but are now settled to 
about 3500l.-'per afinum: the parish contains 12,000 
acres old, ^aaad 2000 new enclosure, and about 6000 
inbabitante. Very little of the poor's rate iti receive 
.by farm 'labourers, or the landed interest'; it princi^ 
,pally goes to the support of manufacturers. 
.Mr. Carpenter thinks, the poor are much the best 
said^ thesLfitst provided for in small parishesi and that, 
ifi large p^ishesy it is much the best for each halnlet, or 
division, to provide for their poor separatefyy their 
;w^nts being thus mucli better known, and es^r^re-^ 
jdi^sed i^ abo' that th^ciistom o£ appointiaig^^-ery ye^r 
fresh' (yverseers is very defective; by the time they 'h&r^>>e 
iacquhred;50Bie.knowledgeiof the bdisiness^ tHeir time* of 
ioffiee.is expired; Large {wirishes^ he iay8,^bo&]d'<fi^ 
ther. be:j divided,, or a propeqp. aoandibi^l^d^seer ap^ 
. I . pointed^ 
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pointed, with a competent salary; bis accounts t6 b^ 
inspected monthly by a select committee of parisbicU 
ners. He thiuks pooiTr^a^Q^iiies in distress sbouM not 
be relieved by weekly .pay » but rather by a liberal sup- 
ply upon the occasion, acnd th^ habit 6f weeUy pay 
kept off if possible ; that much might be dooe by 
mending the morals of the lower classes, by jreward- 
ing the frugal and diligent^ and by prpdaotiiigaocie^eSf 
or clubs, under proper regulations ; alidsliys; it wodid 
be well if a handsome premiuoti we^e offered for the 
best plan of a box-club society ; whicb^he thinks, ud«- 
der due encouragement from thos6 who now pay the 
rates, might, at uo very remote period^ prevent the 
payment of any other rates whatever* 



SECT. vril. — fK)PULAtI0K« 

Dr. Nash states the population of Worcester city 
and suburbs, in 1782, to have been 2449 houses, and 
13,104 inhabitants, including 10 parishes, besides coC- 
lege precincts ; the burials, iu one year, near that time, 
were 45 1 , and births 449» which gives rather more than 
one in thirty dying in a year. It is not easy to esti- 
mate, whether the population has, since that time, in- 
creased. The manufactures ai^ stationary, and few 
new erections have taken place. 

Kidderminster, by the same authority, contained in 
1773, 1180 houses, €049 males, 2dO0 females;- total 
51^9 : but, since that time, shews no -symptomv of in- 
crease. Part of its manbfactures is stationhrj, and 
pait fluctuating; but is of that nature that children 
can be employed in .preparing the.yarnjat a very early 
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age, and thus earning a livelihaod, are very little bur- 
den to their parents. 

• Stourbridge and Dudley are, from their staple ma- 
nufactures, together with their respective neighbour- 
hoods, very populous. Stourport has arisen in conse- 
quence of the Trent and Severn canal, a new town or 
port, and is on the increase. Most of the other towns, 
together with the agricultural department, remain, 
respecting population, I suppose, nearly stationary. 

By the returns upon the population act, as published 
in the Monthly Magazine, Worcestershire contains as 
follows; — Houses 26,711, families 29,t41, males 
67,631, females 71,702; total inhabitants 139,333. 
Employed in trade 30,230, in agriculture 38,865 — 
69095 i leaving rather more than half, or 70,238, I 
suppose, in a state of infancy, superannuated, employed* 
'in professions, living on their property, or without em- 
ployment. 

This population is considerable, being about 180 
upon a square mile, 152 being nearly the average po- 
pulation of England and Wales; of which, this county 
forms but a sixty-fourth part, but gives a much larger 
proportion of those articles which are necessary for 
the subsistence and comforts of mankind. 
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CHAP. XVII. 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT, 



INCLUDING GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AGRICULTURAL 

LEGISLATION AND POLICE. 

Tythes have been before mentioned as obstacles to 
the improvement of all cultivated lands where they 
are taken in kind ; they are particularly complained of 
in those articles, which require a laboured or operose 
cultivation. 



THE WANT OF LEASES. 

Proprietors granting leases for a sufficient length of 
time, would tend to excite a spirit of improvement in 
the occupiers, not only in the tillage land, but in the 
grass land and planting. The latter practice, I am 
sorry to see neglected ; as in most farms there are some 
pieces, or placks, that might be fixed for some kind of 
plantation. The improvement of all quickset fences, I 
think the country more behind in, than in most other.— 
Mr* Oldacre 
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Some of the parochial roads, throiigh districts of 
fine land, are so very bad as to be scarcely passable for 
a traveller, particularly in wet seasons ; and still less so 
for manure. The value and produce of land may be 
much improved by facility of communication ; it must, 
however, be confessed, that some progress is gradually 
making in this species of infiprovement. 

There is one inconvenience much against improve- 
ments in farms, where the old enclosures riin very 
small, as from one to three or four acres each, inter- 
mixed, and the owners not inclined to accommodate 
^jieh other, which I am very often sorry to see ; but 
when they are disposed so to do, circumstances often 
occur to prevent it, such as part belonging to lease- 
hold property, and part to freehold. An act of parlia- 
ment, appointing commissioners for suqh purposes, in 
geoeral migjit remedy it.-— Mr. Oldacre. 



COMMON FIELDS AND WASTE LANDS, 

These, in their present state of intermixture and un- 
appropriation, can hardly J3e expected to be much im- 
proved, it being a business in which a whole neigh- 
bourhood cannot easily be brought to join cordially ; 
they will scarcely arrive at their higliest improvement 
but by subdivision and enclosure. 

As ignorance is one of the greatest obstacles to im- 
provement, the way to remove it must be the dissemi- 
nation 
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nation of useful knowledge. The following proposals 
appeared in the Worcester paper : — 



A PLAN rOR VILLAGE AND PARISQ LIBRARIES. 

It is proposed to establish, in everj village or parish in the kin^. 
dom, a small library, consisting chiefly of books of agriculture^ his- 
tory, modem voyages and travels, and other subjects of rational in- 
struction and general utility. 

The funds for commencing and maintaining such a library, to be 
raised by a subscription of 5s. per quarter for three years, and of 
is. 6d. per quarter afterwards. 

The resident clergyman, for the time being, to be president of the 
society, and a treasurer to be appointed annually from among the 
subscribers. 

The subscriptions to be received, the accounts to be kept, and 
the books to be circulated and registered by the parish clerk, or by 
the parish schoolmaster, who, besides having the use of the books for 
his own reading, is to be entitled to the fines. 

The books to be kept at the vestry room, at the house of the offi- 
ciating clergyman, or at any other convenient place, in a room which 
shall be accessible to the subscribers. 

Quarterly meetings to be held of the subscribers at the place 
where the books are kept, when new books are to be ordered ac- 
counts stated, and regulations formed. 

No book to be kept for reading more than a month, under the 
forfeiture of Id. per day afterwards, and no magazine, review, 
or pamphlet, to be kept more than five days under a similar 
penalty. 

The first object of such a society, should be to possess itself of the 
County Reports, and other books published by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, of Gregory's Cyclopaedia, some of Arrowsmith's Maps, Dick- 
son's Agriculture, a System of Geography, Mavor's Universal His- 
tory, Johnson's Dictionary, and Hume and Belsham's (the last re- 
vised edition) History of England. Ft should also begin to take in 
for periodical circulation, the Monthly Magazine, the Annals of 
Agriculture, the Oxford Review, and the Journal of Modern Voy- 
ages and Travels. 

Thf 
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The library to be considered as the property of the subscribers, 
and of their resident heirs or successors, as long as they shall con- 
tinue to pay their quarterly contributions within twelve months 
after they fall due; but any parishioner may, at any time, be at 
liberty to become a reader of the library on paying 3s. for a single 
quarter. 

N. B. To establish such a library, it seems only to be requisite 
that a fair copy of this plan should be affixed to the church door^ 
that the clergyman, or parish clerk, should solicit the names of the 
chief parishioners ; and as soon as a dezen have paid their first sub* 
scription^ the society might be considered as formed. Should anj 
nobleman, or gentleman, lend his countenance to the plan, and con- 
tribute a donation of 101. or 201. its establishment could scarcely fai( 
to be permanent. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 



SECT. I.— AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 

I HAVE heard of no Agricultural Society established 
in this county, having, for their object, the improye- 
nient of cultivation and live stock ; — for the particulan; 
of the Vale of Evesham Road Society, see the article 
Roads. 

Many gentlemen of the county are, however, I an^ 
informed, connected with the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, which has, most probably, 
prevented the forming of a similar society within the 
county. 



SECT. II.r-WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The weights of this county are the same every where 
pise established, (Avoirdupois and sixteen ounces to the 
pound) nor did I hear of any customs to the contrary. 

The measure varies in this county considerably, 
Mr. Oldacre says, It appears to me to have been caused 
priginally by the quality of- the produce of different 

places 
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places being different, and one farmer wishing to sell 
for as much monpy as another. In the Vale of Eve- 
sham, and about the neighbourhood of Worcester, 
where the quality is fine, the measure used is thirty-six 
quarts ; but on the Cotswold Hills, and in cold climatesi 

I 

as part of Herefordshire, Shropshire, and Wales, it is 
thirty- eight or thirty^-nine quarts ; which extra measure 
hardly makes out for the deficiency of quality, espe- 
cially in some wet seasons, it being late ripe on these 
cold lands, thick skinned of course, and seldom dry, 
or of a good colour. 

Mr, Oldacre further gives his opinion, that any ge- 
neral regulation by weight, would be much preferable 
to equalizing the measure, for several reasons ; but a 
most principal one is, it would be a much fairer way to 
set the assize of bread from, than from measure ; for, it is 
very certain, that a bushel of wheat in Worcestershire^ 
of the growth of a kindly season, will make, on the 
average, seven pounds of dough, or six pounds of 
bread, more than the produce of the same measure in 
an unkindly season. 



SECT. III. — VERMIN^ 

I 

Considerable injury is done to agriculture, and the 
productions and fruits of the earth, by various noxious 
insects and animals ; these, as enemies to the subsis- 
tence of man, he is bound, on principles of self-de- 
fence, to oppose and destroy. 

The common red earth, or wire worm, is very in* 
jurious to pastures, by fouling tbein with its castings ; 
and, I suppose, to corn, clover, and other plants, by 

* ' devouring 
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devouring the roots^ and thus injuring or destroying 
the plant. I believe winter piougbings, by turning up 
these insects to the severity of the frost, is a means of 
weakening or destroying both these and other injurious 
kisects ; where land is proper for paring and burning, 
and a good many ashes are produced, and ploughed in 
hot weather, a great many worms must be destroyed 
by these operations ; and, I believe, a thorough liming 
with hot lime, will, by its rendering the earth acrid, 
prevent their increase, and lessen their numbers. 
Moles are also natural enemies to worms, and devour 
them in great number ; but cannot be suflfered them- 
selves on account of the mischief they do in heaving 
and hollowing the soil. 

Rats and Mice are very voracious, as well as prqlific ; 
to prevent their ravages in wheat, it should always be 
stacked upon staddles> which are easily contracted to 
keep them out ; the use of cats and dogs of the 
right sort for destroying them, is well known ; as also 
by traps of various sorts, made of wood, steel, iron, &c. 
with baits. Weasels are of service in destroying these 
vermin, though a little faulty themselves, as, I believe, 
the eggs of poultry and young chickens, are not spared 
by them, and they are great destroyers of game when 
such prey is in a young and helpless state ; on which 
accounts they are destroyed when they can be come at; 
when rats are numerous, it is a good way to hunt and 
harass them with ferrets, by persevering in which, they 
may be cleared from any premises. Poison is also 
sometimes employed to destroy them, but this should 
be done with proper caution to prevent unpleasant ac- 
cidents. 

Moles are very injurious when they too much abound, 
by heaving and hollowing corn and grass land, and 

thereby 
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thereby injuring the crops, as well as giving the land 
an uncouth appearance ; they are generally destroyed 
by professional mole catchers, who make a trade of 
clearing a whole district or neighbourhood. 

Sparrows are the most injurious vermin of the fea- 
thered race, the most voracious and prolific, and wheat 
seems their favourite food, in which they do great mis- 
chief between the blossoming and ripening, particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of villages, buildings^ or 
high hedges: to prevent their harbouring, in the latter, 
the hedges should always be plashed and laid down 
round a wheat field, the season after sowing, which 
also secures the fences ; these birds are also very preju- 
dicial to thatched buildings. Some people have sup- 
posed they are of use in destroying insects, but this is 
doubtful, and this service is better left to swallows ^nd 
other harmless birds. To lessen their numbers, nets should 
be used in winter, and their eggs, or rather their youn"* 
destroyed at breeding time; to effect which, some 
parishes or villages give a bounty of so much per 
dozen upon their eggs, and a higher bounty upon their 
heads ; but the destroying of these birds is not suffi- 
ciently attended to, and, I think, not so much as 
formerly. 

The rook, I believe, does less harm than good, as 
they are very serviceable in clearing the land of va- 
rious kinds of worms and grubs which are prejudicial 
to grain, to clover, and grasses, as well as to other use-- 
ful plants. They will oftentimes attend a field fresh 
ploughing up in winter, in large flights, to pick worms 
and caterpillars out of the furrows, and thus prevent 
the. increase of noxious insects. When other food is 
scarce, they will sometimes pick up the seed after sow- 
ing, or attack a growing crop, but may be kept off on 

<• these 
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these occasions, by employing a tender with a gun to 
shoot amongst tlxem. 

Pigeons are also useful in picking up diTers injarious 
seeds, but will sometimes make free with a pea crop 
after sowing and before harvest ; tliey may be kept off 
by a tender and a gun, and if to6 audacious may be 
fired at with hard pease to make them smart ; and I 
think I have seen a good effect in keeping off both this 
and the last mentioned sort, by hanging up in effigy 
one or two of their own species in the field where they 
were committing depredations. 

The lark is also sometimes very injurious to late 
sown wheat, by tracing it down the peeping blade to 
the grain, and stocking it up with its long heels, and 
devouring it in this saccharine state ; to prevent which, 
they should be shot at by a good marksman. 



SECT. IV.-^MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS AND REMARKS. 

Mr. Carpenter recommends, that one- tenth of all 
arable land be sown with winter vetches ; to this, there 
is an objection which operates strongly this year, 180?, 
in the price of the seed, which has been in Worcester- 
shire from GOs to 24s. per bushel ; two bushels per 
acre, beirg 48s., make a breach in the value of the crop; 
some opulent persons, who had seed of their own, have 
been tempted to sell it, and sow a less quantity. 

The sowing of rye for spring eating is liable to tho 
same objection, when the seed is 7s. or 8s. per bu^l, 
or more ; the amount of seed and loss of keep, which a 
stubble might spontaneously produce, bearing a great 
proportion to the value of the rye crop for grazing. 

3 On 
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On these accounts the sowing of turnips and cole- 
seed upon early stubbles not seeded down, will be ge- 
fier^lly preferred, as the seed bears no proportion in 
value to the former, and I have, this year, seen very 
good and valuable crops of both, sown early after grain 
crops. 

Mr. Carpenter says, " Sow wheat in the dirt, and 
rye in the dust;" thrrs is a Worcestershire idea, found- 
led, I believe, on experience. In the strong land of the 
Vale of Evesham, they will not sow wheat till the land 
is well moistened by rain. 

From the fall of the leaf till Christmas, he says, is 
the best time to plant all sorts of trees and quicksets, 
/Except aquatics, which should be planted in March 
and April ; also before Christmas is the best time to 
sow acorns, nuts, cherry or other fruit stones, as well 
p& berries. 

Stones that lie in the way, should be picked in 
the autumn and spring, from off arable land, but 
liot be picked up too clean. Mr. Carpenter says, 
^^ 'JT^ey do great service to those lands where nature 
faa$ placed them, and he has known lands much injured 
by their being taken off too freely ;" this is a popular 
jdea, and, perhaps, deserving of some attention. 

** Wheat (he saj'^s) should only be sown very late on 
warm and rich soils, or where land has been pared and 
l)urnt ; the ashes will force the crop earlier. Hedges 
should be plashed before the end of February, except 
aquatics, which are as well in March and April." 

Mr. Carpenter has proposed, upon worn-out impo- 
irerished land, where manure cannot be procured, to 
fallow for seeds only, and so^ such seeds in August ; 
which, be says, he has done and produced a good 
grazing pasture, without manure, by the middle of 

October 
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October following, and which continued a good graz« 
ing sheep pasture for three years after. If this be 
correct, it must have been under peculiar circum- 
stances of season or something favourable^ as it is ge- 
nerally understood, that seeds then sown alone would 
not, or but seldom, succeed, even if manured for, — See 
Mr. Knight's experiment, Chapter VIII. Artificial 
Grasses ; where, though the land was only once 
ploughed, it worked fine and well. A much safer 
way would be to sow turnips, or if too late for that, 
fallow on for rye if a sandy, or for wheat if a loamy, 
soil, and sow grass seeds in the spring ; and the crop 
may be forced by soot, or if not, the seeds may proba- 
bly succeed. I think the idea of fallowing for seeds 
alone inadmissible in practice, and should be very 
doubtful of the success of the seeds. 

He also advises to plough up turf land early in Au- 
gust, and to sow turnips upon the one ploughing, to be 
turnip fallowed the ensuing summer ; this may be tried 
upon a small scale, but t fear the first turnips will sel- 
dom be equal to the autumn grazing of the land, after 
which, it is time enough to give the first ploughing of 
turf land for turnips. Had not this extra labour better 
be bestowed on early oat or whe^t stubbles, which, if 
they can be ploughed and sown with turnips in August, 
often produce a good spring sheep pasture, from the 
turnips mixed with the shoots of the shed grain ? 

He lays it down as a leading rule, to sow no grain 
upon light land, except after turnip fallow. This may 
be a good rule when such land is foul and impove- 
rished, but when cleaned and manured, and grazed for 
two or three years, it will certainly admit of one crop 
before the turnip fallow, and one after, without danger 
of injuring the land j the turnip fallow managed early, 

and 
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and with spirit, will be sufficient to keep such land 
perfectly clean, A good crop of oats or wheat may 
be grown on the turf, after two or three years grazing, 
and the succeeding turnip fallow being well manured 
with dung, or lime, or both, will keep it in heart; and 
that this method will turn out more profitable to the 
occupier, and more beneficial to society, than one crop 
only, I have no doubt ; and the growth of grain is so 
necessary to the support of man and beast, that no sys- 
tem can be approved where that is curtailed or les- 
sened. 

Mr. Carpenter will excuse me for this difference of 
opinion, as it is from trying different methods, that the 
best is finally ascertained. The system he proposes, is 
doubtless adapted to keeping the land clean, but the 
great object is to render it most productive ; and, it 
must be observed, that one acre of a good crop of 
grain, and especially wheat, will afford as much nutri* 
ment to man, as two acres of green crops, or as four of 
pasture. 



CONCLUSION. 
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MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT AND THE MEASURES 
CALCULATED FOR THAT PURPOSE^ 

Dr. Nash observes, the grass land is better managed 
than the ploughed, which agrees with my observation; 
also, I think the light land better inanaged than the 
strong ; the fault in managing the strong land is, an 
insufEcient tillage, especially in the fallows, which 
often appeared back^vard, weedy, and slovenly. 

If a complete summer fallow is given, the land should 
be winter ploughed, and worked early in the summer 
whilst the sun is powerful ; the advantage of a sheep 
pasture in the fallow is nothing, compared with the 
loss sustained for want of a complete pulverization and 
destruction of weeds. 



WEEDING. 



The destruction of thistles and other flying seedlings 
before they shed their seeds is absolutely necessary to a 

clean 
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clean husbandry ; they should be extirpated, not only 
from arable^ meadow, and pasture, land , but also from 
road sides a;nd hedges ; and I cannot but observe, 
that, in the neglect of this particular, I had never 
^en any thing so slovenly, as in some parts of this 
county. 

Docks, thistles, and other weeds, should be rooted 
out of pastures ; even the scabious and knap weed of 
some upland cold pastures is very unsightly, and might 
as well as other improper and useless herbage be weak* 
ened by hand weeding. 

Draining is wanted, both in pasture and arable land, 
as well as in common fields ; and though few countries 
are better in this respect, yet considerable improve- 
ment remains to be effected in this way, an improve- 
ment than which, when well executed, none is more 
present or more permanent. 



ROADS. 



In many of the deep clay soils, the cross roads are 
scarcely at times passable ; these should be properly 
formed, well drained, and covered with hard materials. 
Nothing adds more to the pleasantness and comfort of a 
neighbourhood, than facility of safe and easy commu- 
nication ; without which, the conveyance of either 
manure, or the produce of the land is difficult, unsafe, 
and sometimes impracticable : the plashing of hedges 
and sinking deep ditches, with proper outlets, would 
oft^n do a great part of the business. 

COMMON 
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COMMON FIELDS ^ND WASTES. 

The improvemerit of these must, I suppose, be pre- 
ceded by subdivision and enclosure,* yet I cannot but 
thinks that improvements might be made in the com- 
mon field system in their present state ; drainage might 
be effected under the influence of the owners of the 
land; an earlier and better management of fallows 
might be adopted ; the system of crop and fallow, and 
that of I. Fallows, 2. Wheat, 3. Beans, should be al- 
tered ; and the land should have occasional rest under 
seeds pastured. Respecting the waste lands, little hope 
can be entertained of their improvement under the 
present order of things, without subdivision and en- 
closure. 



ORCHARDS. 

The clearing fruit trees of misletoe, and cutting them 
down when past bearing for some useful purpose, as 
well as to clear the land, seem very obvious improve- 
ments ; yet many old and useless trees are suffered to 
grow, and others to be overrun with that parasitical 
weed. The raising of new varieties of superior kinds 
of fruit, or extending the culture of the best kinds al- 
ready known, seem objects of great importance. If all 
the cyder and perry now produced, were equal, in qua- 
lity, to that from the stire and squash fruit, their value 
would be increased three or four-fold ; ahd, if the 

quantity 
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quantity were so increased, as to supersede, in some 
degree, the use and importation of foreign wines, it 
would add, not only to the riches and prosperity of the 
country where it is produced, but to that of the nation 
at large* 



PROVINCIALISI^S, 

Of these, an occasional visitor can pick up but few; 
it requires long residence, and much colloquial inter* 
course with the middle and lower classes. I observed 
these pronounced the ay as^ ; thus, day, dy ; hay^ hy \ 
pay, fy\ vi2Cf^ wy\ &c. Also the a is often pro- 
nounced as o ; thus, barley, horley ; market, morket ; 
and a boy told me his sister was going to be morrieiL , 
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ITINEEAKY THROUGH THE COUKTY OF WpRCESTEK* 

Monday, Sept. 2, 180jt-^Do#n the Stour valley, 
good meadows, but some drainage wanted ; Stafford* 
^hire and Worcestershire canal goes down this valley 
nine miles in Worcestershire, with nine looki, and a 
fall of 90 feet td the Severn. — See Cavals. Wolver^ 
ley^ light sandy soil, crops grown, barley, rye, wheat, 
pease, carrots, turnips, and clover. Harvest finished. 
Trees in the vale, poplar, willow ; in Wolverley 
woods, chesnut, oak, ash, whitehazd i i^idderminster, 
good meadows, and light rich upland ; a large m^nufacr 
turing town : Mitton, poojT light sand, producing rye, 
turnips, and barley ; very considerable iron works on • 
the Stour, and on a stream called Broadwater, which 
falls into it, the property of Mr. Knight, Mr. Homfray, 
and others : Stourport, a new town and port on Severni 
arisen in consequence of the above-named canal ; a 
large depot for coal, iron, and various articles. 

September 3, to Worcester. — Hartlebury, deep rich 
light loam on Grit Stone Rock, harvest cut and mostly 
got, but some wheat out ; crops, wheat, barley, pota- 
toes in ro>vs, pease, turnips, both as a summer prop 
ijuid ^wn on pea stubbles* 

Fruit 
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Fruit trees, both in orchards and hedge-rows; apples 
and pears only a partial bearing ; walnuts a good crop. 
Waste land ; good light soil on rock ; fern and furze 
spontaneous. 

Hedge timber ; very fine, mostly elai, some ash^ oak 
in coppices; and in the valleys, aspen and poplar; a 
very large oak on the road. 

Ombersley ; rich mixed loam, hop yards, but np pro- 
duce; turnips sown in hop yards; fruit trees various 
sorts, both in hedge rows and orchards^ but fruit slight 
and thinly scattered. 

Wheat stubbles, ploughing for rye and vetches, 
beans and potatoes iji som^ orchards ; a. seat of Lord 
Sondes's ; exceeding fiqe elm timber in this neighbour" 
hood. 

Soil stronger, beans cutting, turnips grown, no wheat 
fallows here.; near Worcester, garden, and plantation 
ground. 

Worcester is principally on the east of the Severn, 
but has a good many houses on the western bank ; the 
meadows above and below the city extend to half a milp 
in width, and are rich and of a first-rate quality. 

Worcester to Be vern.— Clover mowing for seec(, 
wheat stubbles ploughed for turnips and rye, for spring 
sheep food. 

September 5, Worcester to Malvern. — Orchards, and 
, all sorts of fruit trees ; soil deep rich loam, walnuts ft 
crop, apples and pears slight. 

Crops grown ; wheat, barley, beans, turnips ; oti the 
Teme at Powick is a large breadth of rich meadow 
land : the Teme is navigable but a little way from the 
Severn, having' too much declivity, and being fqll of 
fihoals and rapids. Dr. Nash observed to me, that 
Teme, or Tame, seems a name given anciently to rapid 

rivers • 
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rivers^ whilst Avon was characteristic of those of 
smooth and gentle flow : the most remarkable plants 
observed in this route, are given in a list bj them* 
selves. 

Very large pear trees, but little fruit ; the sorts here 
are termed, I believe provincially, the Linton aqd Bar- 
land pear. Beans cut, but some lying on the ground, 
^nd £ome in shocks ; young orchards, and hop yards; 
soil, a strong deep loam. 

Malvern. — The town stands on the east side of the 
mountain to which it gives name, and near its north 
end, as you approach this mountain, the soil becomes 
colder and later ; wheat, barley, and pease, not har- 
vested, and some growing; fallows here for wheat, 
M'hich is also sown after pease; clematis vitalba in 
hedges. 

To Malvern Well.-r-Drank the water, ^vhich is per- 
fectly clean, pellucid, and tasteless; I suppose its me- 
dical effects much assisted by the pure air and delight- 
ful landscape, from its elevated situation, which com- 
mands an uninterrupted view into Gloucestershire and 
Oxfordshire; the Ootteswold Hills seem near at hand, 
though 25 or SO miles distant*; and the Bredon, at 
half that distance, almost under one's feet. The Vale 
of Severn, and the greatest part of the county of Wor- 
cester, comes under the eye at one view : here are Some 
^ood hotels, and comfortable lodging-houses. 

To Upton on Severn.— A large enclosure at tl^e foot of 
Malvern has lately taken place, soil cool, fallows for 
wheat with dung ; to Henley ; large orchards cultivated 
for different crops, stubbles chiefly Vthea^ and barley, 
i.urnips grown, and the crops good. 

Upton.— Rich meadows on Severn, in which are 
^rpat nuQibcrs pf sheep feeding : to Persihope ; beans 

geperally 
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g6iierally cat and in shocks, and by the stubbles a great 
crop ; here and there a fallow for wheat, high ridges 
commence east of the Severn ; wheat stubbles often^ 
but not generally mown, all over the county. 

A field near Pershore, covered with flax for what is 
called watering, (i. e.) rotting the stalk, to separate it 
from the bark or film : this article is kometimes^ but 
not generally, g^rown here. 

Across Comberton to Bredon Hill.— ^A common field 
in Comberton, more attention should be paid to clean- 
ing fallow and destroying weeds;, fallows and com 
stubbles foul with weeds; highways the same ; the com- 
mon thistle shedding its seed, which flies ail over thc^ 
country ; soil, deep rich grey strong loam, ploughed 
in high ridges, 10 or 12 yards wide, and perhaps ele** 
vated two feet above the hollows, but plenty of soil to 
the bottom of the hollows ; land lost in mears or turf 
land marks, which are often incumbered with rubbish 
and bushes. Roads bad, sometimes fenced off to keep 
travellers within bounds ; sheep of the Cotteswold 
breed; rushes in some of the pasture hollows; near 
the village, enclosures and fruit trees ; buildings an* 
cient, timber and plaster ; barns of wood. 

To the summit of Bredon. — Enclosed with stone walls, 
sides of the hill good pasture, and large Cotteswold 
sheep ; tufts of large mushrooms eight to ten inches 
diameter the largest, sweet and well coloured ; wood- 
land round part of the declivity, the summit rises to au 
elevation of 8 or goO feet^ and remains sheep walk, but 
contains a large artificial military work: from this 
elevation the Yale of Evesham, and the twirlings of the 
jiver Avon, seem under one's feet, and Malvern appears 
close at bandy the hills of Abberley and Whitley some- 

X 3 what 
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what dimmer^ and the range of the Cotteswold fiiHs 
appear near. 

The soil of the declivities, a rich calcareous loam, 
grass with good verdure, intermixed With the upland 
burnet (potcrijim sanguisorba,) but some of the knolls 
mossy and producing furze ; understratum, calcareous 
stone. This hill occupies a considerable space of 
ground, standing, I think, upon a base of four or fiire 
square miles. The Vale of Evesham, whith entirely 
surrounds it, forms a most picturesque appearance, 
meeting the eye like a map. 

October ], from Pershore, throi^h the country 
northward. — Soil, a good grey loam ; modern enclosure, 
dung and compost laying on bean stubbies, and on 
clover lays for wheat) and some of the ground plough- 
ing, ridges not quite so high as in the common fields, 
but 10 or 12 yards wide, and half a yard raised iii the 
middle above the hollows ; rushes often in the hollows ; 
strong Cotteswold sheep ; wheat and bean stubblds 
foul with corn, chamomile, and thistles. Barns of 
wood, houses timber and plaster, some of the roack 
miry ; found, for about a space of two miles, the wild 
chicory (cichorium intybus,) spontaneous in plenty, the 
plants grown stalky, but retained its blue flowers. To 
Upton and Uddington ; wheat stubbles foul with this- 
tles, bindweed, coltfoot, wild carrot, and corn chamo- 
mile ; pas>ed a common field whose name I did not 
learn ; wheat, barley, and oat stubbles, but no clover 
in them, rushes in the mears, or turf left for land-marks ; 
enclosed country roads stony, soil strong, in high ridges ; 
goose tansy (potentilla anserina,) abundant, stubbies 
mown, and often foul with weeds; on a waste, the 
thorny rest harrow (ononis spinosa,} in abundance, 

1 with 



%it}i scabiosa ^ccisa, intermixed, alsobetosy (betonicp 
officioalis^) and yarrow (achilleamtllefpli urn). 
" In this routCi I must notice one very neglectful ^Or 
Tenly practice; it is very cofitmon to fiod hea^idf 
^ftch soil thrown up as compost, which is velry good 
and commendable ; but, instead of iurhing it over with 
dang to enrich and metloW, it is i^ffere«l to tiemaiftii 
nursery for thistles, which, in suc^ situations, iq a gneat 
number of instances, had ripened its seed, which was 
dispersing all over the country in the most shameful 
manner by the wind. 

At Uddington are lime kilns, the stone being raised 
on the spot, but ebal for burning it brought from jbl 
distance ; it is used for manure on turi^ip land Qf 
fallows. 

In this tract are several woodlands ; fnas Newland, fi 
considerable common or waste 'Und in Salwarp, to 
Droit wich and Worcester, through a fine, JMmnd, and 
fertile, enclosed country; on which the management is 
miscellaneous, no particular system, a good proportion 
X)f pasture ; hedge rows welt stocked with timber ; fi:uit 
trees and orchards occasionally, gentlemen's seats and 
plantations: near Worcester a considerable tract of 
garden and nursery ground, but no hop yards in<tiiii 
district. 

October 3, fi-om Worcester along^ the West bonl: erf 
the' Severn to Stothrport.--JCotintry delightful j cherry 
tr^es, walnut, chesnut, and orchards, with all kinds of 
fruit '•trees ; rye sbwing on wheat stubbles iploughed up 
tfor early spring sheep feed ; turnips generally gpod, 
some fields of them abounding with td:ie wild^mustard, 
"dr chadlock (sinapis arvensis,) and young sheep turned 
into eatth^m out. Hop yards, village of Shrawley, 
turnips in hop yards, atid wheat stubbles in orchards^ 

a scattering 
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a scattering of fruit, and a few hops, have been gathered 
here, in some places none, fruit trees in hop yards, 
country uneven but fertile. Astley Common, sound 
land, and good grey-faced sheep. To Bewdley, 4th.— ^ 
Burley Common, a sound sheep walk, .similar to Astley, 
country sandy, considerable woodlands in sight on the 
sloping banks of the Severn; Winterdine, a seat of 
Sir Thomas Winnington's, built on a ledge of rocks 
over the Severn ; pass Bewdley, and the Forest of 
Wire, a wood land and waste land of great extent pe- 
netrating into Shropshire, a cold strong soil on calca- 
reous stone, the wood-land profusely stocked with oak, 
which is cut down at a certain growth, reserving a 
proper number for timber trees, and being then strip- 
ped of its bark, is sold under the name of black poles, 
for making rails, laths, hurdles, &c. immense quanti- 
ties of which are produced in this forest : leaving the 
forest, cold pasture land continues overrun with sca- 
biosa succisa; road hilly and stony. To MsLmble, 
sounder, dryer, and better land, orchards and hop 
yards, and an ox team at work ploughing a wheat stub- 
ble for rye ; turnip grown. 

In a dingle, or precipious valley, near this place, 
coal has been found, and a wx)rk opened for sale, but tlie 
vein or stratum is a thin one ; a rail-way has als^Bieen 
formed to the Leominster canal. 

Towards Teubury, country rather later; beans in 
orchards, and some not harvested ; seed clover, some 
not carried; potatoes in hop yards between the rows; 
large cabbages in others, in a row with the hop- plants; 
turnipa promiscuous. 

From Tenbury down the Vale of Teme, a tract of 
country possessing great fertility, variety, and beauty ; 
its length from above Tenbury, where it editors this 

county 
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county out of Shropshire to below Powick, where it 
joins the Severn is upwards of twenty miles, breadth 
in the upper part a quarter to half a mile, but in the 
lower part more; its course downwards is between 
south and east, with a grea£ variety of windings; it 
consists of hop yards, orchards, grass land, and corn) 
the river Teme, which winds through it in all direc- 
tions, being generally hid and enveloped in willow 
plantations, the willows sometimes lopped into pollards; 
in other places at whole length and of vigourous 
growths 

Pass Lyndridge ; bop yards numerous im sight of the 
road, hop plants sometimes clumped round/ but oken&t 
in ridges ; some instances of foul hop jards, which are 
very unsightly; weeds in those cases, wild mustar4f 
groundsel, chickweed, thistle, and were more neg]ectfB4 
grasses ; more instances of potatoes cultivated betwe^ 
the rows of hops ; winter vetches sown in this vale, and 
now above ground. A large and commodious inn^ 
called the Hundred House, built by Lord Foley, be-^ 
tween the Abberley and Whitley Hills, is a great ac- 
commodation to travellers^ 

October 5.— -Examined the Abberley Hill, which is of 
conside|»ble elevation ; country round a coldish c|ay or 
loam, btit fruit trees growing to the foot of the dec|t* 
vities ; hill itself, a lightish soil, on loose stone bru^h 
(breccia) ; rabbits burrow on the south side amongst 
fern; furze on the summit, but good sound sheep 
walk ; plantation on part of the declivities. 

The Whitley Hills consist of a cold clay loam on 
limestope, but carrying a good turf of grass ; liniestone 
is raised and burnt here in several kilns, some slight 
seams of coal having been found in the neighbourhood, 
of two feet ortbirty inches thick, which are itorked fur 

this 
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this purpose as VfeW as for sale; tbey are at about 
twenty yards deep» and the water is drawn by band in 
buckets, or in some instances let off by bead-ways 
drawn from a lower level. 

Hundred House to Stourport, light sandy soil, tnr« 
nips, and Staffordshire ploughs. 

September 6, and 7, 1805.— Examined the north- 
east of the county, between Alcester and Birmingham, 
and between Birmingham and Bromsgrove, and to 
Stourbridge ; this has no remarkable peculiarities ; the 
high gravelly or Joamy soils bordering on the Lickey, 
on Clent, and Hagley Hills, are late in their produce, 
the harvest now in hand ; country fairly cultivated 
both in corn and cattle, and some very respectable 
flocks of sheep ; nearer Stourbridge the land is sounder 
and better, and harvest earlier, being now finished; 
but no hop yards, and few orchards, in this district. 

The Birmingham and Worcester C2^al is a good fea- 
ture of this end of the county, commencing upon a 
Severn barge scale, at the Wharf, Birmingham, upon a 
level with the colHery canal, and about 480 feet above 
the level of the tide ; it passes through hills and over 
vallies, and enters Worcestershire near Selly Oak upon 
a high embankment, from thence passing through the 
parishes of Northfield, and King's Norton, enters Alve- 
church upon the same level in the midst of a formidable 
tunnel of a mile in length, and continues to^'ards Tar- 
debigg upon the same level ; but here its progress for 
the present stops, and the lockage of 450 feet to the 
Severn is not yet attempted. 

Oct. 8, Worcester to Croome. — Hedges near Wor* 
cester hawthorn, smooth woods, bramble, and particu* 
larly the Burnet rose plant, (rosa sptnosissima,) this 
plant I bad never noticed before^ Severn, with iu 

beautiful 
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beautiful vale m the rigbt^ and Malvern, with its tiu- 
moousand extended jagged stiinn»tS| very oiajestioiiliy 
bounds the horizon; blackberries* the fi^uit of the 
(tubus fruticosus,) a Vety great hit, acorns rsrther abua^* 
dant, walnuts the same, orchards with all kiod&of fi!)uit 
trees; hedges full of timber and particulflnrly> very^rie 
dm; soil, deep rich light light loam; tumaps'good^ 
seed clover harvesting* 

Pass Kempsey ;^ a pleasant vill^e, with many genteel 
modern built good houses, orchards, ^t Kttle fruit ( 
wheat stubble carrying d{! the' ground for iitfeer. 

To CropmCi-^Fresh planfted fruil an^d timber tre^i 
cheaply guarded by «trong thorns stfiek m the ground 
around them, and tied to them with wivhs* Croottwe 
House and offices are wiagnificent, and theMem^^m^ 
kept in the highMt style of neatness, well ^^atered, arnd 
better wooded ; soil n6t rich, often moist gravel or' 
clay, but well drained ; the agricultural improvements 
h^re are, good roads, draining, and covering an indifli' 
ferent soil with a good turf, ifv^ll stocked with (Valuable' 
sheep and cattle; the other improvements 'faMierbe^ 
k>ng t6 landscape gardening, and are fieatfiess and 
picturesque effect from judicious planting. 'i 

As Lord Coventry has in band a large tract of jgV&ss 
land, well stocked with «heep and cattle, as their n^m<-> 
bers increase, instead of being ^dnt to fairs they art^ 
disposed of at stated times, annually, or at longer 'pe^ 
riods, by auction; one of these 'sales was wo»ir, Octio*^ 
her By 1805, for particulars of which, see tbei^trde^ 
Live Stock. j .: j».. >v : 

On a considerable waste, on the east side of Groeime^ 
Park, called, I believe, DefFord Commons are gobd 
strong sheep of the Cotteswold breed, but some "grey-* 
faced sbeep. 

Pass 
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Pass Defibrd and Birmingham ; enclosedi good tuN 
nips and cioveTt fruit trees, pastutest and dairy cows^ 
potatoes! elm timber, and excellent meadows on Avon : 
pass the river over a bridge to Eckington, whichi with 
Bredon, have two excellent common fields ; fruit trees 
about the villi^es, some ridges a yard high, and 15 01* 
16 wide, but soil to the bottom ; but some broke down 
and divided, I suppose, for experiment; bean land 
ploughing for wheats tlover on some lands; good 
Cotteswold sheep. 

In both these common fields are large breadths of 
turnips and potatoes, which are good crops, well ma- 
naged, and kept clean, some on broad high ridges, and 
some on smaller ridges broken down. In Bredon field 
is ako a breadth of the Swedish turnip. 

Poor women plucking up bean stubble for fuel, which 
tliey have for their trouble; fallows here for wheat, 
^and Cotteswold sheep kept; observed in these fields 
three kinds of Chadlock as weeds, 1. the common wild 
mustard ; 2. smooth leaved, or wild rape ; d. rough 
leaved with paler flowers, wild radish. From Bredon 
field to Tewkesbury, two miles, is all grass land of the 
best quality. 

October 9, from Tewksbury round the south side of 
Bredon Hill to Evesham. — First two miles Vale of Avon, 
all at grass, rich land ; pass Bredon to Kemerton ; en- 
closed, thence to Overbury, where Mr. Martin, mem- 
ber for Tewkesbury, has a seat, with groves of very 
fine elm adjoining ; through Conderton and Beckford to 
Evesham, the country enclosed, and a large proportion 
at grass. 

Evesham is on the river Avon, which is navigable 
here and ail through the county ; orchards and wal- 
nuts plenty; gardens here for the supply of Birming- 

baniy 
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ham, with large flats of cucumbfers, onions, and aspa* 
\ragus; ^Iso potatoes and turnips; soil, deep rich light 
loam. 

Northwards towards Norton, and then to Church 
Lench.-— Soil, often cold and poor; common fields to 
the west ; Stone Morton lately enclosed, soil deep red 
loam ; to Inkborough, which has a common field of 
good sound loam ; to Feckenham, enclosed with hedge 
rows, very full of elm timber, thence through Hanburj 
to Bromsgrovq. 
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A list of the most remarkable vegetable productions 
of the county of Worcester, observed in a tour through 
the county in September and October, l(S05f with a 
few from other authorities. 

Veronica hedete folia. Ivy leaved chickweed . Amongst 

wheat very early in the spring, March, April. 
Veronica beccabunga. Brook lime. In shallow streams. 
Veronica chamcedry^^ and serpj/lli folia* Germander, 

and thyme leaved speedwell. Hedges in sum« 

men 
Valeriana disica^ and ((fficinalis. Wild valerian* In 

moist meadows, hedge-sides, &c. 
Iris f^tidissimo. Stinking gladdon, or flag. Great 

Comberton, and in thickets near Pershore.— 

Dr* Nash. 
Scirpus roftnanus. Roman club grass. In marshy 

places near Throgmorton. — Nash. 
Promus pinnatiis. Spiked Brome grass. Hough clayey 

pastures. 
Jris xiphium. Garden iris, or flower de luce. Avon 

side, near Fladbury, and in other parts of the 

^Q\iXity.y^Nash. 

4vem 
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Avenafatua* Wild oat. lo hard tilled corn fields. 
Uordeum murinum. Wall barley. Dry banks on 

road sides. 
Dj/psacus sylvestris. Wild teasel. Moist hedges. 
^^ — ^ pilosa. Shepherd's rod. Moist hedge sides 

near Droitwich. •* 
Scabiosa succisa. Devil's bit scabious. Rougli pas- 

tures. 
.■ columbaria. Small field scabious* Bredoa 

Hill. 
Galium mollugo. Tall galium. Hedges. 

■ spurium. Corn galium^ or hairough. Corn 
fields. 

• vtrttm. Yellow bed straw. In pastures. 

Jlanguisorba officinalis. Meadow burnet. In mea* 

dows. 
, Plantago major. Broad plantain. Koad sides. 

■ — • media. Hoary plantain, or lamb's tongue. 
A variety with variegated straw-coloured stripes 
grows at Hawford Bridge, near Worcester. 

.. ■I \ — lanceolata. Rib grass. In pastures. 
Cynoglossum officinale. Hound's tongue. Hedge sides 

Shrawley, and other places, iu the town of 

Evesham, on rubbish. 
Ditto, variety, folio tfirente. Green leaved hound's 

tongue. Between Worcester ai¥i Pershore, 

. and in shady lanes aboi^t Worcest. — Dr. Nash^^ 

Symphytum offkinak, Cornfiey. Jn great plenty 

upon the Stour near Kidderminster, a good pot 

herb. ' ' 

Echiitm vulgare. Viper's bugloss. Road side in the 

north of the county, a showy flower. 
Primula vulgaris.^ Primrose. Ditch banks. 
■ .- leris. Cowslip. M^dows, early in springs 

Convolvulus 
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C^ontcivulus arvensh. Corn bindweed. Com fields. 
«■ — sepiiim. Great bindweed. In hedges. 

Sdanum dulcainara. Wood}* night shades. Hedges. 

^•— • nigrum. Common or garden night shade. 

Road sides, and on dunghills, in qiost parts of 

the county. 
Canipantda latifolia. I^rge bell flower. In hedgeSf 
» ■ ■■ paiula. Field bell flower. Road sides. 
yerbascum thapsus. Great white mullein. Road side 

on sandy ground north of Kiddern^inster, 
^— . blaitaria. Yellow moth mullein. * In the 

same situations with the last. 
Rhamnus jfrangula. Smooth buckthorn. lo hedges 

north of Evesham. 
Hyoscyamusniger. Heabane. Road sides, and amongst 

rubbish. 
Qhfinopodium bonus henricus. English mercury. Banks^ 

on road side, near Bromsgrove. 
f — rtibrum* Red goose foot. Road sides. 

Pucedamon szlaus. Mf^adow s^ixifrage. A meadovr 

plant. 
Angelica st/hesiris. Wild angelica. Moist hedges. 
Conium muculoium* Hemlock. Hedges. 
Chcerophyllum sylvestre. Cow chervil. Pastures. 
Scaiidix cerefolimn. Comippn chervil. Hedges nea^r 

Worcester. 
Cem^nthe pimpinelloides^ Meadow dropwort, Nortl^ 

side of Bredon jEIiU* 
T-r— crocata. H^emlock cjropwort. Side of ditches 

and rivers; a most virulent vegetable poison, 

resemblies celejry , and sometimes fatally mistaken 

for it. 
fimyrnpum obfsatfum. AUisaoderg. Hedges near Avoa 
. / :. , side. 
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side, formerly cultivated, but its place now sup- 

pHed by celery. 
Paniassia pahistris. Grass of Paritassus. On boggy 

meadows on the north side Bredon Hill. — Nash. 
Galanthus nivalis, ^now drop. Foot of Malvern. 
Colchiaim autumnale. Meadow saffron. Meadows 

about Mahrera. — Nash, In the Vale of Severn. 
jjlliitm vineale. Crow garlick. Vale of Severn.— 

Marshall. 
Vaccinium oxycocms. Cranberries, Boggy parts of the 

Liekey, near Bromsgrove. — Nash. 
Chlora perfoliata. Yellow wort. Stiff clayey pastures 

about Comberton. — Nash. 
Paris qimdrifolia. Herb, Paris. Woods and thickets 

on the sides of Bredon. — Nash. 
Epilobiunis of sorts, in watery places. Willow herbs. 
Polygonums. Snakeweeds. Moist cultivated ground. 
Saxifraga granulaia. White saxifrage. Hedge bank 

near Kidderminster, dry pastures Wolverley. 
Dianthus armeria. Deptfoixl pink. Hedge banks 

about Pershore, Eckington, and other places. — 

Nash. 
Sedum album. White stone crop. Rocks of Malvern. 

• acre. Wall pepper. Roofs and walls. 

Lythrttm salicaria. Spiked willow herb. Moist places. 
yl gri mania eupator item. Agrimony. Road sides. 
Ueseda luteola. Dyer's weed. . On banks and rubbish. 
Euphorbia amygdaloides. Wood spurge. Hedges near 

Worcester, on the Bewdley road. 
Sorbus domcstica. Quicken pear tree. In the south 

part of Wire Forest, in the parish of Aka, or 

Rock, near Bewdley. 
Spircea fillpendula. Drop wort. Upon Bredon Hill, 

^bove Overbury, plentifully. — Nash. 

Jiosa 
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^asa spinosissima* Burnet rose. . Hedge near Wor* 
cester, on the Kempsey Road ; also on barren 
waste ground near Church Lertch, north of 
Evesham *» a plant of beautiful foliage. 

Comadum pcdustre. Marsh cinquefoiL Boggy places. 

Ckelidonium mujiLS. Celandine. Hedges in Shrawley. 

Papaver hybridum^ rhaeas, and dubtutn. Poppies, of 
sorts in corn fields. 

Nymphoea alba and lutea. White and yellow water 
lilies. On the Avon, and other rivers. 

Clefnalis vitalba. Great wild cUmber. Hedges near 
Malvern, and I^orth of Evesham. A most exu- 
berant parasitical shrub, twisting round every 
thing in its way, and hauling down the fences, 
a troublesome hedge weed; the cottony hairs of 
this shrub, are said to be employed in France in 
manufacture, and aie recommended here for the 
stuffing ^i chairs. 

^haliciruvi fldvum. Meadow rue. Meadows and banks 
of rivers ; meadows on Severn. — MarshalL 

Ranunculus repens. Creeping crowfoot. This plant is 
highly esteemed in pastures ; whilst the upright 
crowfoots are deemed prejudicial dn account of 
their stalkiness and acrimony. 

Teucrium scerodonia. Wood sage. On hedge banks. 

i^erbena officinalis. Vervain. Road side Powick^ 
amongst rubbish in the town of Evesham in 
great profusion. 

Mentha arveiisis. Corn mint. Corn fields and moist 
ground. 

Glecoma hederaced. Ground ivy. Hedge banks. 

Salloita nigra* Stinking horehound. Hedges in thA 
Vale of E\es\\a,m;-^MarshaU* 
WoRCfisTEHsHiRE,] Y Marrubium 
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Marruhium vulgare. White horefa6und. R6bA side^^ 

on sandy and gravelly soils at SHrAwIey.' 
Scutellaria galericulata. Skull cap. Sid^ of the Trent 

and Severn canal, between Wolverley and Stour- 

port, in many places. 
JExiphrasias. Eyebrights, two sorts. Corn fields and 

pastures. . ' 

Antirrhinum linarium. Tokd flax. In hedges. 
Scrophularia aquatica. Water bctony • Watery places. 
Melissa calamhitlm. Calamint. Woods and thickets 

near Malvern and elsewhere. — Nash. 
Ibcris nudicaulis. Naked candytuft, or rock cross. ' In 

#oId stone pits, Pensham field. 
Cardaminc aviara. Bitter creisses. Banks of Avon.— 

Sijsinbrium nasturtium and amphibium. ^ Water cress 
and water radish. Vale of Severn. — MarshalL 

Sinapis drvensis. Chad lock, wild mustard. Corn fields 
and tufiiip grounds; three distinct plants are 
called chad lock by the farmers ; which are, wild 
mustard, wild radish, arid wild rape. I found 
them all amongst turnips, in the common fields 
around Bredon Hill. 

Sinapis alba. White mustard. On the bank of the 
Leominster canal, by the road side near Ten- 
bury. 

Geranium pratense. Crowfoot geranium. Amongst 
bushes; an ornamental 'flower, worthy a place 
in the garden. 

ilaha vioschata. Musk mallow. With the last, and 
equally specious, 

parvifiora. Small flowered taallow. Road 

sides, and often near buildings* 

Fumaria 
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tumaria claviculata. Climbing fumitory. Rough stbby 

Jilaces oil Malvern HiH. — Nash. 
Xfnonis Spinoza. Thorny r6st hartow. Road sides, 

heaths, and rough ground. 
^Lathyrus nissolia. Crimson vetch. Woody hedge 

hanks near Pershore ; a very l;>eautiful plant. 
Lathyrds sylvestris. Pea everlasting. In the same 

situation with the last, near Eckington. — Nask. 
Vicia s^katica. Wood vfetch. Thicket, north of Bre- 

don Hill. 
Ilippoa'tpis tomdsa, tlorse-shoe vetch. South side of 

Bredon Hill, below the Camp. 
Astrcigalus aremCria, Purple cock's head. Near the 

abovfe; 
(Trifolium arvense» Hare's-foot trefoil. On sand iii 

the neighbourhood of Kidderminster, Mitton, 

and Stoiirport. If cattle are fond of this plant 

it might bfe worthy of trial in cultivation, as it 

Iflourishes on the most barren sand in the driest 

seasons : my horses eat it, 
'Hypericum montanum. Mountain St. John's wort. 

About Pershore, and on firedon Hill; — 

Nash. 

i^ragopogvn prdtense. Yellow goat's beard. Vale of 
Severn . 

*JIyo^ris minima. Small swine succory, Pensham 
Field, neaV Pershore^in the most barren and gra- 
velly phices. — Nash. 

XHchbriiim intybtis. Chicory, or wild endive. At Pin- 

vin, north of Pershore, upon headlands by a 

road side through several enclosures. Intro- 

tluccd iuto cultivation by Mr, Arthur Young, us 

• ibod 



food tor cattle; its natural ^appearance is not 

promising, being stalky and weed-Uke. 
Carduus eriophorus. Woolly heacjied thistle^ or friar^s 

crown. Bredon Hill ; road sides elsewhere ; the 

most elegant British species of this plant.-*— iVo^, 
Tanacetum mlgare. Tansy. Abimdant near.the^Stour 

and other rivers; a warm i^nd not unpleasant 

deobstruent bitter; will preserve animal flesh 

from the fly, 
Gnaphalium sylvaticmn. Upriglijb cudweed. Rough 

pastures near Fladbury. — Nash* 
Senecio paludosus. Bird's toogue groundsel. Near 

Malvern well by the road side, and on the road 

thence to Upton. 
Inula helenium. Elecampane. Side of Bredon HlD| 

above Great Comber ton. — Nash^ 
— - dj/sentericcu Middje flea bane. Road side, on 

moist ground ; conunon. 
Chrr/santhetnuni segetum. Corn marigold. Cultivated 

ground. 
Matricaria parihenium* Feverfew, Hedge sides, 

Shrawley. 
Anthenns a-^jensis* Corn chamomile. A common 

corn weed. 
Satyrium viride. Frog satyrion, or frog orchis. Pas- 
tures about Pershore and Great Comberton, 

abundantly. — Nas/u 
Ophrys insccti/era. Insect, twayblade, or bee orchis. 

Rough pastures, Great Coipbertou*— iViir^A, 
Arum maculatum. On ditch banks common. The 

stem of this plant crowned with a bunch of red 

berries, remains on ditch banks here to Septem* 

ber 
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ber and October, though an early spring plant ; 
I have not observed this circumstance in Staf« 
fordshire, where the plant is common. 
Poterium sanguisorba. Upland burnet. On Bredon 
Hill ; on very barren waste land near Church 
Lench ; on rich red loam~near Inkborough» and 
in a meadow near Tenbury ; yet not common ta 
be foiind in the county. 
Tiscum* Misletoe. On fruit trees; a bad orchard 
weed, suffered to infest fruit trees to their very 
great injury ; yet might be easily cut off, or it in 
said to be easily pulled off by hooks in frost ; 
and is good food for sheep. 
Tavius communis. Ladies' seal, or black bryony* 

Hedges in the Vale of Evesham. 
Jtmiferus communis. Juniper. On barren waste land 

betweea Evesham and Church Lench. 
Bryonia disica. Bryony ; wild yine. Hedges on sandy 

or gravelly soil, in the north of the county. 
^triplex patt4a% Wild orach* Road sidesi and os 

rubbish. 
£quiseUims^ arvensis and palustHs. Horsetail* la corn 

fields, and in bogs. 
Osmunda lunaria* Moonwort^ North side Bredoa 
Hill, amongst fern. — Nash^ 
lit^ddenda, 1807. ^M&rcurialis perennis, Ilk^*s mer« 
'■ cury. In hedges, between Bromsgrove aiid 
Fockbury, an early spring plant, said to be poi« 
HKMlous to sheep, but I believe they will nost cftt 
H unless compelled by 'hanger. * 
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ITINERARY CONTINUED. 

In the year 1807, I ipade several other excursions 
into, and through the county, particularly in the spring 
to Brant Hall, in the summer to Lea Castle, Wolv^- 
ley, Stourj^ort, Droitwicb, Bromsgrove, Chadwick 
^lanor, and round the county through tlie Vale of 
Evesham, and to Worcester, Bromsgrov-e, and Stour- 
bridge ; in the autumn, through the west of the coun- 
ty, and th<* orchards and hop grounds, and to view the 
stall feeding on the Lechmere estates, which is very 
considerahle, and several times to Mr. Knight's occu- 
pation of Lea Castle, Wolverley : particulars of these^ 
excursions are incorporated in the different parts of this 
survey. 

Vale of Evesham, August 6 and 7> 1807; wild 
parsnip abundant as a common field weed, also chicory 
and melilot growing luxuriantly ; soil, deep loacp. 
Jam mas wheat reaping, crop I estimate 30 bushels pier 
acre, blue cone growing 40 bushels ditto ; in soin^corn 
fields convolvulus rather plentiful, a field of set beans 
five feet high, and a good crop. Bredon Hill, onq mile 
•to the right *, wheat lodged or iayed by the rain j here 
and there a fruit tree in the fields ; misletoe ;• daucus 
and corn chamomile in addition to weeds before 
named ; bad farming, and bad crops; a modern enclo- 
sure, some acres of furze on good loam ; older enclo- 
sure badly cultivated; a coppice; Cotteswold sheep; 
horses tied to clover aftermath ; vetches mowing foy 
seed, vetch fallows" foul with couch and weeds, 

Sedgbury common field ^ course, fallow, barley, 

beans 
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beanSj tvheat ; melilot common ; a tender employed 
with a gun to frighten crows ; blue cone wheat will 
here grow a fortnight from August 6, lammas wheat 
earlier ; beans set by handy and some a fair^crop four 
feet high, some indifferent and shorter ; chicory plenty, 
patches of clover mown and carted home, and some 
tied to ; soil moist loam ; enclosures near the village* 

Memorandum in the church yard of Hampton, one 
mile from Evesham : the upland burnet grows north of 
the church ; some good crops of set beans in this neigh- 
bourhood; turnips sometimes sown on the lighter loams; 
schuiBers used. 

Arklews, drill machine maker, says, two bushels of 
wheat drilled, are as good as three bushels sown broad- 
cast upon an acre. 

August 7 : viewed Mr. Murrp-U's farm ; beans drilled 
by a machine at 14 ipches sunder, two rows at a time ; 
wheat drilled by the .same machine, at from seven to 
pine inches, and bailey about the same distance, three 
jrowsat a time. 

. Pease drilled, but had totally missed, they were al- 
ready harvested, and the crop not exceeding six 
bushels per acre, sudden rain prevented hoeing, and 
the weeds grew fast ;. the land was undergoing a partiat 
fallow for wheat; many acres of pease had been cut 
this season for fodder, being thought not worth keeping 
for harvest ; the beans in general set or drilled here, 
none but the greatest slovens think of sowing them 
broadcast. — See Beans, Chap. VII. 

Near Evesham, good aftermaths of clover, mowing 
^nd carting home for horses; made an excursion to 
Aldington ; Badsey ; South, Middle, and North Little- 
ton j 
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ton; Cleev6 Prior, and back to Eveshdni.«-»I^mTt)as 
wheat cut or cutting, the blue cone wh^at from seven 
to fourteen days later, crops good, the former generally 
four, the latter five, quarters per acre ; barlqy cutting, 
the crop various, good on sound deep loams, four to 
five quarters per acre ; on wet clays starved, produce 
about half the above ; some orchards here, with corn 
crops between the trees ; under stratum sometimes; gra- 
vel, but oftener calcareous clay, totally unfit for brick 
making from that quality. Aldington common field.— 
Fallow, barley, pulse, (i. e.) beans, pease, or vetches, or 
clover, then sometimes wheat, or sometimes fallow. Bad- 
sey to South Littleton. — Fruit trees in hedges> itaoist 
whitish loam, wild plants as before, with the addition 
of elecampane, wild teasel, and a large bfell flower 
(campanula latifolia); under stratum,, calcareous d^g« 
stone, very hard in texture, about three inches thick, 
may be got of large superficies, to four or five yards 
over \ horses tied to vetches almost smothered with 
weeds fconvolvulus, centaurea scabiosa, scabiosa ar- 
vensis. corn sow thistle, and crepis tectorum) an4' 
wheat to succeed ; country here enclosed; in hedges, bry- 
ony, lady's seal . dogwood, maple, apple, and pear trees, 
hemlock, and other w^eds ; good crops of cone wheat: 
at South Littleto?), some fruit trees ; reaping A lig. 7; 
lim^ burning with coal, at 20s. per tt)n, or more; 
qucii rir-^ for ^wive stones and floors in various places. 

Tc North Littleton, across the comnabn field. — In 

■» • . . . 

which are both barley and wheat drilled, the latter fbid 
with convolvulus, and much mildewed, both the; white 
and red lammas ; cone wheat less mildewed ; clffcdry^*^ 

conarnon corn weed. 

Hcnt of common field land in the Vale of Evesham, 

, - , . -I . ■ . ' '. 

to 



to ^6s. pet s^re ; of encloseel farms^ dOs. to 50b. ; 6f 
wate^r inieaLdot^'^, $1. to 5\. ftr aore: about Mkldle Little** 
ton, Tti&ce quarries of flag $Wne ; price at the quany^ 
5d. ifie^ foot gu{^e)rficial : ym^s Mother coaMAon fiekl« 
lidrley drilled at ^en inches apd clorered dovi^n, crop 
poor, starved in the hollows, twq to three quarters pat 
acre 5 some of the hollows gra^s mown, which answers 
piuch better than sowing barley ; the cultivate4 trefoil 
sown here in some places, and the trifolium agrarium 
spontaneous ; some swells of land in these fields light 
pnough for turnips : tq Cleeve Prior; the wild carrot, 
ditto parsnip, nielilot, chicory, and convolvulus, very 
pommon weeds. 

Cleeve Prior to Evesham.— -Landscape enchanting, 
^beautiful view of the riyei: and Vale qf the Avon; 
rich and verdant meadows with sheep and cattle gra- ^ 
^ing them, and fertile corn fields at a distance on the 
gently-rising acclivity beyond the river; the road is 
traced along a high ridge almost overhanging the 
Avon ; landscape to the right ^ perfect picture, the 
pountry seen as a map, with the various and beautiful 
windings of the Avon up and down for mart}' miles, 
Bredon appearing on the back ground with great ma- 
jesty, and the Cotteswolds closing the perspective. 

Barley good above this ridge, five quarters per acre, 
below it a dingle, with the wayfaring (viburnum Ian- 
tana), and the great wild climber (clematis vitalba) 
abounding. 

Uppenham. — Good loam; turnips and barley good, 
beans and flax grown : return through Aldington com- 
pion field ; wheat drilled at eight inches, barley and 
clover. Evesham to Worcester.— Great crops of cone 
>yheat. At Fladbury. — Pease and barley carried. 

-I Moorfield, 
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Moorfield, a c^ommoD field belongiog to about sin 
farmers; system improved, turnip& and clover grown, 
barley a good crop. Bilbampton, a common field 
Dear. — Course, crop and fallow, the land being weak, 
and far from manure; sheep folding in both th^sp 
ficlds« 
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In perusing. a work of merit, the curiosity of the reader is 
directed to know who was the author, what propensities in-* 
clined him to any particular study, what was tne tendency of 
his pursuits, and to what degree of eminence he ever arrived. 
After contexiiplating.the man in his literary capacity, we feel 
interested to follow him still farther, and to see him in the 
less conspicuous, but more amiable, relations of private life. 
The following Treatise, of which a translation is now offered 
to the public, is calculated to awaken such a curiosity ; and, 
at the saine.time that the mind of the reader is warmed with 
the recital of private worth, it is certaiqly the most gratifying 
task to a biographer to extend the fame bf a good man, and to 
pay a tribute to the memory of a departed friend. 

In such an endearing relation, stood the writer of this 
sketch with the author of the following work. It was his 
happiness to have long known and esteemed the man whose 
merits he now attempts faintly to delineate. The lives of 
literary men, and indeed, of all such whose actions are not of 
so public a nature as to be linked with the history of their 
country, is generally barren of interesting incidents, and' is 
little more than a detail of dates and publications. And as to 
the occurrences that happen to men in private life, they are so 
nearly similar to those wnich are daily to be met with in every 
other situation, that unless they are distinguished by great 
moderation and self-denial on the one hand, or extreme 'de« 

pravity 
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jiravity on the other, they are seldom recorded ; and, indeed^ 
if they were, they would be read without any interest. 

Francis Le Couteur was descended from an ancient and 
respectable family, which had been settled for some centuries 
back in the Island of Jersey ; his ancestors had almost all beeii 
uniformly distinguished for their learning and virtues • sc, 
yeral of them had been i^ the church* which they had adorne4 
withrthejr piety,, eriidition, and humi|it]r. ^ Itlihe list of the 
deans of tlie island, we find two of the name of Le C?buteur, 
the latter 6f whom died in 17 14, at a very advanced age, 
"Whose name is still venerated among his coiintrymeii as a me** 
tnorable instance of every Christian virtue. 

Young Le Couteur was early intended for the church ; and 
perhaps his abilities^ which were illready most promising^ 
together with his- own intlinationsj. determined the choice of 
his friends. After being sufficiently grounded in gramma- 
tical learning, he was entered at Jesus College, Oxford, where 
'lie obtained an cxhibitio;i through the interest of his tfncle 
Payne, then Dean of the Island, and formerly a Feliow of that 
Society. During his stay at Oxfprd liis^tudies were chiefly 
directed to mathematics and ejtjierimental philosophy; which 
sciences continued to be his chief amusement to the end of hii 
life. In coui'se of time, he became Fellow of Exeter College} 
in the same University. After an honourable residence at 
Oxford for some years, and being intimat6ly connectecl with- 
several gentlemen who liave since filled some of the highest 
situations in the University, he took orders, and went to serve 
a church at Shrewsbury, where he remained two or three 
years. He was on the point of making; the tout of Europe, as 
tutor to a young gentleman, when he met with ati accident, 
which was tlie means of determining his future life j he had 
the misfortune to fracture his thigh, which was attended with 
very distressing circumstances, and through which he i-e- 
mained lame ever after. It was then, that, if ever he had felt 
the cravings of ambition, they forsook him, and that he began 
to look upon the world with the eyes of a philosopher. He 
retired to his native islaivd and married, wisely preferring a 
competency, and the virtuous pleasures of domestic life, to 
the uncertain acquisition of high preferment, and the gratifica- 
tions of a licentious age. He was presented to the living of 
St. Murtin, in Jersey, which he afterwards exchanged for 
tiiat of Gronville. When the iiland was surprised by the 
French on the 6th of January, 1781, and the Lieutenant-go: 
vernor capitulated \vithout firing a gun, he proved that pa- 
triotism and military courage on great emergencies are not 
inconsistent with the clerical profession. He came forward 
on this trying occasion, and to him and a few Others,' under 
Providence, was owing the deliverancis of the island from the 
insidiousnchs of domestic treachery, or the open attacks of it 
fore i Of n enemy. 

When Mr. Le Couteur came to reside in Jersey, he found 
that eider, which is the staple commodity of the country, wai 
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^nerally of an infenor kind 5 he easily perceived that it waft 
not owing to the fruit, but to the ignorance and prejudices of 
the growers. He foresaw, that to remedy these circumstances^ 
would be to confer an essential benefit on the island, and, at 
the same time, enable him to follow his predilection for ex- 
perimental philosophy. With this view, therefore, he de- 
Voted the greatest part of his leisure from his professional 
avocations tor his last thirty years, to this branch of rural eco- 
nomy. He not only succeeded with regard to his own cider, 
but he had also the satisfaction to see his instructions ^proud 
daily more and more among his countrymen, and tlicir staple 
commodity increase in reputation. The first edition of his 
work was published in 1801, and the second, witli very consi* 
derable additions, in 1806. The substance of some of Mr. Le 
Couteur's speeches in the states of the island have been pub- 
lished at different times. 

We are now come to the most afflicting part of the narrative. 
He had the misfortune in the beginning of the year 1808, 
to lose his daughter-in-law, the wife of his eldest son ; this 
amiable and interesting lady was snatched in the bloom of 
youth, and her loss was still more severely felt by her discon* 
solate family, as she was an only child, and left three infant 
children. Scarcely had Mr. Le Couteur experienced this 
afflicfion, when it pleased Providence to visit him with another 
trial, in the loss of his second son. Captain Philip Le Couteur, 
who had died in the East Indies. This young gentleman's 
merit had given room to the fondest expectations; he had a 
particular talent for painting, and he fell a victim to his art 
Dy having remained too long in a marshy situation in drawing 
some cataracts. Religion and philosophy stfU supported the 
worthy parent under this severe infliction. His soul was not 
to be subdued by grief; but the human constitution cannot 
fail of being impaired under such circumstances, and wori! 
out, as he already was, by bodily infirmities, he did not re- 
cover from the shock; he was seized with a typhus fever a 
few weeks after, and a mortification at the same time taking 
place in one of his thighs, he expired without a struggle, on 
the 15th of May, 1808, being then in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. 

Mr. Le Couteur's constitution was naturally robust, but it 
had been impaired by the accidents which he had met with at 
different times. In his person, he was rather tall and strong 
built, he had a full face, and there was something remarkably 
pleasant in his countenance, such as indicated the benevolence 
of his heart, and the frankness of his dispos,i|ion. - 

In his character, Mr. Le Couteur appesms to the highest 
advantage. . In his different capacities he deserved commen- 
dation ; as a clergyman, no one ever discharc^ed his duty 
more conscientiously ; his piety was lively and unaffected^ 
without either ostentation or enthusiasm ; he was not an 
orator, but his earnest and forcible manner of delivery, which 
proceeded from t^is conviction of the awful truths of Chris- 

tiamty. 
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tianityy beirer failed to arrest the attention of his h^^r^ers; as 
his duty required he visited the si^k, and adn^iiii&tered ad- 
Vice and consolation to the aiRicted ; and ^e .was^ at .the same 
iime, free from that pride and superciliousness wliich are 
never so contemptible as in the person of a clergyman, lit 
%vas, in fact, rather the father than the rector of his parish. 
To be poor, or unfortunate^ were suQcient reco,mii}e9dation5^ 
for the one to experience his charity, and for tlfue Qtlic;r to ex- 
cite his sympathy. A man possessed of sg^ch cxfifted prlo- 
ciples cannot be supposed to have been ditficient in any of the 
domestic duties. He was a kind husband, an affectionate 
father, and ai^ indulgent master ; lie was meek and huinble^ 
but, at the same time, the friend of independence^ not indeed 
of that -sullen spirit which, while it tries to Sample on supe^ 
riors, calls itself by that name, but of that which .disdains ser- 
vility, and secures to every member' of the conynunity an 
equal protection of the laws. In the minor duty of social iit> 
tercour&e, he was not less eminent; he. was affable and con* 
descending without meanness, and he could adapt himself td 
all persons and circumstances. Among his friends, his con- 
versation was cheeiful without levity, and he possessed th^ 
happy art of being communicative without appearing pedan- 
tic. He was removed from all worldly mindedoess, and looked 
down with contempt on those petty objects which engage so 
large a portion of mankind ; even ambition, the last foible of 
a great mind, never influenced his conduct. Affer his ser^ 
vices, in 17S1, which he might have urged on government as 
a claim for preferment, he remained unrewarded ; he asked 
for no reconi pence, and he received none. At a subsequent 
period, when his virtues and talents pointed him out as the 
propcrest person to fill the deanery of the island^ which must 
be bestowed on a native, he saw it without repining conferred 
on a person confessedly his inferior in those essential qualifi- 
cations. In his limited sphere as a public man, he never suf- 
fered considerations of personal interest to come in competi- 
tion with the public good. This was his rule of conduct for 
more than thirty years, that he was a valuable member of the 
states of Jersey; this was also his primary object for writing 
the following treatise. 

The natural conseqnence of a life spent in such pious, dis* 
Interested, and patriotic pursuits, was the love and venerai 
tiun of his countrymen. His relatives, and those who had 
the happiness of enjoying his intimacy, felt all the poignancy 
of grief at the melancholy event; but if any thing can soften 
the regrets of his surviving friends, it 4s the homage which 
has been paid to his virtues. His countrymen deplored his 
death as a public loss, and his name will not fail ,of being 
always recorded with the worthies of his native island. 

If tiiere is any thing that we have to regret, it is that his 
virtues were confined to such a narrow sphere of action. 
This sketch may be supposed to be written in a strain of 
panegyric, dictated by the fond partiality of friendship ; all 
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^'rals^^ ytk sulpecte^ of ttiis, perhaps for tk6 otkeirirea^, ihA 
that because tne generafity of mankind do not deserve them^ 
Ve are nnWiliing to allow that ah^ exceptions are to be found, 
^'jthere are sometime^ persons who rise to sUch a degree o( 
jexcellence, that the (Praises which can Ibe applied' to them 
^ith th^ strictest propriety. Would, if besloAred on other men^ 
pe no better thah an indirect libel on their nlenloiries, at Uast 
jhake theiA appear ndiciildus; It is trUe, that the writeli' of 
this #a9 Jin ijTtiMalt friend of JStr; te Coui^ul*^, atiil therefbre 
It affords hrm tt6w a melancholy pleasure to delineate his de- 
parted worth ; but he knows that jfalsehobd could hot fail of 
beine discovered^ and that aflfettibn itself thOuldnive way td 
truth. . .» i ■ 

Thft sketch cannot be better concludedj. than with a traiu 
Elation of some lines descnpt}7/e Of a gooa man $ they are 
taken firoih a French poem on fitope^ lately published at LoiU 
>*6ii by o^ Of his relatives. - 

He sees^to\irity without affright ; . . - 
His duties form his glory and delijght* 
Mi^,country's service each exehfioh cadU'} 
He wipes ^he tear that firom misfohurie fa|U. 
ISacn day p'r6du{;es generous d^eds, still blooitk 
JRts virtues to thb codfines l9f the tohlb. 




Hopi bears him to the bosom of his God • 

Mr. Le Couteur receiyed the ihost flatteri^jj: ttstimonies tf 

jboirobatipn Trbm the Pi^sident of the Board ojf AgTicultUf^ 

to whoUk his work Is dedlcatcdi He had also the thai^a «f 

the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Maniifactdires; 

^his translation was to have been performed tinder the supeip^ 

Intendance of t4n Le Couteuir himself^ if his life had been 

jprescrved a little Idiiger^ He intended to have made several 

additions and improvement*) which have nbw beeh adopted^ 

as far as it icouldbe done from an inspection of hisjpapert« 

JSfothing has been added or retre^hed without Sufficient au-^ 

Ihority; As to tliem^rit Of tbe woi-4si| the agricultural reader 

Will be best able to Judge. The author ia war and concise^ 

Which is by no tneans the ca^ with Che ^nerality of writers of 

liis class. The abstract from M* Lartcry' 9 experiments to 

snake frtiit trees bear, il in Mr. Le COutcur^s owh words: 

^«The idea originati^d with the famoUa Count Buffbnn though 

St has {ately been nUintfy claimed in this countnr i^ a hew difco* 

Very." The ineeniqus Major Le Hardy, of the Inland of Jer*. 

isevy has followed up M. Lancry's practice with a g^eat humbel: 

bf experiments^ the results of which will ndt fail to be verjr 

iriterestin^y when thieyare published. The tran^latOir is hippjr 

to avail himself of this opportunity to acknowledge the advicO 

and assistance he has received from him in the progress of hit 

underiakiiig^. 

V October i, i%ot. 

WoacESTsasHiRE.} s To 
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TREATISE ON CtDEIt^ 



WITH A 



SKETCH 

O^ THE 

LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE AUTHOR, 

THE 'late 

REV. FRANCIS LE COUTEUR, A. M ; 



In perusing^ a work of merity the curiosity of the reader is 
directed to know who was the author, what propensities irn 
dined him to any particular study, what was tne tendency of 
his pursuits, and to what degree of eminence he ever arrived* 
After conteniplating .the man in his literary capacity, we feel 
interested to follow him still farther, and to see him in the 
less conspicuous, but more amiable, relations of private life* 
The following Treatise, of which a translation is now offered 
to the public, is calculated to awaken such a curiosity ; and, 
at the same. time that the mind of the reader is warmed with 
the recital of private worth, it is certaiqly the most gratifying 
task to a biographer to extend the famebf a good man, and to 
pay a tribute to the memory of a departed friend. 

In such an endearing relation, stood the writer of this 
sketch with the author of the following work. It was his 
happiness to have long known and esteemed the man whose 
merits he now attempts faintly to delineate. The lives of 
literary men, and indeed, of all such whose actions are not of 
$0 public a nature as to be linked with the history of their 
country, is generally barren of interesting incidents, and is 
little more than a detail of dates and publications. And as to 
the occurrences that happen to men in jJrivate life, they are so 
nearly similar to those which are daily to be met with in every 
other situation, that unless they are distinguished by great 
moderation and self-denial on the one hand, or extreme de- 
pravity 



gravity on the other, they are seldom recorded ; and, inctecdi 
if they were, they would be read without any interest. 

Francis Le Couteur was descended from an ancient and 
respectable family, which had been settled for some centuries 
back in the Island of Jersey ; his ancestors had alinost all been 
uniformly distinguished for their learning and virtues ; se* 
yeral of them had been i^ the church* which they had adorne4 
with^their piety,, eriidition, and humiiitj. ^ lit |he list of the 
deank of the island, we find two of the name of Le Couteur, 
the latter 6f whom died in i7i4> at a very advanced age^ 
whose name is still venerated among his countrymen as a mc-i 
tnorable instance of every Christian virtue. 

Young Le Couteur was early intended for the church; and 
perhaps his abilities^ which were already most promising^ 
together with his own intlinations^. determined the choice of 
his friends. After being sufficiently grounded in gramma- 
tical learning, he was entered at Jesus College, Oxford, where 
'he obtained an cxhibitioji through the interest, of his tfilcle 
Payne, then Dean of the Island, and formerly a Fcliow of that 
Society. During his stay at Oxfprd liis^tudies were chiefly 
directed to mathematics and exfierimental philosophy; which 
sciences continued to be his chief amusement to the end ofh\i 
life. In course of time, he became Fellow of Exeter CollegeJ 
in the same University. After an honourable residence at 
Oxford for some years, and being intimat6ly connectecl with« 
several gentlemen who liave since filled somie of the highest 
situations in the University, he took orders, and went to serve 
a church at Shrewsbury, where he remained two or three 
years. He was on the point of making the touf of Euroj)e, as 
tutor to a young gentleman, when he met with ah accident, 
which was tlie means of determining his future life ; he had 
the mi^fortune to fracture his thigh, which Was attended with 
very distressing circumstances, and through which he re- 
mained lame ever after. It was then, that, if ever he had felt 
the cravings of ambition, they forsook him, and that he began 
to look upon the world with the eyes of a philosopher. He 
retired to his native island and married, wisely preferring a 
competency, and the virtuous pleasures of domestic life, to 
the uncertain acquisition of high J)re ferment, and thegratifica^ 
tions of a licentious age. He was presented to the living of 
St. Martin, in Jersey, which he afterwards exchanged for 
that of Gronville. When the island Was surprised by the 
French on the 6th of January, 178 1, and the lieutenant-go: 
vernor capitulated yvithout firing a gun, he proved that pa- 
triotism and military courage on great emergencies are not 
inconsistent with the clerical ptotession. He came forward 
on this trying occasion, and to him and a few Others,' under 
Providence, was owing the delivcrancie of the island from the 
insidiousnt^s of domestic treachery, or the open attacks of i 
foreio;n enemy. 

When Mr. Le Couteur came to reside in Jersey, he foUni 
that cidwr, which i$ the staple commodity of the country, wai 
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^htrally of an inferior kind 5 he easily perceived that it wa9 
not owing to the fruit, but to the ignorance and prejudices of 
the growers. He foresaw, that to remedy these circumstances^ 
would be to confer an essential benefit on the island, and, at 
the same time, enable him to follow his predilection for ex- 
perimental philosophy. With this view, therefore, he de- 
Voted the greatest part of his leisure from his professional 
avocations for his last thirty years, to this branch of rural eco- 
nomy. He not only succeeded with regard to his own cider, 
but he had also the satisfaction to see his instructions bproud 
daily more and more among his countrymen, and their staple 
commodity increase in reputation. The first edition of l.ia 
work was published in 1801, and the second, with very consi* 
derable additions, in 1806, The substance of some of Mr. Le 
Couteur's speeches in the states of the island have been pub- 
lished at different times. 

We are now come to the most afflicting part of the narrative. 
He had the misfortune in the beginning of the year 1808, 
to lose his daughter-in-law, the wife of his eldest son ; this 
amiable and interesting Jady was snatched in the bloom of 
youth, and her loss was still more severely felt by her discon- 
solate family, as she was an only child, and left three infant 
children. Scarcely had Mr. Le Couteur experienced this 
afflicfion, when it pleased Providence to visit him with another 
trial, in the loss of his second son. Captain Philip Le Couteur, 
who had died in the East Indies. This young gentleman's 
merit had given room to the fondest expectations; he had a 
particular talent for painting, and he fell a victim to his art 
by having remained too long in a marshy situation in drawing 
some cataracts. Religion and philosophy still supported the 
worthy parent under this severe infliction. His soul was not 
to be subdued -by grief; but the human constitution cannot 
fail of being impaired under such circumstances, and worit 
out, as he already was, by bodily infirmities, be did not re- 
cover from the shock; he was seized with a typhus fever a 
few weeks after, and a mortification at the same time taking 
place in one of his thighs, he expired without a struggle, on 
the 15th of May, 1808, being then in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. 

Mr. Le Couteur's constitution was naturally robust, but it 
had been impaired by the accidents which he had met with at 
different times. In nis person, he was rather tall and strong 
built, he had a full face, and there was something remarkably 
pleasant in his countenance, such as indicated the benevolence 
of his heart, and the frankness of his disposition. • 

In his character, Mr. Le Couteur appeffs to the highest 
advantage. . In his different capacities he deserved commen- 
dation : as a clergyman, no one ever discharged his duty 
more conscientiously ; his piety was lively and unaffected^ 
without either ostentation or enthusiasm ; he was not an 
orator, but his earnest and forcible manner of delivery, which 
proceeded from bis conviction of the awful truths of Chris- 
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tianity, neirer failed to arrest the attention of his^h^r^rs; as 
liis duty required he yisited the si(;k^ ai^d jidn^inii^eired ad- 
Vice and consolation to the aflicted ; and ^e .was, si the same 
iime, free from that pride and superciUou^ne^s wliich are 
never so contemptible as in the person of a clergyman, ^e 
was, in fact, rather the father than the rector .of his parish. 
To be poor, or unfortunate^ were sutScient reco.iQnie^dation^i 
for the one to experience his charity^ and for t%e Qibc;r to ex* 
tite his sympathy. A man possessed of sgch exfijud prin- 
ciples cannot be supposed to have been ddici^nt in apy of the 
domestic duties. He was a kind husbaiidy an affectionate 
father, and ai) indulgent master ; he was meek and humble^ 
but, at the same time, the friend of independence^ not indeed 
of that -sullen spirit which, while it tries to ^r^mple on supe<^ 
riors, calls itsellf by that name, but of that which .disdains ser- 
vility, and secures to every member' of the cpn^nunity aa 
equal protection of the laws. In the minor duty of social iit 
tercourse, he was not less eminent ; he. was arable and con^ 
descending without meanness, and he could adapt himself td 
all persons and circumstances. Among his friends, his con- 
versation was cheeiful without levity, and he possessed the 
happy art of being communicative without appearing pedan- 
tic. He was removed from all worldly mindedness, and looked 
down with contempt on those petty objects which engage sd 
large a portion of mankind ; even ambition, the last foible of 
a great mind, never influenced his conduct. After his ser^ 
vices, in 178 1, which he might have urged on government as 
a claim for preferment, he remained unrewarded ; he asked 
for no recompence, and he received none. At a subsequent 
period, when his virtues and talents pointed him out as the 
propcrest person to fill the deanery of the island, which must 
be bestowed on a native, he saw it without repining conferred 
on a person confessedly his inferior in those essential quali^- 
cations. In his limited sphere as a public man, he never suf- 
fered considerations of personal interest to come in competi- 
tion with the public good. This was his rule of conduct for 
more than thirty years, that he was a valuable member of the 
states of Jersey; this was also his primary object for writing 
the following treatise. 

The natural conseqnence of a life spent in such pious, dis- 
interested, and patriotic pursuits, was the love and venera* 
tion of his countrymen. His relatives, and those who had 
the happiness of enjoying his intimacy, felt all the poignancy 
of grief at the melancholy event; but if any thing can soften 
the regrets of his surviving friends, it 4s the homage which 
has been paid to his virtues. His countrymen deplored his 
death as a public loss, and his name will not fail of being 
always recorded with the worthies of his native island* 

If tiiere is any thing that we have to regret, it is that his 
virtues were confined to such a narrow sphere of action. 
This sketch may be supposed to be written in a strain of 
panegyric, dictated by the fond partiality of friendship; all 

praises 
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ytik^i% %tt su&pect;^ of 'tkis» perhaps for h6 otWiresi§i&, tha& 
[hat because tne generality of mankind do not deserve them^ 
ivb are nnwilling to allow that ah^ exceptipns are to be found, 
^'jthere are sonletiine^ persons who rise to siich a degree of 
jexcellencet that the (Praises which can Jbe applied' to them 
^ith \\it strictest propriety, would, if bestoi^ed on other men^ 
pe nO better thaA an indirect libel on their nlenloHes, at l^ast 
jiiake thenii appear ndiciildas; It is tnie, that the writelt' o( 
this #a9 Jin i AiMalte frieni of Air; te Couitfui-^, aftd thereibre 
It affords him ni&w a melancholy pleasure io deliAeAte his de- 
^rted worth ; but he knows that falsehodd coiild Mot fail o( 
Deinfl^ discovered) and that affctetion itself ihOuld give way td 
*nith. , 

Thf^ sketch cannot be better cbncludedj, than with a trad* 
Elation of some lines desc'riptivis 6f a gooa man \ they are 
taken firbiA a French poem on Hope^ l&tely published at Lon^ 
>dto by ohe'of his relatives. ' 

He sees^ftiWity without affright*; ^ 

His dut'ies form his glory and delight* 
ni^ country's service each exekiofi calU'$ 

Se wipes the tetr that jfrom misfoftune falls, 
aen day prbdu(^es generous deeds, still bloottk 
|lts virtues to th^ conifines is^ the tonlb. 
Science and friendship; with their mild'ning ray^ 
Smbelilsh still the ev'nirig of his d^y ; 
And rais'd ^Ivekdy from Ithis low abode, 
Hopi bears hint to the bbsoitt of his God* 

\Au Le Coateur received the ihost flittering tiestimontes of 

i|wrobatipn frbm the Pi^sident of the Board of AgricultufQ; 

\o whom his work Ss dedicated* He had also the thanks of 

iUie Society for the; Encouragement of Arb and MaBiifactdires; 

7his translation was to havS been performed Under the 8up«s^ 

Intendance of Mn Le Coiiteur himself^ if his life bad been 

^preserved a little Idrtger. He intended to have made several 

additions and improvemeotl) which have nbw beeh adopted^ 

'as far as it could be done from an inspection of his papers* 

l^othing has been added or retrenched without ibuffici<snt Au- 

khority; As to the itierit Of the worl^ the agricultural reader 

Will \it best able to Judge. The author ia clear tcA, Concise; 

Which is.by no means the c^s<s with the ^lenerality of writers of 

his class. The abstract from M* Laiicry'9 experiments to 

snake frtiit tlieles bear, \t in Mr. Le COuteur*s own words: 

^«The idea orlginaitl^d with the famoUs Count Buffbn, though 

it has lately been m^iestfy claimed in this country ib a hew difco* 

Very.'* The ingenious Major Le Hardy, of the Inland of Jer*^ 

isey, has followed up M. Lancry's practice with a great humbet 

bf experiments^ the results of which will ndt fail to be very 

li^teresting, when they are published. The translatOir is hsippy 

lo ava!l himself of this opportunity to acknowledge the advic# 

and assistance he has received from him in the progress of hit 

undertaking* 

^ October i, iSo^* 

WoacfiSTBasaiRE.} s Td 
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SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. M. P. 



Pretidtnt cfiht Board of Agtieultu^, Sfc, ^ 



■ .• 



Sit, 

Your enlightened zeal. Which causes rural economy to 
flourish in Great Britain, excites the applause of Europe; 
wliile the fprhieri raised above all other countries by its useful 
knowledge, reaps the valuable fruits of ypuf patr^tic esta* 
blishments. . 

The I^and of Jersey, which has already been the object of 
your attention, is scarcely able, from a variety of circum- 
stances, to suppoft its inhabitants two.thirds of the year. To 
this deficiency in the produce of our fields, may be added the 
want of manufactures. On the contrary, as the island pro* 
4uces more cider than is wanted for its consumption, it may 
exchange it for such other articles as it stands in need of. 

Your talents, which have carried the breed of sheep, the 
wool, and the agriculture of the mother country, to a degree 
of perfection which they had not yet attained, will undoubt- 
edly give new life to the principal branch of industry of twen- 
ty-four thousand of his Majesty's loyal subjects, nearly three 
thousand of whom are in the royal navyund the merchant ser- 
vice. Your kindness in permitting yoiir name to appear at 
the head of this work secures them your patronage. 

While others are founding an ephemeral glory on th* 
wrecks of subjugated nations, may you, when yoa reckon tho 
•number of your days by that of the benefits you have con- 
ferred, taste tlie solid pleasure of serving long yottr Ciountry* 
men, and of being beloved by them. Deign then. Sir, to rci» 
-leivc this tribute of the profoutvlest respect of the author. 
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. Ail OUT the middle of the fifteenth cehtbtyy cider began to 
pe an objept of r^ral ecqnomy in this Island. Bef6rd that pe* 
riod, mead was the common dHnk of the xhhabitants. Tilt 
'then, they were unacquainted with iht lise df spirituous li^ 
§uors. According to Capiden, the jerseyMen of his time had 
210 need of physicians ; that temperate and ifhigal race wal 
seldom exposed to any . disorders excepl slgueS^ Which Somei 
irimes attacked them about the end of autumn. Wine, Which 
pur foreign tirade has made so plentiful, dnd which now exteiid$ 
to the lowest Kilasses of soci^sty, was almdst ehtii^ely cbnfine4 
to.thecomroiinionsof the church, i. .\ 
J We may presume that it was the cxaiiipU b? the l^orhiani^ 
ivhich suggested to our jsUnders the idea of cultivating the 
jappie treej and of extracting from its friiit a liqudr equally 
agreeable an4 nutritious^ By the beginning of the fburteenth 
century^ the foVfhlcr had already jrangplahted il into' their own 
jcountry^ from the province of Biscay, where it groins spon« 
ianeous]k^ ancL often produced without girafting^, Valuable Varie« 
ties. (Kosiern tome iii. page 34s.) 

. If the introduction of it into thi^ island was so lon^ delayed^ 
WeYnust attribute it to the difficulty of oV^rcomi^g old preju« 
'4iceS| and to the circumspection of individuals, who wished td 

S' tcertain^ by the expetinacnts of maiiy yeats^ thb probabilitjr 
f its success, oefipre they ventured to cultivate it on a large 
s^ale. But our cider is now oiir principal produce.^ Afteir i. 
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* The exportation of cider. fr6qi thia island lo tngikb^^ ifelani, and 
19ewfbondlfnd~, according to the^citl registeira, amoantcd, in 1803» t6 
^dl9 hogshead!. In'sttrmount^ible difficultly have prevented the author 
^ofti aarryiiig his'researchles filrtheV bikcfe. - .T#6 rea&onb dikk.nkttotfbt9 coii^ 
tribute fo diminish it that year; ihe former, ther'great irnmber^f stnngevt, 
"'irhn, on the c^ricl&sion diF'fkace with Phince, having come OT«r> had in* 
icreased the consumption Of all kinds of provisions i and the Itttei*, thtlv* 
•Aewal of Che wMTi which, during more thin lulf that term, injured tho 
Wrket't. 

. ■ ■ • 

^ ri8047 ...^.^^ r i894 hogiheadii 

Vh« exporutioii 6( dder i 1805 J- ^V^^ „*^ t rose to^ S227 

fhjPH nuy bf valaed| at oat nitk taethcr^ at 30i« a hog^heid, to that 
.1 : ^ " modetatii; 
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Moderate calculation, Jersey produces yearly, oii an averar^^ 
from thirty to thirty.five thousand hogsheads.* Mr. Falle, 
«f ho published a History of the Island in i734> and who then 
characterised its actual produce with the ettiphatical term of a 
** sea of cideri'* made k rife 4o tweitfy-fo^it^h^ifsand. Sinct 
that time, theiuimbor of <uir4>icliaDia]uaiilCXQKsed by more 
than one-half. 

That judicious historian remarked, that, ''This vast quaiKi 
ttty of cider must be wholly ^fiivuuncd among oursellres, very 
little being exported abroad, though it be the only produce of 
the island of which we have an overplus to spare.'' But now 
^ business of the farmer is noiongcrio pK«qparethis bcveragt 
merely to supply the wants of the inliabkants^ An advan* 
faigeous market presents itseK' to our speculations; a new 
career is npw open, to our industry. The goodness of our 

Srju:ious sovereign, who has never ceased to seek liis owd 
appiness in tnat of his people, lias established our privileges 
on this fundamental pointj and placed them on a level with 
those of the subjects of the mother country. 

It is to be regretted, that the officers at the head of the ^f« 
ferent n^ilitarv corps in this island, as well as the commanders 
of vessels of war on this station, shcmld not use more the 
liquor of the country. I do not prjetehd to establish that ei** 
der ought totally to exclude beer; but lean s6e atill less rea* 
son, why it should actually be prascrlbed from tftte servjce $ 
its qualities are. not problematical, and, as to its price, it is 
seldom equal even to that of small beef. By intrusting hn 
telJigent persons to choose it good, the comrnanders mijght 
res|:rve the. be^f for their private use ; and thiiSj Inr blendiiir 
their own interest with that of the proj^rietors, thl^y would 
form connections with th^m. which, by a niutual exchhnjg^ of 
Igood offices, could not fail of being beneficial to both par* 
ties. 

Allowing tweoty-four thousand hogsheads for home con* 
sumption, the remainder^ though manufactured in the ordi» 
nary manner, certainly procures us an advantageous trade; 
but if it was generally of a good quality, and had once ac« 
quired some re p u ta t i o n, itis-obVions^ that it would afford a 
much more considerable revenue. A precaution which would 

during sevea oionthi of the Ust year, th^t branch of ti:ade. has introduce^ 
Into the country about 50QQ1. 

The reader will not be torry to bs enabled Co.coifi|Mtf« It with ^he expor* 
tatiaa of cpwp and built. 

{1803) w ^4Q^cQwf. Sballi. 

1804f to the 1st f . \ i67 % 

1805 f of Aug. I "^ *** 1 428 6 

1806) •* V400 9 

According to this table, ie will be able to jpdge which of the two is of 
■iDost importance* 
• «. iisgsheadofaOgalloM* 

essentially 



essentially contribute to increase it, wouki be, to Intrust pub* 
lie officers with the inspection of that which should leave the 
island. This might suit our police, who are actually bound 
by law, to take care that no unwholesome cider be retail* 
ed within their respeci^<^^ f9X\Acs^ They might suliject 
every cask on exportation to bear the seal of office, and it 
might be prohibited, under • be^vy penalty, to rs^port any of 
an adulterated kind. 

The extiaovdimiFV o^currtn^s of our timM. )iave. intro* 
fKrcedy avfiong aA 0rith of nieiiy a immi^ 6£arilikiAl waints-jf 
and if they wish to be able to satisfy them any longer, they 
must seek the means of doiiig it in their own industry. 

Pneumatic chemistry, by Extending the sphere of our know* 
ledge, b^s- opened a vast field to further observation^ on tha 
manner klf crediting' li4«9rs. If la t Aeiibfait prtfbabM^ that th^ 
art of the cider^maker, notwithstanding the high degree o£ 
perfection to which it is thpuebt to be arrived, is still only in 
Its infancy. Mr. Marshall^ Of M Chose authors whom I have 
)iad occasion to consult, seems to me to be the one who haf 
best developed its theory ^ it is, however, to be .observed^ 
that he rather gives aa aifoiiaiaf i^ftat exists in a particular 
district, than instructions on what ought to be generally prac- 
tised, and that he embraces many subjects which are rcmott 
from our rural economy. 

The author, by consecrating to the service pf his country 
the little knowledge which he has acquired ii} this art. and the 
ctrHltP^thnt of fruit trees, hopes rtidt soAie' thiet futm will r^ . 
inove the deficieiicjtv 6f i warH, the i^nl Oif which has long 
been felt among us. These considerations, and a desire ^ 
jbeu^ u«eful| b^ve di(;tatf d tfoe following %t^$i%c^ 
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CULTIVATION OF APPLE TM^h 
PREPARATION OF CIDER. 
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eHAPTER L 



ktm to Breseroe Fruit /or tie Ta^u 

The fundamental principles of making good etder^ are to 
observe cleanliness in making it, to keep it in well.seasone4 
vessels, and to mix no water with it. There may be, how. 
ever, an espception to this last rule^ when it is kept for the use 
of the family, and is to be cons^med within the five or siJ( ^t%% 
months of the year. Even in this case, it is proper not to use 
well or spring-water, as being too hard| and unable to incor<» 
porate itself with the cider; rain and running* water, or evei^ 
that from a pond when it is clear, are the only sorts $t for that 
purpose. When one wishes it to ps^ss the summer, o.r to be 
$ent beyond the seas, it will be proper to obs^rye thefojilowiD|[ 
precautions: 

In the first place, we should take care, witl^ a view of pre- 
serving the blosson> for the ensuing; year, to avoid the very 
common practice of beating about the boughs with a pole | 
by shaking them gently by li^eans of an iron nook fixed to th^ 
end of it, the ripe fruit only will be detached fron^ the tree 
without any thing being injured. 

Th^ apples which are intended fof cider, should be such a^ 
fall of their own accord, or which, on bein|; shaken in tl^e man- 
ner just mentioned, detach themselves easily from the t^ee* 
They shoul^ tlien be gathered 4r](i and laid in separate heaps 
^f such varieties as suit each other^ in a room having free ac- 
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cess to the air, or what is better still, under a shed with % 
southerly exposure. They ought to be stirred often, and not 
exceed ten inches or a foot in thickness. 

The heaping of them out of doors is attended with several 
inconveniences. They are subject to be covered with leavca 
which get rotten in theautunrn; they arc exposed to the rain, 
whose moisture they imbibe, and to the frosts which discom* 
pose them, and they are also often half buried in the mud. In 
consequence of all this, they are in a short time deprived of 
f heir fragrance, and commonly only afford a poor and watery 
juice. 

As to fruit for the table, a modern author* recommends to 
make it perspire together for ten or twelve days, before it be 
p*jt in. the fruit room. This, method is defective in ^vex/v 
point of view. The fermentation which results from it wrirft^a 
it, and shortens its duration ; and even wheiijt-diie6 not rot it, 
the effluvia which it communicates from one tp the other, in- 
evitably tend to impair it. 

After having been gathered with the hanij, it «hoi)ld l|Q[:-nt» 
posed to the sun for some days, in a room with the windows* 
open; it may be then laid gently on dry fern, and shut^up' io: 
boxes; it may be wrapped up in paper,, and bermeticaUy» 
sealed in vessels of sucb a size as wilh allow it a «peedy:C€A^« 
sumption when it is drawn from them; or it may be placed»by • 
itself In a room of a moderate temperature, and as littla^ex^ . 
posed as possible ,tQ tho variations of the atmosphere. I(fraU<^ 
these cases it requires to be protected against^ light itself, fJfer 
effects of which contribute to impair it.+ The only precanh-; 
tion of wiping it occasi<>nally with a dry cloth, and remoi^inrg^^-^ 
what was rotten, would often prolong till the sumitier.a.wholfk^^. -' 
some.and delicate food, which*. according to the ordinary praQ^»^ ' 
tjce, is confined to tjie first months of the winter^ 
. It would, however, be.in vain to protect it against the incle^ ; 
mency of the elements, if it was not also secured against 4ha;v;^ 
deprecations of rats. Ah attention to this is essentially nece^^ ^ 
sary in a country, where commerce daily introduces an alontost; ' 
jnnumerablequantity of those destructive animals; individuals 
are often. deterred by prudential considerations from, having re*. ' 
course to the ordinary expedients for their destruction, yet no. 
Qoe .ought to be ignorant of such <;ontrivanccs whereby jkte may 
get rid of them without danger. • * 

In the following chapters I shall lay down. the. directions 
which are necessary tq be observed in the raising .of fine .fruits 
trees. , : ,....-.. 

^' ■ ■ " ■ ■ . I » ■ » .11 mi M l » .1 .n I I I I I >i ■ >■ i^« . '. I ■ I < 1 I I <| III I m / 

• Forsyth. 

f Light acts ch^ically on bodies, tlitt is, that it operatos comMfiatkmi ' 
find decomposinons ; one may judge oif this by thei differetice'^hteh apfeai^* 
ia the same bodies when exposed to li{$ht, Mr. vbendeptJved Qf xhAt:t^et^tfiaty 
r-Fourcroy, Phil. Chem. Til.I.. No.4, : . n » i 

' . ■■ ..■».. 

^ ' ' ■ . . . * '^ ^ ■ • 
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With a ^iewto raise fine orchards, one should make use of 
the seedling. Fron^ the verv large apple trees, which were 
fenrmerly to be' seen in this island, it is su^ciently plain, that 
pur ancestor^ had the good sense of not grafting them on any 
other stocks, I hare often observed son^ of those apple tree^ 
in my youth, whose tntnks wens above two feet in ais^meter^ 
and an old orchard, now the property of Mr. George Ingon^ 
^pi\\e^ at a place called the Coie, near St. Heller's, can stilt 
give an idea of the superiority of that practice oyer thiit of 
)>ropi(gatin^ by ipeans of cuttings. 

The cutting is generally small and badW confoni^ed, being 
old from its ^irth, and as a production of art, inl^eriting the 
defects of the tree of which it once ipade a part. Twi seedling 
being the offspring of nature, is vigcNrous and full of youth, 
and displays in isilT its appearance the ncht\es$ and luxiiri^nce 
^fvegrfation. 

The pernicious eustMui^ of cleft grafting 9a the cutting at ^i^ 
inches from the grpundi and sometimes a( less, contributes tp 
XQake it still weaker. This fatal operation- sebdon^ fails to 
communicate the canker to tl^eroot, which is already disposttf 
to contract this mortal disease, and this is another Mason why 
fhe tr^^e should last so littUi a^d should be so often blowa 
down by thp high winds. 

Such persons as give it the preference, say, tllaf it bears 
fooner ; but this is doiibtfi^l. It is, hoy^eyer, ccrMO| that thet 
seedling when coinc to its full growth, considering its advan^ 
tageous siz«f, wUl oft«» gi-ve. moce. Dcuit in. one year, than tb§ 
cutting would produce in many: still ^t may be remarked, 
that %hfi deficiency of indiviaual si^e ift cuttii^s, g^ easily be 
iBade'^p by ttieir greater ounvbers. This notiob probably 
4raws nia(iy' proprietors intq an erroneous, practice, wl^ch it 
^ay not beiltippper to examine here cursorily, 

Lft vis suppose tnat cuttings were planted) double the num- 
ber pf ^bat seedlings would h^ve beco. and that each of them 

H should 
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(hould in time acquire lialf the diameter of the latter, which t« 
nearly the case, it is clear, that altogether they would cover 
^oxily half the surface of what see^llings would nave covered. 
It is a geometrical demonstrafioa, that by taking two e<p3a|' 
Jinesi^awl dividing one of thein into two equal parts, the circlt 
(described on the whole liaCi contains Rouble the sum of the 
pthcir two eircles, which are described on the part$ of the other 
Jine; but when it »a consi(|ered, that the seedling raises itself 
fo ipore than ^wice the height of the cutting, their relatiys 
proportion is np longer to be calculated by the area pf the cir. 
fcle, but by the cube of the whole. Taking it then tor granted^ 
^hat the seedling and the cutting are equally fruitful, (a fact 
which I beKeve is nqf contested) the former must carry it over 
the latter as to the quantity of its fjruit, in the proportion of 
inore thaa four to one« 

The same gradation is nearly observable between the needling 
9nd cutting, as between the wild pear #nd the quince. Some 
pears of the mellow sorts succeed better on the latter, and per- 
haps some sweet apples would acqiiire more flavour on the 
i:altiog; but this is an experiment yet to be made, and which 
)ms more reference to fruit for the tabte than for cider $ and. 
until the fact be ascertained, it is better to procure the one and 
the other froni the seedling^ It is seldom that the English 
and Normans plant apple trees, which have been grafted on n 
cutting; nevertheless, their nurserymen cannot be ignorant 
))ow easily it may be propagated; but they knovf^ that if thev 
did it, they wou^d lose the conHdence of the publip, and be 
deprived of their customers. 

If, after all, cpntrary to the evidefnce and practice of the 
iBpst enlightened cultivators, some persons should still persist 
taaliow this unfortunate plant rpom in their orchards, let it' be 
ai least conftned tq. low grpumis | it is rather better adapted to 
mch places than to any other. 

It may be asked, ho^ it has been possible to spread a prejit^ 
dice so contrary to the first principles of nature? Perhaps the 
IbUowing causes have contributed to it : It is because the cut<P 
ling requires oq further managemient than that of digging the 
gfoi^ad where it is to be planted in the nursery ; it is also be« 
Cause it is strong from its first year, and scarcely w^nts mofCl 
than half the time which the seedling would take to develop^ 
it^lf. These advantages,, together with its being cheaper, 
jbave made it an object to t,hose cider growers, who, reckoning 
the beatt:ty of theii' ofchards as nothing, and rather calculating 
the number than tin quality of their apple trees, think they 
are truly economical^ because they are put to less expense. 
The plausibility of a thing has always afforded a defence of 
errors, and under such auspices one may well conceive how 
|his particular one was disseminated from one neighbour to 
another. Be it as it may> this practice must be classed with 
some of those unfortunate prejudices, through which routine 
is become stronger than reason, and has, for some years past, 
faaonff tts^ got the better of our true interests. 
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It IS proper that cuttings, a$ being always inferior both in 
ihape and size to others of the same species, which have been 
raised from seeds or kernels, should be excluded from all plan- 
tations .of cooseq uence. Thpre ought hardly to be any excep, 
tion to this rule, except pithy plants, such as the vine, all 
U>rts of willows, and the quince tree. 

The finest and best grown seeds ought to be selected, as the 
elements of ^plants are qi the highest considefation with respect 
to their future progress. These may be sown in the end of 
futumn, or in the beginning of spring. Those of a crab stock 
sire preferable $ but such as are procured from a foreign coun- 
try, or a severer climate, arc better $tilK>^ 

The second winter following, the plants maybe taken up, 
l^nd after ^electing the.strongest, they may be transplanted in a 
liursery about three feet from each other, which has been pre^ 
Tiously well dug. The ground must be ploughed up at least 
twice a year, be Kept entirely free from weeds, and no manure 
js to b'{ used. It will not (lo them any injury to raise between 
the rojvs those vegetables which draw principally their nou-r 
rishment from the atmosphere, as French beans, onions, let- 
tuces, Ac. but ^)l such as strike deep roots ought to be re* 
jected. 

So far from its being a disadvantage, it is a favourable cir* 
fumstanre, when at this time the young plants throw out from 
the root or foot one or more shoots. LFnless the stem be very 
£ne, one must take good care not to destroy those shoots, as it. 
is commqiily done. After selecting that which promises best,- 
it may be substituted to the stem about the end of the second 
winter, wbich is then cut off*. ^^ i^ i^ perfectly smooth it 
raises itself verticnlly, and becomes more yigoroiis in one'yeairt 
than the stem would hare done in many. This shoot is a fa« 
vourite of nature, but almost all the gardenersi and nursery.. 
men of this island consider it in. all cases as an intruder, and 
liiake it a point to clcstroy it ; about one-fqurth of apple and 
pear trees admit of thjs operation. There are several othe» 
species of trees subject to the same laws. As the sap de- 
cidedly takes a perpendicular direction, it will be easy in ge« 
ncral to excite a rough or stunted young stem to put forth Itn 
teral shoots; tlve'pnly requisite being to bend it down. 

' ' .11 I ■ ■ . II I _ ^tm^^m I . I H I II I . M ^'' 

* The thorn, tlie wild pear, tnd some other trees, are propagated by se* 
^mting the small roots, and covering them with mould to about the tbidc* 
ntss of »a inch. Although these plants are inferior to others, there ait ijij- 
ftuAce^in whifh they will tomecimes be serviceable. 
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^OraJHng^TIb OpMrn ff « Proprietor on tke Subject-^/ the (^ok$ 
flf GraJu^Wkaz wntit he dene before Crafting and Nursery — A petrx 
fiaUar Mamur ^Budding ike Qui^ Tree — And bom jeuerqi Sort^ 
of Trees mey be easify 



Thb %ft of grafting \% one of those fortunate di^overies, 
from which we derive in this northern climate one of the most 
^reeahle seqsatlpns that fatter the taste j and it is a process 
\>y whiph a graft or bud i9 joined to a tree» 'which by develop* 
i^g itself there> changes, and nipst pompipi^ly in^proves^ it^ 
subsequent produpe* . 

Qraftlng is varied a^cqr(ling to tl^e strength of the stock, an4 
pther circumstances. It may be reduced to four different pro^ 
cesser : ist, Qrafting by approach pr inarching ; andly. Cleft, 
grafting ; 3rdly, Side grafting ; 4thlyy pudding* The drst is 

Practised pq the orange, the cttron| and other delicate trees« 
. i'he second and third ^re commonly applied to the apple and 
pear tree. The f9urth is made u^e of* on trees that have gum^^ 
and sometime^ on others also. It is not the junction of the 
ipj^ternal barkSf which fqrms the future union of the parts, but 
the coalescing together of the liber^ or inner barks, is the ob« 
jecl to whi^h our at^entipn should be only directed. 

It is not my design to dei^ribe here the manual process of 
grafting, about which information may be easily procured 
froin writers on gardening, I shall merely observe, that when 
|he graft is placed on the chief boughs, it qccasioi^s less de« 
rangement to the vegetable economy, than if it was on the 
trunk, and that the wood of the stock, being naturally closer 
than that which springs from the graft, is better able after- 
Wards to resist the high winds, and bear the weight of the 
fruit. 

lyf, Pierville, Lieutenant-general ofCvreuf, in Iijorn^andy, 
Relates in the Journal de Physique for March, 1781, an observation 
made by art old grower, and which, he saysy experience seems 
19 have con&rmed. l\ is, that cider apple trees are produc* 

' * ' tiye 
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five only when one has taken care in grafting them, to take 
the grafts from a tree in its bearing year. He adds, that this 
]ias not been attended to, and the graft being taken from it in 
its barren year, the tr/se will produce plenty of blossQip, but 
never any fhiit. 

Fruitfulnessy being then in aitl Cauci^ the happy result of a 
concurrence pf circumstances on Which it is im{K>ssible to cal- 
culate, it would follow after this principle, that to make sure 
of success the apple tree should be always budded, for its 
crop is seldom decided before the middle of July | but bud* 
(ding is seldom practised upoaiJU as it is generally considered 
as by no means the best plan. 

According to me, it is a much more essentia) point, that the 
grafts should be taken from the lower branches, ai|d the souths 
erly aspect of a tree wl^ich is sound and fruitfuland of middle 
age. Thie best grafts arr mn\k grovfn alMrtft 9f ihe ff^^Mnjt 
year, not yerr Ipogf ^"^ ^i^^ the buds lying close to each 
Other. The budsTroin the fourth to the eighth, itt i^rtbe 
most parr the finest. Two ofthetn am shficienf | it pcikcx 
number requires top Tf^uch nourjshiBeat firom ihm thpfsk^ lod 
inight ocpasion a failure in the process. . 

One should not graft a whole nursery indifferently ; as the 
individuals, thpugfi they are of tftr saJne specks, fful fyhh 
their shpots at different times; oiM> mbst taJEectfrtt tn^JOiVtli- 
gether those varieties whikrh -are ^tmthgpia^ tj» crae)i tfl)wr* 
Never did the graft of arr early soft, ftrktly s>peadcli|g| ihthf^ 
pn a lat e stock, nor a htte graft on an> e^ly stock . Tha ^ttm 
may be classified in the preceding spring, thttf 0fit tp^ bt ttit 
tetter able to unite them aherwar tfs ii^ a manner eomnilabl^ 
to their natpre. 

Care must be taken in budding fiot t6 u^ebliJtepme, H^^ 
though the^ would blow in the spriirg, they would 0bmmtnAf 
die immediately after. The safest method' that I know of t* 
take up the' bud, is by means of a goos<( qtiill, whicK" ^as been 
shaped like a pen, whose mb is not qt^ite tfhard nor spHt ; this 
instrument being rnserted between the itppd and (he inner 
t>ark, and pushed from the fop downwatdtf| a^pofi^t^K ^iM 
from, each other without injuring the bud> 

Miller recommends to fran^sphmt the tree^ wMcIv h^ beeft 
budded the preceedirrg year, abou^ tfte end of wi«nter, befbre 
they begin fo shoot. An ingenious friend* Of latne has carried 
this notion yet farther with respect to the qui^nei;. He buds it 
first on the brairches, then- he Cuts fhetxi tlie folloi«iFiii)g sp^ingp 
and plants themr ars cuttings. 

For my part, I prefer stocks of this ki^ in^hldv have beca 
planted at least two years where rhey arfe to* remain, for the 
reasons which are specified u\ the IXvh Chapter. Wifh a 
view to quicken their growth, I grafted cuttings some y^rs 
ago, before placing them in the nursery. The greatest part 
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of the jgprafts took, atii t ilteady flattered myself witti haVih^ 
made an important discovery ^ on the contrary, it was not lonj^ 
before I perceived, that this method^ so far from promoting ve- 
getation, only tended to check it. 

It is good not to be too hasty in suppressing the shoots 
Ivhich come out near the graft or bud ; this should be put oft 
till the sap, by working a. pjlS^a^e.ii\ta the adoptive channels^ 
has decidedly secured io thd graf^ Ibe nourishment of the 
stock. A contrary practice Very often occasions the loss o£ 
the one and the other. 

There is an expeditious method of increasing the number of 
many sorts of trees, which isj, in the beginning of spring, to 
make a strong ligature round oife of the well grown shoots of 
the last year, and, if possible, just above a nodus or Smutty 
excrescence, taking care to cover the ligature sufficiently with 
a composition of fat earth and cow dung. The strangulation^ 
ky earning a awtflf iiig iMid imercef^iiig the course of the ssap'^ 
obMgeA tkfi iJ^motitQ Hfik^ ve%t.t3f»li very year, J a thjp autumn 
or the next spring, it is separated from the parent plant, and 
thus this process is neither attended with the risk or the delay 
of j5raCyo([. 

It is said th^ the Chinese have a ptactice very much like 
tb^ above. They sun*ound the lower part of a bough with a 
quantity of unctuous. eaith, and then suspend a juf^ of water, 
iKbicht by dulpping over it, keeps it moist ; the bough then 

i(t|rlke.S;rQQt i^the earthy and is 6t ^ be cut and transplanted 

^e ne^t »idpter« 

Oae may, .howmr, conclude^ that trees raised in this man^ 

oer, are in some measure cuttings, and must necessarily partake 

alAog ^th them ot the same disad vantages. 

. TEa nature of layers is so generally known, that it would be 

tt|4<^ ^ dw:eU Uj>,oo a dcscri|»tiOB of them bere4 
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It is plain^ from the circumManbcy thaiiiaiUre renders thos<^ 
trees more vigbroos whitrh have not been removed^ that doe 
cannot be too careful to preserve the roots of such as are transJ 
planted. In taking them up one should dig in a direction p»i 
rallel to the roots^ for by doing it crossways; or at right angles; 
6ne is in danger of mutilating themv Whert Che roots na¥e 
once been laid bare wi'h the spade, a pitch.fork t^ill be YCtf 
pseful in disengaging tJ^m from thetitrth, i^ithout doidg thfem 
any injury. 

One may conceive, from the analogy nvhith exists betweefi 
trees and annual plants, ihat as transplantion accelerates the 
maturity of the latter, and rhakes them run up to seed soone^ 
than they would have done otheirwise^ it will also have a be* 
hcficial influence on the former, by making them produce fruit 
the sooner. This fact has beon confirmed by experience* 

As to the pits, it is proper that they should be dug for some 
months before planting, and that they should be sufficiently 
large to give room to the roots to spread thamselves. Thi 
earth of the surface must be set apart, so that it may be put 
back in its place whenever it will be necessary. In all level 
grounds the tree should not be planted deeper than it was id 
tiie nurseryi or not even so deep, considering that the: ground 
tvill afterwards sink in. The roots being deprived of the be^ 
neficial efl'ects of the atmosphere^ by having been planted tod 



* Having lome cauliflowers which had been sown thick id ny gaideOf 
I had them thinned, so as to leave the remaining ones at about two fcei 
from each other, and 1 had thea those which had been palled up planted 
in rows. These were fit to cut for some weeks before the former, which 
bad not been moved, notwithstanding they were taken care ofp and enjoyed 
}ftt WQ^ advaAtagts of naaurci toii| and exposure, 
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deep» the trtt would not fail to be wasted, or at least Whiter 
nature was obliged to have recourse to expedients, it would 
|>e Considerably retarded in its growth. It is seldomthat -a 
^ne tree is to be met with,, whose large roots are liot close t<i 
tiie surface of. the ground. As soon as the stem of the apple 
tree has come to about eight inches in circumference, it id 
time to transplant it into the orchard. It is, however, essen- 
tial to its growing, that its torp should be previously lopped 
•ff, aad then be immediately planted. 

When it has been fixed in its new residence, tread .down 
strongly against the roots the earth, which in digging the pit 
had been taken from the surface, or else substitute mould in-* 
stead of it; if, on the contrary, it is a heavy soil, it must be 
lightly trodden. In case the season should be advanced, and 
there would be reason to expect a continuance of dry weather, 
you will throw into eaCh pit, at the time* of planting, a few 
bucket's-fuli of soft water. When the roots of a tree have' 
suffered, either by carelessness in taking it upi or by having 
been kept too long out of the ground, it will be proper to 
prune them to the quick, and in the latter case, to steep them 
la soft watdr for;some days before the tree is planted. 

Whoever will take the trouble to examine the trunk of an 
old tree which had never been transplanted, when cut hori- 
sontally, will perceive that the portions of heart and sap are 
fhicker on the southern than on the northern side. This is a 
p>nvincing proof, that it is an object of some conse.<)uence 
Jipw to give trees property a southerly exposure on transplant 
tation. For this reason, I prefer to insert the graf^ on the 
piorl-hern side, as I find that it covers again the wound of the 
^tock the sooner. 

. I remember to have observed, among other trees,, three 
alders which grew neareacli other, and had been out down 
close to the ground ; the first of them measured thirty inches 
in diameter, the second twenty-four, and the last twenty-one. 
.The strongest of them had twenty inches of wood from the 
Jhieart to the circumference, on the soiathern side ; the other, 
sixteen; and the third, fourteen. 'I'hese instai\£es afford a re-^ 
markable coincidence, and I doubt whether many x)f the kind 
'tpuld be found; but they prove at least, that in this island^ 
;[iature has made itself a law of a principle, that is to say, to 
nourish the wood a great deal more on the southi^rn than oil 
^he opposite side. It is. theii highly probable, that the de^. 
rangement occasipned ;in a great.number octrees by not attend* 
]if)g to this partiq.Mlar in^j^ransplanting them,. especially such as 
are come to a certain degree of strength, checks and stunts theif 
growth* and very often destroys themi witlff>utthe cause being 
so ^uch as suspected.. •,.*>•. 

* Eome tjme ago^ a friend of. mine shewed me three fine chau* 
iziontel pear trees on espaliers, wii(ch had been transplanted in 
his garden the preceding winter, two of which«were dead. H<t 
iidid.not know to what to attribute their loss, as l^e assiired me 
they hadLbi^toHf n Mp with t^omost scrupulous attention. I 
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It 1$ proper that cuttings, as being always inferior both in 
ihape and size to othrrs of the same species, which have been 
raised from seeds or kernels, should be excluded from all plan- 
tations .of consequence. Thpre ought hardly to be any ezcep-r 
tion to this rule, except pithy plants, such as the vine, ail 
^rts of willowv, and the quince tree. 

The finest and best grown seeds ought to be selected, as the 
(elements of r^lants are of the highest consideration with respect 
to their future progress. These may be sown in the end of 
futumn, or I'n the beginning of spring. Those of a crab stock 
are preferable ; but such as are procured from a foreign coun- 
|ry, or a severer climate, are better still, f^ 

The second winter following, the plants may be taken up, 
^T\d after ^electing the.strongest, they may be transplanted in a 
pursery about three feet from each other, which has been prer 
Tiously well dug. The |;round must be ploughed up at least 
twice a year, be Kept entirely free from weeds, and no manure 
js to b'j used. It will not do them any injury to raise between 
the ro jvs those vegetables which draw principally their nou'r 
rishmrnt from the atmosphere, as French beans, onions, let- 
tuces, ^c. but ^|l sjjch fts Strike deep root^ ought to be rct 
jected. 

So far from its being a disadvantage, it is a favourable ctr^ 
fumstani:e, when at this time the young-plants throw out from 
the root or foot one or more sh<)ots. Unless the stem be very 
£ne, one must taKe good care not to destroy those shoots, as it. 
U commquly done. After selecting that which promises best,* 
It may be substituted to the stem about the end of the second 
winter, wbich is then cut off*. ^^ >( i' perfectly smooth it 
raises itself verticnlly, and becomes more vigorous in oneyeain 
(han the stem would hare done in many. This shoot is a fa« 
vourjte of nature, but almost all the gardener^ and nursery- 
men of this island consider it in. all cases as an intruder, and. 
Iiiake it a point to destroy it; about one-fqurth of apple and 
pear trees admit of this operation. There are several othep 
species of trees subject to the same laws. As the sap de- 
cidedly takes a perpendicular direction, it will be easy in ge. 
neral to excite a rough or stunted young stem to put forth Ian 
ieral shoots; the'pniy requisite being to bend it down. 



* The thorn, t]it wild pear> tnd some other trees, are propagated by se- 
parating the small roots, and covering them with mould to about the thick* 
fiess of i»n inch. Although these plants are inferior ta others, there tie io* 
fiuAce^in wbifb they will sometimes be serviceable* 
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ef GraJii^Wkat muit be done before Grafting and Nursery — A pmr^ 
fiaUar Manner rf Budding tit Qu^Uf Tree — And ho^, jeuerql S^(^ 
ffTreeswrn/keeastfyrmted, 

.' . . * 

Thb 9rt of grafting is one of those fortunate di^overies, 
from which we derive in this northern climate one of the most 
agreeable seqsatipns that Matter the t<iste j and it is a process 
l>y whiph a gpaft or bud i$ joined to a tre^, which by develop. 
iig itself therei changes^ ^nd most pompnpqly in^proyes, it^ 
fiubsequent produpe. . 

. Qraftin^^ is yaried apcprding to the strei^gth of the stock, ancf 
pther circumstances. It may be reduced to four diflferent proj 
cesser : ist, Qraftipg by approach pr inarching ; andly, Cleft- 
grafting ; 3rdly» Side grafting ; 4thly, pudding. The first i$ 
Practised pq thP ofrange, thf; citron^ and other delicate trees« 
. 'he second and third ^re poipmonly supplied to the apple and 
pear tree. The fourth is made u^e of on trees that have gum^^ 
and sometipfie^ on others also. It is not the junction of the 
{e](t^rr>al barks^ >vbich fprms the future union of the parts, but 
the coalescing together of the liber^ or inner b^rks, is the ob« 
ject to whi^h OMr alten(ipn should b^ pnly directed. 

It is not my design to describe here the manual process of 
grafting, about which information may be easily procured 
from writers on gardening, i shall merely obserye, that when 
fhe graft is placed oi> the chief bought, it occasioi^s less de« 
rangement to the vegetable economy, than if it was on the 
trunk, and that the wood of the stock, being naturally closer 
|han that which springs from the graft, is better able after- 
Wards to resist the higl) windi, and bear the weight of the 
fruit. 

lyX, Pierville, Lieutenant-general of £vreu^, in Ijorn^andy, 
Relates in the Journal de Physique for h/Larchy 1781, an observation 
made by an old grdwer, and which, he saysf experience seems 
fg have confirmed* I^ iS| that cider apple trees are produc- 
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five only when one has taken care in grafting them, to take 
the grafts from a tree in its bearing year. He adds, that this 
has not been attended to, and the graft being taken from it in 
its barren year, the tr/se will produce plenty of blosspip, but 
never any fhiit. 

Fruitfulnessy being then in M casf^ the happy result of a 
concurrence pf circumstances on #hr<^ it is impossible to cal- 
culate, it would follow after this principle, that to make sure 
of success the apple tree should be always budded, for its 
crop is seldom decided before the middle of July | but bud* 
(ding is seldom practised upoaiJU AS it i^ generally conndered 
as by no means the best plan. 

According to me, it is a much more essentia) point, that the 
grafts should be taken from the lower branches, ai|d the south, 
crly aspect of a tree wl^ich is sound and fruitfuland of middle 
age. The best grafts arr wt\k grovfn aHoMft 9f ^he f|ftcelUn| 
year, not yerr looff^ and with the bikU lyiiif close to «ach 
Other, The buds from the fourtn to the eighth, ^rt i^r the 
most par'rthe finest. Two of th^n anr shjiciMif j a ffrdfter 
number requires top vf^uch nourjshmettl firooa tli« «fe0cC| and 
inight ocpasion a failure in the process. . 

One should not graft a whole nursery indifferently ; as the 
individuals, though they are of tftr saJB€ speckis, put firth 
their shpots at different times ; oM mbst take cirr« t&Jtlm ttt* 
gether those varieties which -are sltiiilpgoiis^ to craeH e^fWk 
Never did the graft of arr early sort, ftrktly sf«adsii|g| tlnriff 
pn a late stock, nor a htte graft ptt an> e^ly stock. Tht piitm 
may be classified in the preceding spring, thttt 0M tfltfV Di llie 
tetter able to unite them aherwar tfs ii^ % lifamier tcmibrtAahl^ 
to their nature. 

Care must be taken in budding fiot to u$e bI<;tfsoifi6, l<^ ^ 
though the^ would blow in the spriirg, they would CbmmtifAf 
die immediately after. The safest method" that I kno>w of ti 
take up the bud, is by means of a goose qtiilt, which* flas been 
shaped like a pen, whose nrb is nof qt^ite tfhard nor split ; ihk 
instrument being rnscrted between the m^pd and the inner 
hark, and pushed from the top ftownwatdtf, a^pafi^t^K ^iM 
from, each other without injuring the bwf, 

Miller recommends to tran^phmt the tree^ wMcIv h^ heeft 
budded the preceedirrg year, abou^ tfte end p# wifnter, befbre 
they begin to shoot. An ingenious friend* of mtne has earned 
this notion yet farriter with respect to the quInKri;. fie buds it 
first on the brairches, then- he Cuts fhetxi the folfoivriiDg 8pri))g| 
and plants them ars cuttdrrgs. 

For my parr, I prefer stocks of this ki^ in^hlclv have been 
planted at least tvro years where rhey arfc to* rsmtiin, for the 
reasons which arc specified in the IXi*h Chapter. With a 
view to quicken their growth, I grafted cuttings some y^rs 
ago, before placing fhem in the nursery. The gteutest part 
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of the grafts took, atii t ilready flattered myself witti haVih^ 
made an important discovery $ on the contrary, it was not long 
before I perceived^ that this method^ so far from promoting ve- 
getation, only tended to check it. 

It is good not to be too hasty in suppressing the shoots 
Ivhich come out near the graft or bud ; this should be put oft 
till the sap, by Working s. pjis^a^e.4i\ta the adoptive channels^ . 
has decidedly secured io thd graf^ Ibe nourishment of the 
stock. A contrary practice Very often occasions the loss o£ 
the one and the other. 

There is an expeditious method of increasing the number of 
many sorts of trees^ which isj, in the beginning of spring, to 
make a strong ligature round otfe of the well grown shoots of 
the last year, and, if possible, just above a nodus or Smutty 
excrescence, taking care to cover the ligature sufficiently with 
a composition of fat earth and coW dung. The strangulation^ 
ky camin^ a awtflf iog iMid inierce^^g the cb»rse of the ^Pf 
obMgeift t^e iJ^mOtttQ sijufae iiafit.Uifi^ very yeac . In thjp autumn 
or the next spring, it is separated from the parent plant, and 
thus this process is neither attended with the risk or the delay 

it is said th;^ the Chinese have a practice very much like 
the above. They surround the lower part of a bough with a 
quantity of unctuous, earth, and then suspends jug of water, 
which, by di^lpping over it, k^eeps it moist ; the Dough then 
i^ike^^roQt Jiathe earthy axid is 6t iio be cut and transplanted 
|[he nejpt «irinter« 

Oae may, however, conclude,, that trees raised in this man^ 
oer, are in some measure cuttings, and must necessarily partake 
^U)l^g mth them ot the same disadvantages. 
. The nature of layers is so generally known, that it would be 
umJieiSi tf3( dw^cU ii|>/9».a .dcscri|»tioB of them bere4 
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bfftantpUntatimn-^Wkat AdomU^u inmiplaMted TreH detiotfimi 
tertam Cmp^Uiom-^^And km tluy Wrt swnral ag^Ani high winit 



It is plain^ from the circumManbey thai liaiUrc renders thos<; 
trees more vigbrous whitlh have not beten removed^ that dne 
cannot be too careful to preserve the roots of such as are tran»i 
planted. In taking them up one should dig in a direction pa^ 
rallel to theroots^ for by doing it crossways^ or at right angles^ 
6ne is in danger of mutilating them-. When the roots hate 
once been laid bare whh the spade, a pitch.fork t^ill be ver^ 
useful in disengaging tjftm from thetartli, i^ithout doihg thfeni 
any injury. 

One may conceive, from the analogy n^hith estists bbtweefi 
trees and annual plants, that as transplantion accelerates the 
maturity of the latter, and niakes them run up to seed Soone^ 
than they would have done otheirwise^ it will also have a be* 
iieficial influence on the former, by making them produce fruit 
the sooner. This fact has beon confirmed by experience.* 

As to the pits, it is proper that they should be dug for some 
months before planting, and that they should be sufficiently 
large to give room to the roots to spread thamselves. Thd 
earth of the surface must be set apart, so that it may be put 
back in its place whenever it will be necessary. In all level 
grounds t}ie tree should not be planted deeper than it was id 
tlie nurseryi or not even so deep, considering that the; ground 
irsrill afterwards sink in. The roots being deprived of the be^ 
neficial efl'ects of the atmosphere^ by having been planted tod 



* Having lome cauliflowers which had been sown thick in my gaiden* 
I had them thinned, so as to leave the remaining ones at about two fc6l 
from each other, and 1 had thea those which had been palled op planted 
in rows. These were fit to cut for some weeks before the former^ which 
bad not been moved, notwithstanding they were taken care Qf^ and enjoyed 
1^ WB^ advantages of naaurei toii| and exposure. 
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deep, the tVee would qot fail to be wasted, or at least Whiter 
nature was obliged to have recourse to expedients, it would 
|>e Considerably retarded in its growth. It is seldom that -a 
fine tree is to be met with,, whose large toots are riot close t<> 
tiie surface of. the ground. As soon as the stem of the apple 
tree has come to about eight inches in circumference, it is 
time to transplant it into the orchard. It is, however, essen- 
tial to its growing, that its torp should be previously lopped 
•ff, aad then be immediately planted. 

When it has been fixed in its new residence, tread .down 
strongly against tlie roots the earth, which in digging the pit 
had been taken from the surface, or else substitute mould in-* 
stead of it; if, on the contrary, it'is a he^vy soil, it must be 
lightly trodden. In case the season should be advanced, and 
there would be reason to expect a continuance of dry weather, 
you will throw into eaCh pit, at the time' of planting, a few 
bucketVfiiil of soft water. When the roots of a tree have' 
suffered, either by carelessness in taking it up, or by having 
been kept too long out of the ground, it will be proper to 
prune them to the quick, and in the latter case, to steep them 
la soft wat^ for jsome days before the tree is planted. 

Whoever will take the trouble to examine the trunk of an 
old tree which had never been transplanted, when cut hori- 
sontally, will perceive that the portions of heart and sap artf 
fhicker on the southern than on the northern side. This is a 
p>nvincing proof, that it is an object of some conse.<)uencci 
Apw to give trees property a southerly exposure on transplant 
tation. For this reason, I prefer to insert the graf^ on the 
piorthern side, as I find that it covers again the wound of thtf 
^tock the sooner. 

I remember to have observed, among other trees,, three 
alders which grew near each, other, and had been out down 
close to the ground ; the first of them measured thirty inches 
in diameter, the second twenty-four, and the last twenty-one. 
.The strongest of them had twenty inches of wood from the 
jheart to the circumference, on the 8o^ther^ side ; the other, 
sixteen; and the third, fourteen. 'I'heise instaiv£es afford a re-^ 
inarkable coincidence, and I doubt whether many X}f the kind 
'tpuld be found; but theyprgre at least, that in this island^ 
;[iature has made itself a law of a principle, that is to say, to 
nourish the wood a great deal more on the sbuthiern than oil 
Jthe opposite side. It is. theii highly probable, that the de^. 
raogement occasipned ;in a great.number octrees by not attend* 
]ing to this particular in.jtransplanting them,. especially such as 
are come to a certain degree of strength, checks and stunts theif 
growth* and very often destroys themi wirtlif^ut the cause beiiig 
so fiuich as suspected.. , ;t- 

! Some tjmeago, a friepd of. mine shewed me three fine chau* 
niohtel pear treeison espaliers, wii^ch had been transplanted in 
his garden the preceding winter, two of which^were dead. H^ 
!idi4 not kaow to what to attribute their loss, as l^e assiired me 
they hadi^eiU^taHf n Mp with 1^9 most scrupulous attention. I 
* ciiquired 
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enqnirect then, if he had taken care to gtf^ tbciA die s^m^exi^ 
posure they bad before. I Was told that the one wbicli wai 
living was so planted, and tha^t those which were dead, bad 
been placed in a contrary direction* 

It is difficult to say, whether trees should be traasptMitod id 
the winter^ or in the spring, 'This question is to be doeided 
from the nature ojf the soil, the species of tbe piant^ and th^ 
situation where one wishfes to ^x it. The f<iriner of these rea^ 
sons is, in general^ better adapted todiry and highplacea; th# 
latter, to low and wet ffroutkls. 

There are places where the soil i^ totally c^traf^ ib tcjfi* 
tatioh ; and others^ where iU stenlity exista onl^ in the Inferior 
strata. In a marshy situation it will be rc^nisite to nuSx t 
drain to carry off the waters, and in the Oth^ above^nMhCieeed 
cases, to dig large pits and fill them with godd earth; As hi^lt 
grounds are liable to give way and sink, and low ones to rafU 
themselves, the trees on the to|< of declivities mtist be planted 
deep, while those in the vales need not bt much below the mf* 
face. Those in intermediate situations miist be set in pTopof* 
tion to the degree of declivity. As the roots of tile cutting dd 
not strike deep^ they must be planted deeper than those of th^ 
ieedling^ 

A conl position of cow dung, clay, i^d ^vodd, or sea->wetfd 
ashes, in the proportion of weight of 3^ ij and i, in the order i 
mention these articles, being diluted with urine and soap-sudsj 
and applied in a rope of twisted hay round the yoUHg^ plants^ 
nourishes them, and protects them against field iiffce and falv 
bits, and guards them against the effects of ^ost, and the othef 
inclemencies of the weather. When thev ai^ secured Witll 
either thorn or furze, it prevents the cattle from doing thM 
any injury. The spring is the proper ttme to remove this co- 
vering, when the txees are become strong enough to dispense 
with it. 

The violence of the high winds is liable to shake them, but 
a fsw stones l>eaped up round their foot wil4 keep them steady. 
They are preferable to props, as they allow the tfunrk to mevd 
itself gently, and do not occatioii any stagnal^ioii iti the stf; 
They have, besides the salmtary effect in a light aoil of making 
the earth lie closer an the roots, and by restfaining evaporate 
tion, of keepis^ them fresh during tiht summer. There is n^ 
Irea&on why the field sbonid noc be soim the same year that 
the trees are planted. The crop ittay gro^ equally oh the 
whole of its surface^ care having been taken arfter ph>aghiiit| 
of covering the stones with ennh ifn the shape of a smaH 
tumulus. 

It is desirahle »hnt the t^k-cuiation tff the sap ih the Vege- 
table, as well as the secretion of fluids in the aniihal econotny, 
should be made elaborate by esercise; Thieia the cause that 
the fruit of standard trees, when it cdmes to maturity, has 
saore flavour, than that of the satne kind which has 'been grown 
OH espaliers ; this circumstance being striking in the warnet 
climates* The circulaetioii. of 4Ah sajp.ta che trtxA of tree« 
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which hzvt Ibeen recently )[>lantedy having be^n slackened> it 
wants^ especially at this_ period, to be gently excited by mo- 
tion. 

It is principally to these three causes, namely, the use of 
the above composition, the stones, and the motion, that I at* 
tribute the presentation of dne of ^y t>rc&urds, which consists 
of thirty-six apple^lrees. Althouffh it had been planted in 
*the spring of 1S03, oh a high gravelly ground, and exposed rp 
the sun heat, it withstood, without being watered, the heats 
and the drought of the next summer, which was remarkable 
ifor thd' intenseness of the one» and the long Continuance of 
the other. I lost but one foot, while^ with some of my neighs 
l^ours^ more than half failed. 
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^ CHAPTER V. 



O/ike Skoois wkick o&^ ^/^ ike Craft^To what Height the fnaJt 
of Apple Trees ought to be suffered to Grow, and how to Ploi^ 
mmeng them, to Manure, and to Prune them — Of Forsyth^ s Composition 
for Curing the tVounds of Trees — Of its Qualities with respect 10 
GraftS'^f MiUef*s Composition for the same Object, and how to sim- 
plijjf it-^A tUmedyfof Decortications 

It is indispensat)le to suppress the shoots which grow beloTf 
the graft. They would otherwise consume the sap to no pur. 
pose^ and make it abandon that precious deposit ot art. 

The trunk of apple trees, especially of such irarieties as are 
subject to bend down their boughs^ ought not to be less than 
six feet high^ so that they mav be safe against any injury from 
cattle. The fruit undoubtedly suffers a little in consequence 
of this height ; but the beauty of the plantation, and the better 
quality ot the grass, equally recommends a practice which 
obviates the necessity of cutting the large boughs, as one is 
but too often obliged to do^ when the orchard is to be culti* 
vated, and which thus essentially tends to its preservation^ 
The apple trees may be allowed to be lower, when the grbund 
will not admit of being' ploughed, as the denseness of the 
air, and the reflection of the sun*beamS| will then contribute to 
improve the fruit. 

Plough the ground among the trees^ but not deeply, and 
let the manure be put at a certain distance from the foot, as a 
contrary practice would make them decay. It will add to 
their strength by retrenching the superfluous branches. 
Without this precaution vegetation exhausts itself to no pur- 
pose, and all the parts of the trees are thereby visibly im« 
paired. The branches must be gradually thinned. Two or 
three years are not too much for dressing trees of a middle 
age, which had not yet been pruned. As to the old onres, it is 
no longer time to perform upon them this operation, as it 
would oe dangerous to turn out of its usual course the sap, 
which is ready to be dried up of itself^ . 

The 
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The praised whkh have been so liberally' beslowed updft' 
Forsyth, seem to place beyond all doubt the efficacy of hi^' 
Composition i'or curing the wounds of all ^orts of trees. The 
Work, in which is contained the receipt for making it, has beeit- 
k-ecently publiihed^ and is scarce and deaf* Either of these 
circumstances would be slifficient to deprive those of its in^: 
formation, who are most interested in possessing it ; and here, 
it may be worth while to enable them to aVuil themselves of 
a discovery which is considered as very valuable. 

A tree^ which, according to Forsyth, has haMly any thing 
living but the ^ark, and Which, if left to itself, would linger 
on, and die in a short time, may nOt only recover after his me- 
thod within three years, but grow, during that period^ and be 
restored to its former luxuriance; It is easy to conceive, that 
though it m^y haVe been very much mutilated^ it may be 
preserved by being treated in the same manner. The pirocess 
consists in removing the diseased and unsound parts by cut*' 
ting to the quick with a sharp knife^ and then immediately 
applying the above composition with a brush to the wound. 

Thiscomposition, (siays theauthor), is preferable to the mix^ 
ture of clay and cow-dung, which is used in grafting. My 
experiments in this respect, have not been successful, as not 
one out of more than two dozen has .succeeded. In fact^ its 
Calcareous causticity, cannot fail of absorbing the moisture 
which is necessary to the udion of the graft and the stock ; 
and, in my opinion, it is precisely this very quality^ which- 
makes it so serviceable in curing the wounds of trees. 

It is a pity to see prejudice triumph over ingenious inven^ 
tlonsi The mixture of turpentine^ wax^ and rosini .the use of 
which was so strongly recommended by Miller, the oracle o€ 
English gardening, (Gard. Diet. Art; Grafting.) has now 
Remained buried in oblivion for more than half a century. It 
have substituted instead of it, one more simple, by combining 
\vith a given quantity of rosin, about one-fourth part of taU 
low; this mixture has the advantage of cleanliness, expedi« 
tion, and cheapness. It must be moderately melted on a 
chafing dish-, and then applied with a wooden spatula er spoon 
to the grafts; it will completely defend them against small 
worms, and the efi'ects of the sun and the frosty and the other 
inclemencies of the weather^ 1 have now used it for a, long 
time with complete success. It is worth while to inform the 
reader) that when this mixture is warmed often, it will be ne- 
cessak'y to add more tullow occasionally; as otherwise it 
would be subject to fall ofi^* in scales, and sometimes to detach 
itself entirely^ and thus make the graft fail. 

The following is the substance of Forsyth's receipt^ which^ 
besides other advantages^ has procured liim a grant of 6oooli 
from the parliament of Great Britain. 

Take a bushel of fresh cow-dung, half a bushel of the rub* 
bish of olU buildings, (that of ceihng is preterable), such as 
old slacked lime and chalk, half a b<isher of wood ashes, and 
^e tiSt^eiilli part of a bushel of sand from a quarry or ^ river* 
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^hest Chree Uit ingredients must be well sifted befbnsmiiW 
^hem. Incorporate the whole ^gether with a spade, and then 
beat it with a flat board, till the composition being well di- 
luted be rendered as fine as plastef for ceilings. 

Reduce it to the consistence chT paint rather tbick^ by pouii^ 
ing upon it a sufficient Quantity of urine and soap-suds, and 
apply it in that state ; sprinkle then upon it wood-asheir 
mixed with a sixth part of burned bones ptihrerfsed^ mit of a 
tin box in the shape of a pepper-box, tili the surface be en^ 
tirely incrusted with it. The spring is the most favoarable 
season for this operation. It will be proper to examine the 
application from time to time^ to reffair it ifl case it should 
hdre fallen off. 

There are but few individuals who want to provide them* 
selves with so large a quantity of this specific. With a view 
lo reduce it according to exigencies, and to facilitate the 
making of it« I will give an account of my own process. 

I got sand from a quarry, and whiting, to be grottnd in the 
same manner as is done for paint $ I had them both sifted, as 
lirell as the ashes, and each of them put separately ; after* 
wards I had a glass full of sand emptied into a large pail, add-< 
ing to it eight times as much whiting, eight times as much 
ashes, and sixteen times as much cow-dung ; these Ingredients 
were then mixed together with the hand, till they werejper-i 
fectly incorporated, and laid by in a vessel on pur|M>se. The 
quantity which is occasionally wanted, is drawn from if, and 
diluted with urine and soap-suds* I have followed the samtf 
proportion about the ashes and pulverised bones, having 
mixed them together ifl a bottle by snaking it, as I filled it gra* 
dually. 

In case some of the bark of the trunk should haVe been 
foken away, the piece itself may be replaced^ which method^ 
I believe, was first contrived by Mr. Bucknall ; the bark of 
another less valuable part of the same tree, or even that of 
another of the same species, may be substituted, and in botjl 
cases, the wound having been previously well cleaned, it 
jtnust be adjusted to it, and laid even with jt in its whole cir«* 
eumference, and kept close to it with a strong ligature for 
three weeks or a month ; the wound is then so perfectly cured 
that there hardly remains any scar. The only disadvantage I 
know of, attending this remedy, is, that it cannot be practised 
but when the sap allows the bark to detach itself irom the 
arood. 
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CHAPTER VI 



4t,what Distance 4ppl^ ^^tes tlught to ie pianUd—The Atukor^s XuU^ 
That of UilksT'^ufettnm 4rawnjrm the Pertpiratuui qf Trees, 

It is an error to plant too closely, as the same effects resnlt 
from it for the whole, as for the individual. High groiHid^ 
which want shelter, and declivities which are unfit fpr the 
pfough, are nearly the only places calculated for such a pfac« 
tiOB. The best rule, in my opinion, for grounds advantage^ 
jOUsly situated, is to pla.ce the apj^le trees in the form of aring| 
^Ipwing but one row round a middle-si^d field, and to havm 
fhem at the distance of two perches a^id a half from eacb 
(Other. 

MiUef thinks that a distance of a hundred feet is not too 
much ^ ' the following are the reasons with which he sppport^ 
kisopmion: — f' It may, perhaps, seem straoge to some pcji^ 
^QMf that I should recopuBieiid the allowing ^ m^uch dlstai^^ 
fp the tr^s in an orchard, beca^se a small piece pf ground 
will admit of very few trees when planted in this method ; 
but they will please to observe, that when the trees are grown 
^ip, they wiil produce a great deal more fruk thi|n twice the 
pumbcr of tree$y whei) planted closf^ and will be vastly bette^ 
ta«ted^ the tr^esj when plaf:ed at ^ large disjtance^ never 
being in so much danger of blightjjijg as io close plantatiposy 
as has been observed in Herefordshire, the great county for 
prchards, where they find that orchards so planted, as that 
the air is pent up among the trees, the vapours which arise 
from the damp of the ground^ collect the heat of the sun, and 
reflect it in steams so as to cause what they call a fire blast, 
which is the most hurtful tp theif fruit ; and this is most fre<% 
quent when fhe orchards are planted to the south sun.'* 

The perspiration of trees, especially when they put out their 
leaves, is a tact which has been known for a long time.* The 
efiluvia, or attenuated substances^ which they exact, and 



* logenbouse, Diihaniel> Rosier^ Ma^tUn. 
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which excite in us the sensation of smell, show that these paiw 
tides, which may be considered with regard to the tree as fe, 
culent matter, sometimes extend their influence to an astonish, 
ing distance.* Nature, by rejecting them, plainly proves 
that they are baneful tp vegetation. On this account, tree^ 
vehich have been planted by themselves in a favourable situa- 
tion, have almost in every case a finer appearance, and their 
timber is more perfect than that of such as grow in forests. 
Whenever any of the latter acquire strength, they cause the 
contiguous ones to perish, that they may at the same time find 
room to extend their roots and get rid of the effluvia which 
incommode them. A clump of trees will often shoot up to a 
great height ; the reason is, that the trees being in part de- 
prived of nourishment of the atmosphere, hardly receive the 
ii^ht but at top ; this element being equally necessary to the^r 
own growth, and causing the greenness of the leaves. But 
this portion of light not being sufficient to keep them healthy, 
they gradually decay, the lateral branches are withered up, 
and the trunk, by being deprived of the ge'nial influence of 
the sun, becomes weak and slender. 

But to draw son\e infeirences from the principles which we 
have just laid down : — The more the bbug^hs are liable to' bend 
down an4 assume a horizontal direction, as is commonly the 
case with those of the apple tree, a^ the g:reater distance ouj^ht 
the plants to be placea ffom each other. By such a practice 
they are more exposed to receive the mild heat of the sun^ 
and to enjoy a wholesome air, and their fruit ripens betten 
The grass under is of a better quality^ and when the ground 
is sown for grain, it produces better and more plentiful crops. 
There is also another advantage attending it, which is, tha^ 
when the trees have got old, and yield but an indifferent pro- 
duce, anorchard may be replanted without any inconvenience, 
by plaeing the young trees between every other of the old 
ones, and in afevy years be renewed. - 



* We are assured by vovagers of credit, that in their passage to the East 
Indies, they have distinctly smelled the tromttic scents of Ccvloa at the 
distance of more than fifty miles. 
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CHAPTER Vir, 



0/tke Soil and ExpMint fM$t JkvourabU to the AppU Tree-^A Cmjtei 
ture hoqf to procure Fruit evtry Ytar — How to destroy the Moss and 
Insects, 
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It is tbe opinion of many experienced growers* that the toil 
favourable to broom (genista) is in this climate that, which it 
best adapted to the apple tree. A poor, dry, "and graVeilVg 
soily improves the nature of the fruit, and what is lost in 
quantity is more than amply made up by the quality. 

By distributing the trees in a variety of situations, it is pos- 
sible to secure crops at very different periods. Often will it 
be a plentiful year in one spot, when, in consequence of the 
ordinary variation of the seasons, there is a failure in all othep 
situations. Though the apple tree ames well enough with 
most situations, provided it is sheltered from the sudden gtrsts 
of high winds, yet a south and south-east aspect are the best 
exposures for an orchard i this is what is almostalways to be 
seen on the slope of a sheltered hill, where one has taken care 
to plant such varieties as blossom late ; there the spring sun 
dissipates, in a short time, the ^cws and fogs of the morning, 
and the atmosphere warmed bv it$ rKraptJon, sheds for the re« 
mainder of the i^y % gentle heat, ian4 f^^ ^ ^^^S >vhile pro- 
serves the tender tissue qf the blossom. The east winds being 
dry, and seldom violent, po-operates till the seaioa is further 
advanced, to retard* by its chillness, the formation of fruit. 

It is not generally desirable, that the crops should be very 
plentiful, as, besides that they are inferior in price^ and almost 
always in intrinsic value, it is then that the grower is drawn intQ 
most tppuble and expense; it is then his interest to endeaYOMT 
to procure moderate ones each year. Might he not be ai.bl^^ to 

Fain this point by putting off the pfoduce of the appl<» trees? 
think that this Is not inipossible. The flowers which adori^ 
our garden shrubs in the spring, may be delayed till the au* 
tumn. The rose bush which scatters around its fragrance in 
l^e former season} if it is deprived pf its leaves, it will reserve 



it for the latter. Thia takes place, If I am not mistaken^ witK 
, respect to the fruit of the raspberry ; some yarieties of that 
plant bear spontaneously in autumn, and I think that all might 
do the same with proper care and attention. Nature is atten- 
tive to the different species, and never ceases to occupy itself 
with contriving the means of theii' re-production. By destroyr 
ing the blossom of a plant, which, like the apple tree, most 
commonly bears every other year, might i( not be possible to. 
put back itsxrop very often to the subsequent year ? I conjee* 
ture it ; I do i^ot dare to warrant it, having not yet made any 
experiments of the kind.^ 

Happily the misletoe, which is so common amp.ng our neigh- 
1)|i|urs9 has not yet shown itself upon our tree5;'t' they are, 
however, attacked with the mosS| which does them an infinite 
4eal of harm ; the cutting, as being weaker, suffers more than 
the seedling. It may 1>e destroyed by throwing, in damp wiiu 
ter weather, wood or sea«weed ashes, or pulverised quick lime^ 
pver the branches ; by washing the trunk with fresh lye, such 
as is used in washing, and after it has been laid on with ashes, 
by cleaning it with a coarse cloth or a handful of straw. In 
f his manner the trunk becomes perfectly smooth, and the in- 
jects perish which were lodged in the external crevice^ and 
gnawed the bark, together with the eggs which in the spring 
would have produced some other insects. It will be sufficieiKl 
6>r the most part> to repeat this operation once every thr^e or 
four years. 

. The lye, being rendered more -caustic by being boiled with 
quick lime, in nearly the same proportion as tnat of ashes^ 
when injected with a garden engine into the branches of the 
peach tree, destroys the aphis. This o.peration, when per<f 
formed about the end of autumn, annihilates the future gene-; 
ration of that destructive insect. This may be done on all 
«orts of trees, and, it is probable, that the birds most often at* 
tack the young buds^ out with the view of feeding on the 
grubs which are lodged in their tender cellulas. 

■ II.I.. M ■!■ ■ «l ll.ll^l M I ■■■Ill II I.. • I I Ml ... .1 

^ I hope Che reader wilt indulgently xeceiye these conjectures, as tl^ey 
have no other object t)iaii the adfancement of rural economy, even if fu- 
ture experimentf shoolil deinomtmte them to have been erroneous. Ffooi 
the increase o( nikae in o^r orchards within these few ^reart, they may now 
be looked upon as the chief ^nd most important part of our laaded propasty. 
Sesides the advantages we derive from the cider, the trafhc in iE^les and 
pfars already gives room to expect the. most favourable results $ may then 
such powerful $uid interested motives determine our farmers to cpocentnici 
^(leir industry on these selid bases, rather than buoy up thesnselve^ with 
the hope's of speculations foreign to. their situation in life, and at all time* 
doubtful^ but whichi at the end of the war with the continent, would in*' 
fallibly be overturned in the course of a few weeks ! 

f After the publication of this work, the author discovered one soVittrf^ 
instance of the misletoe in the island^ but thl^ can hard J y invalidate the as- 
sertion in the text. 
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CHAPTER vm, 



Pf the Pear Tftt far Perry-^Rt^arks m tk^ Cultivatton if Pettc^ 

Trees, &c. 



From the many fine pear trees q^ the pi^rry sort9y which art 
scattered here and there in our ^elds, it h prqbable, th^it m 
most districts, they would succeed perfectly w^lU Without 
pretending to exclude the cultivation of applip trees, that of 
pear trees would have its own advantages } xstv That its pro- 
puce is more regular, and that the varieties proper for perry 
^e highly esteemed ; andly, That the liquor is sooner fit for 
use; s^dly, That the pear tree commonly bears ^hen the 
apple tree fails ; 4thlyy Tiuit it lasts at least three tinies as 
^ng $ ithlyi That though it be generally larger, it withstands 
the winds better; 6thly, That fogs, high winds, and hoar 
frosts, seldom ii^ure its blossom, and tha| there is hardly any 
jLhing besides hail that hurts the fruit; Tthly, That, finsiUy^ 
by this mean^ old orchards n^y be renewed, when the soil is 
exhausted for apple trees* 

Plants seldom or never succeed, when they replace imme- 
diately others of their own species. Nature seems to have 
prescribed this law to tre^ps as well as to garden vegetables.* 

* It It', pekli^pt, at mush owing to the exhaotted state of pUnts as that 
of the toil, thtC the email salk of most of our oakt it to be attri bu ted. It is 
probable that the mhabitfntt of this island, have, traweat of mind, confined 
themsehres to rainBg the iadigefKMt tdrtf. It it, htHverer cert4in, that in 
JBogland and Fmacc» where, from the extent tf those couocrics, the na- 
meiout varieties of this kiad are better able to crott themselves, th« timber 
grows infinitely stronger* I cannot atuibute to any other cause this effect, 
which Is so striking in an intermediate country like this> where the soil, 
the situations, and the shelter, teem to ofter all that is requisite for the 
most ample display of vegetation. Proprietors then who interest them- 
oelVes in the improvement of timber, and the well being of future genera* 
ttons, will tow acoriit, and traasplsat tetect yoaog oaks from foreign coun- 
tries, with the view of fctrienag among «t the majettyof that monarch of 
the woodi- There exitts. ia thii rctpeet. a perfect aai logy between the 
' • • ' } '' ' ■ There 
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There is a re'markable instance of it in peach tree* on tspa^ 
liers. When they are planted in good and new grounds, they 
are for the most part luxuriant and fruitful; while on the 
contrary, those ttiat succeed them become stunted, and 
scarcely bear any thing. This is the case, more or less, with. 
all old gardens. It is to be supposed^ that this defect arisen 
from the species itself. 

As trees ^re a genus, they contain many species, which, by 
appropriating to themselves their own suitable support, may 
come to perfection one after another, in the same manner a^ 
the different sorts of grain, wt)ea varied with judgment, suCt 
cessively produce plentiful crops for several years in the same 
iield without additional manure. 

« It is by the adoption of this advantageous practice, (says 
the author of Annotations on the French Georgics), that the 
>']^mings, the Brabuntese, the Swiss, the Alsatians, f^nd, 
above all, the English, have raised their agriculture to a de- 
gree of perfection unknown to the rest of Europe ; that they 
have been able to raise, one after another, on the same soil, 
and always with success^ a great number qf vegetables of dif- 
ferent species and natures, and have established a course of 
crops as the basis of rural economy.^' 

It follows then» that peach trees may ve^y properly replace 
each other^ provided the one has been budded on the plum tree, 
and the other on the almond, or t^tefrfrxas because it is the stock, 
^Citi which the graft has b^en intrusted, whic^ sucks up from' 
the earth the juices with whiqh it supports it. Peach trees 
may. be grafted uppn each other, or on tne apricot, the plum, 
or tiiealmpnd ; tne li^^ter two are generally preferred^^ princi- 
pally, I think, because they are stronger: the English choose 
the plum, and the French the aln\ond. The inequality her 
tween them, is, in all probability, not very striking, unless it 
be owing to tlie climate; a consideration, which,^ in this in- 
termediate country, cannot have much weight. It is also 
well known, that the plum tree throws out lateral roots, and 
that the almond is top-rooted; and'thus, when the soil is ex- 
hausted for the former, it is in some measure new for the lat- 
ter. By planting the almond after the plum tree in the place 
intended for the peach, it will establisn a still more decided, 
difference in the relative characteristic of the roots of the two 
Stocks. The almond, which has not been transplanted, wiU 
then shoot its roots deeper, and a luxuriant yegets^tion will 
lay the foundations of a future plentiful produce. 

The almond, when budded in the nlonth of August, or 
sometimes later, succeeds better than atan earlier period ; the 
sap being then too abundiaiit, is liable to drown the eye or 
bud ; gum is also subject to form itself^ s^nd the jirocess is 



T egecable and animal kingdom, ts it it by judicious uniont in each> that the. 
one and the other are procured in the highest perfection. The most flou- 
rishing breeds will degenerate, unless care is occMioqally taken to cross th»ni 
again. , , 
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f urer of success, by putting it off till the lateness of tlie sea* 
son has diminished the vigour of the tree. With a view to 
prevent the inconveniencies resulting from the ordinary pracr 
tice, as soon as the bud is well taken^ the stock must be cut 
two or three inches above it ; as, by this means, it will be 
preserved, and excitefi to devetope itself. 

When the peach tree is budded on the almond, it acquires 
strength sooner than when it is budded on the plum tree, 
while the borders reap an evident advantage from it by not 
having their manure exhausted to no purpose, in supporting 
the suckers of the latter. I ptrfied out lasi year suckers fronn 
the same plum tree at ifive different times, all of them almos^t 
as strong as those which are commonly used in transplanting. 
Whenever this stock is to be used, it should have been raisedi 
from a kernel} as it becomes finer, and throws oqt fewer shoots, 
|l)an that which is raised from a sucker. 

The principles which I have just explained, In the cultiva- 
tion of the peach, are applicable to that of the nectarine and 
apricot. Be it as it may, the practice of raising different tree^ 
after each other, is, independently of any hypothesis;^ adapted 
to all circumstances. 
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CHAPTER 13^, 



p/tke Mums of wkiffrhig Trees fruUful^Jm A^sirsci of M. JLnm^V 
E^cpcrimeiUs on the Snbject-:-How to Cure tke Canker^^Wkat it ^^ 
PrtMcipif^Ja/irettce draw from \h Prodicr rtf^tnumiti^ 

The crops are tbe chief object in raising fruif tre^ft; them 
^re several expedients in use to make them bearj there arq 
9ome trees which, from a natural defect, are condemned to a 
perpetual barrenness, an4 are incapable of yielding any pro- 
fluce. The unfruitfulne^s pf others, arising from causes essea. 
tially different in themselves, makes it impossible to pi'e^cribe 
a mode of treatment adapted to all cases. Sometimes they 
have been made to bear by making a hole to the heart with 2^ 
' borer, and then <^topping it up with a peg, by splitting tfie 
trunk Ipngit^idinaily, by suppressing some of the roots, &c. 
These are violent, and often destrucive metho^^y and which 
it would be difficult to refer to any so)id and established prin- 
ciple. In other respects, as nature trouble^ itself but little in 
the vegetable, and still less so in the animal kingdom, witK 
the secondary object of propagating the species, at the time it 
forms the individual; it will ^eldom a]low the^e means to be 
had recourse to, before the trees are come to thej^ full growth. 
They must, at least, be suffeifed to attain a certain degree of 
strength, before they can be expected to produce plentiful 
crops. Such as bear young, remain slender, exhaust thc^m* 
selves, and disable themselves from bearing afterwards. 

From the circumstance of there iiot being foiind, in this 
island, any calcareous substance, except that of a few shell 
fish (which is but trifling), i( i^ a long tinie since, that some 
agriculturists would have concl^ded, ^friori^ that lime would 
be our best manure.* 

The fact is no longer problematical. It may be laid down 

Jy ' ■ ■■ '— " ' ■ " ■ " - ■■■■ ■■ . m m I I.I 

* 

* Rliogue, otherwise called the rustic Socrates, lays it down as a prin- 
ciple, that the best manures are such as difler most from the nature of the 
soil, i believe that this idea is just. In 8U[^port of this theory, 1 will state 
li^^cc, Qf which our cultiTators may avai^ theinselTCS. 

from 



trotn nwtntroi^ instarkxs, without any fezt of boing mi^taken^ 
that quick Hme buried in small quantities about the end of 
autumn^ a ftw feet from the trunk df trees nearly come to 
their full strength, is an improtement which wilt seldom fail 
to increase their produce, or to determine it, when it is not 
yet decided. Unless the cause of unfr^itfulness be vef'y ob- 
vious, a wise cultivator will first make a trial of this method. 
Which,, at any rate, is innocent, before he has recourse to 
measures, which, instead of being serviceable to his trees^ 
might end in their destruction. Some use may also be made 
bf wood and sea-weed ashes, of sea.weed itself, of dung^ road 
dirt, &c. taking, however, the above firecaution of burying 
these substances at the proper season, at a certain distance 
from the trunk. There is, besides, anotlter practice, which is^ 
to lay bare the large roots in the winter, and let them be ex- 
posed to the frost. Some persons who have tried it speak of 
it in high terms. 

We are indebted to the investigation of the famous Buffbn 
for another process. Which, having been since evinced by the 
successful experiments of M. Lancry,* and uniting in itself 
many signal advantages, has, of late years, acquired extensive 
celebrity on the continent. It must, however, be used with 
caution, as otherwise it might endan^r the life erf the tree. 
T<^ convey a right linderstaiuiing of his method, and to guard 
against the abuse which mi^ht be made of it, I shall subjoin a 
sununary detail of the principles on which it is founded. 

It has long been received as a fact, that the sap circulates 
alternately in two opposite directions, ascending mostly 
through the bark in the spring, and descending in the same 
laaoner towards the earth after midsummer. A reason that 
seems to decide in favour of its flowing up and down, is, that 
trees divested all around of their bark in a horizontal direc. 
tion, were it only a foot long, can seldom survive the opera'< 
tion more than two years; the distance being suffitient to 
preclude the lip, or extremity of the upper bark, from the 
fiossibility of effecting a re-union vtith the lower bark. Buf. 
fon, having observed that trees upon the decline more fre- 
quently bore fruit than others of the same species, concluded^ 
that, by shortening the distance between the bark, so as ti> 
bring upon them only a slight degree of tiansvent decay, it 
would probably contribute to their becoming fruitful. He 
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Last autumn, two adjoining fields in St. Saviour's parish, as equal as poi- 
^bls in tiM, depth' of soil, and expoKure, were manured after a crop of part- 
nips. There were spread on the former field ten cart-loads of dung, and 
two cart*loads of sea- weed ashes; and on the latter, tea cart*Ioads of dungp 
and one cart-load of lime ; they were then ploughed up and sown in the lik« 
qiafmer, with the same kind and the same quantity of wheat. I afterwards 
examined both at the time of harfost, and I ascertained, that the latter 
field had the advantage over the other, In ibe proportion of above ojse-third 
in the quantity and quality of the grain, as well at in the strength of th^ 
reed. I cai^iot attribute this difference to any thiflfg else than the lime. 
' * SncyclopedU Metbodiqusi Art, Bourreil. 

accordingly 
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dccordin;giy fuurid, that, by reducing it to a sinall ahmilar 9e* 
cbitication^ they bore plentifnlly. M. Lancry having con- 
ftnned the positions of Bufibny and added to it mariy experi- 
ments of his own, ascertained that fruit obtained in this man-* 
ner, is considerably larger and ripens sooner by nearly three 
%vecks, than tliat from the spontaneotis production. 

It is evident, that nature forsakes, in a great measure, the 
part above which the operation has been performed, from the 
tree in almost every instance striking shoots below the wound. 
Tiie practice we arc now treating of, must therefore be limited 
to such trees, as arc of a competent age, and only to a certain 
number of their branches; It is also so far from superseding 
the beneficial application of manure, that it more particularly 
requires it as the trcd remains exhausted b^ a preternatural 
exertion. . , " . 

The result of M. Lahcry*8 practice, is: 

1st. That the operation is applicable to e^ery species of- 
fruit trees, but is more advantageous to vines, as the wood 
shoots freely, and requires to be often renewed. 

andly. That the best season to perform it in, is early in the 
spring, but may^ however, be done oTccasionall^ in a more ad- 
vanced state of regetation. 

jrdly. That in order to have the wound closed np in the' 
course of the year, a circumstance very essential to' the re- 
storation of the tree from its temporary languor, the annular 
decortication should not in general exceed in length one-third 
of an inch. 

4thlyi That the hark should be perfectly straped off frdm- 
the woody substance. 

5thly. That if the tree should not produce fhiJt the same 
year the operation has been pertbrmcd,- it certainly will on the 
subsequent. 

The apple and pear trees of the tender varieties, which are 
subject to canker^ or lose by mortification during the winter 
tJie shoots of the preceding summer, bear fruit but seldom, 
and even then, it is of a bad quality. It will be of little avail 
to prune oft' the branches as they get cankered, because the 
succeeding ones perish like those which had preceded them. 
I will now describe a mode of treatment against this disorder,- 
which has never yet failed me. As it Restores the health of 
the tree, it excites it to shoot out new woodj and in a few 
years makes it bear plentifully. The following instances will 
enable the reader to judge of its efficacy^ 

About twelve years ago, I had a standard pear tree^ of the, 
sort, called here little St. Michael, which had been planted 
from sixteen to eighteen years in a good soil.- It had been: 
grafted on a free stock, but its boughs were so cankered^ that 
it seldom bore, in the best years, more than live or six 
wretched pears, tough, and full of crevices. After having, at 
several intervals, attempted to cure it to no purpose, by re- 
trenching the decayed parts, I ventured at length to cut off 
its top, having often observed, that forest treci which hudt 

been: 
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been lopped ih the common way almost neVer cankered \Y\6^i 
event was answerable to my expectations. From tliat peving 
it has not only thrown out vigorous shoots, without ha'^^^ 
now any branch cankeredi but it has produced the best 
finest fruit of the kind, that I have ever eaten, and in such » 
plenty, that last autumn it did not produce less than two 
bushels. Having experienced a succession of similar fortunate 
attempts, I have. acquired so much confidence in this remedy, 
that I apply it now to all the trees which show the least symrp- 
torn of that disorder, without making any distinction between 
apple and pear trees; I take carej however, that they should 
have been planted where they arre to remain, for three or fotif* 
years before, that the root may have had time to strengthen 
itself, and be enabled. to afford the trunk a plentiful nourish^ 
ment^ and make it put forth healthy shoots; grafts have even 
been made use of, taken from the tree I have just mentiorfefl, 
without the ones which were propagated from it, having ever 
after shown any sign of canker. - . 

Having extended this principle to two vines, which bore' 
almost nothing, they had the next year five bunches of grapes* 
on some of the twigs, four on some of the others, and three oit^ 
the least. I have loppedi under the same circumstances,' 
pear trees^ grafted on the quince, which had been planted more 
than twelve years^ but which, three years after the operation*' 
were become stronger than they were before, and which have 
at present all the appearances of perfect health. An old, bar- 
ren pear tree, grafted on a free stock, in some measure made 
young again by this practice, is become fruitful. I have 
equally succeeded on* a golden pippin. As the improvement 
of the tree^ and alniost a moral certainty of its future fruitful, 
ness, afford an ample recompence for the delay in its produce, 
it will be prudent to have rather recourse to this method, ihait 
to plant another, the success of which must then be always 
doubtful. 

A proof that this process, when judiciously executed, is far 
from being hurtful, is, thajt the tree shoots, and generally 
keeps its leaves later in the season than others of the same 
kind. 

It may be asked, what is the principle of cariker ? The sola-' 
tion of this question would be as curious to the naturalist, as 
it would be important to the cultivator; but this, 1 believe, 
has not yet been satisfactorily done. 

It is probable that this disorder is occasioned by many 
causes independent of each other, such as a cold and exhausted 
soil, a poor gravel, a too close clay, the extreme dampness of 
the ground, the want of shelter, and the like ; but what seems 
to me to be the chief cause of it, and the nwst common, is the 
oldness of tlie varieties; this being equally the case With f?liit 
trees that have gum, and with such as have not. It is very 
seldom that this disorder attacks forest trees, and when it does^ 
it is easy to trace the occasion of it to sojne of the sources 1 
have just i^entioned; moreover, they are not raised, or at 

lea»t 
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least they ought not to be raised, with the excS^lon of a Very 
small mimber, by grafting. As nature renews them at eaeH 
generation by means of sefds^ there exists a resuurkable uni« 
formity in the 8iiaf>e» the taste, and the size, of their fruit; 
making allowances, however, for the difference resulting from 
the mixture of the impregnating suljstiktices they derive froxll 
each other, the variety ofsituationss, of climate, and of soil. 

Although fruit trees aire, in many respects^ subject to the 
tome laws as forest trees, yet, when the varieties of the 
former are distinguished by any very excellent produce, the^ 
are proportionably sought after, and, With the view of re^ro^ 
ducing them, recourse is theh had to graftingi This is the 
reason, that among apples, the nonpareille, the golden pipping 
and the pearmain> are so often to be met with ; and among 
pears, the culmar, the bearr^, and the chanmonteK Nature is so 
copious in all its productions^ that probably there were never 
found any two of these varieties, or of any others, which weire 
precisely the same, and that the difference observable anion^ 
those ot the same kind, is owing .to the soil, the situation, and 
Ihe trees themseltes, which, in a few years, cliange in a grea^ 
measure the peculiar characteristic of the fruit |^ they all iii 
time become exhausted, they /decay, and are attacked by the 
canker. Now the following account is that in which, I think^ 
tliat this disorder occasions the loss of fruit trees. 

As it is the property of heat to dilate bodies^ and that of 
cold to contract them, it follows, that during the summer, 
the channels of vegjetable productions being expanded, the 
nourishing juices will freely circulate into them, and excite 
them to throw out shoots. On the contrary, in the winter^ 
these channels, which were already too contracted, being 
drawn closer, they are disabled from performing their func^ 
tions, the course of the sap is checked^ and its passage being 
obstructed to the -parts farthest from the trunk, where nature 
is least active, it is obliged to flow back into the parts which 
are nearest to it. This is the reason, that, in the first stage of 
this disorder, the extremities of the branches being deprived 
of nourishment, get slender, dry up, and die. If trees, when 
in this state, are transplanted into a better soil, and especially 
if the temperature is a few degrees warmer, they recover 5 but 
the remedy which I have just recommended, concentrates for 
a certain time> in the roots and trunk the nourishment which 
was intended to liave made the top grow, which has been 
lopped off. The beneficial effect of this operation on the tree, 
is, that it acquires by it new vigour, that it supplies its former 
boughs with others stronger and better grown; and, lastly, 
that the sap being of a better quality, is more likely to con- 
vert itself into fruit. 



• There are commonly reckoned three varieties of the bearre 5 the grevj 
the red, and the green : Miller assures us, that he has often met with all 
three on the Same bough. 1 am convinced, that an attentive observer 
toight say as much of maay other sorCSi apples ai well is pears. 

Whcji 
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Whf n, after (Tiis treatment, the tree puts forth in the spring 
•nly one strong and luxuriant shoot, one may then reckon that 
it will be crowned with complete success. When there ap- 
pear many shoots, it will be proper to allow all those which 
are above the graft to strengtnen themselves during the first, 
and sometimes even during the second, year. As the leaves 
contribute considerably to the support of trees, and with 
respect to them, perform the same functions as the lungs do In 
animals, it will not be right to begin pruning them before the 
foUowing.spring, By d^ng it too soon, there would be a risk 
of causing a revolution, which would be dangerous to the ve- 
getable economy. 

As nature has assigned founds, as we have just seen, and 
those too narrow enough to the duration of varieties, there 
exists a point, no doubt, Ippyond which it would be in vain to 
flatter oneself to prolong their vigovir. Birt, among such a$ 
are not yet perfectly worn out, it is possible, after the above 
practice, to restore many individual trees, which would other- 
wise have been consumed witii canker, and have remained 
barren. 

It may be added as a corollary, that It is a better practice to 
graft three or four years after the trees have been planted in . 
the orchard, than to do it in the nursery. They s^uffifr less 
frpm it, are not so subject to 9,ankcrj and bear more aq(J better 
fruit. 
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C!HAPTER 2^, 



How ^ protect the Blossom of Fruit Trees against the Fro^ — DifirenH 
Ways of securing tkm against Caterpillars* 

Unfortunate circumstances will sometimes happen^ 

/When all the precautions we can take, will not prevent the 

loss of our crops. There are, howeveif certain expedients, by 

ineans of which it is possible to correct some of the inclemencies 

of the weather. 

The Chevalier De Bininbery, Counsellor of State of Bo- 
hemia, having surrounded the trunks of several trees with 
$traw ropes, one or the ends of whicli rested in vessels fufl of 
water, obscived that the ropes, by acting as conductors of the 
cold, had preserved the t>Iosbjni, o:ie night that all the other 
trees in the neighbourhood had lost their's through the in- 
tenseness of the frost ; having afterwards repeated this expe- 
riment several times, he assures us, that it never failed to suc- 
ceed. It is also a good practice for the protectio^n o# wal( 
trees, to cover them, during the winter, with a small masked 
net. 

The depredations of insects, will often do trees very serious 
injuries. It i« possible to prevent the mischief they would 
cause, by exposing them to the smoke of a smothered fire 
lighted to windward of .he orchard. Some cultivators of re- 
putation maintain, that, by making use of this preservative, 
plentifai crops may be obtained, in years when the neighbour, 
hood experiences a total failure. 

The caterpillar devours plants ; the apple and pear trees, 
the gooseberry bush, the thorn, and indeed, almost all sorts of 
irees are a prey to its ravages. ' " It multiplies to such a de- 
gree, (says M. De La Laure)J^ that one may see two genera- 
tions of it yearly, unless care is taken to destroy it. Every 
female lays from three to four hundred eggs, whence are 
lutched as many caterpillars, which multiply in the same 

progressiouj^ 
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progressioni so that a single one may in one year be the mo* 
ther of more than a million of individuals of her own species. 
This prodigious fruitfulness shows the necessity of attending 
to the destruction of these insects, which are capable of ra^ 
vaging all our fruit trees." 

It is a fortunate ciraiinstancc for the cider gr6wer» that the 
caterpillar serves for food to many sorts of birds. The ashes - 
and smoke gf sea-weed, tar water, the decoction, the powder, 
and smoke of tobacco, flower of sulphur, quick lime, and 
plaster of Paris, pulverised, and the like, destroy it. 1 have 
been assured, that the elder with its leaves on, keeps it at a 
distance. 

There is here an additional reason for using the, composi« 
tion recommended in the Fourth Chapter, to be applied to 
youn^ trees lately transplanted, on which this insect throws 
Itself preferably to all others. 

All that I can say as to the efficacy of this composition* i*^ 
that caterpillars have never attacked those apple and petr 
trees of mnCf to which U had been applied. 
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CHAPTER XI, 



tjf Cider Appta-^O/the Varieties qfike l^kmi^Which are tkiUstuU 
raited^What Must bt danu ta vhfrvOi tkar Qjuafiix* 



It is almost impossible to decide precisely, wjiich is the 
apple that affords the best cider. • The qualities oi this fruit^i 
as well as that of all other fruits, depend^ in a great measure, 
pn the climate, the soil, the exposure, and the a^e, of the tree. 
Some persons have extolled Tamerel bu gentilhomme/ and 
f he reastreak has enjoyed a high reputation ; but the one and 
the other are now worn out. Every thing that i^ the work of 
man impairs itself, and passes away like him. There are many 
at present, who give the preference to the Fre^ien, the Ro, 
meril, the Lucas, and the Lamey;* varieties, which, in their 
lurn, will become the victims of time. Some growers choose 
a mixture, supposing that one single kind of apples nev^ 
contains all the requisites which are proper for making cider: 
What are we then to follow ? Every one determines himself 
according to his own notions, or his experience. It is, how. 
ever, observable, that generally, cider made from sweet ap* 
pies, is not brisk $ that souf apples give a harsh taste, (thougn^ 
were I to judge according to some experiments I have ipaaCj^ 
ivith a view of ascertaining the fact, 1 should be inclined to 
think, that the latter gives cider a degree of perfection abovf 
all other fruits,) that the bitter and the bitter-sweet yield, 
for the most part, a good liquor; that the best tasted apples 
do not comnioniy afford the best ; and that late fruits, with a 
tew exception^, contain the most vinous juice. 

The principal recent varieties, are the only ones that de- 
serve to be raised; it is losing both time and trouble to culti- 
vate the old ones : we should be directed, in our choice, by 



* Thest ar« ill varieties of swtet and bitter apples peeallar to tbe 
iikuirf. 
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locat circumstances. A variety, which may be advantaceoui 
in a particular soil and exposure, is, perhaps, worth but little 
in any other ; let it be, if it is possible^ drawn from the farm # 
Vfhen it can be done conveniently, it would be desirable to 

ftlant the seedling in the orchard, and let it produce its own 
ruit; if it was good, it would become a valuable acquisition; 
if not, the change which the tree would then undergo to bear 
better^ would only 6ccasion a delay of short duration. 

It is to be wished, that there should he published a com<b 
parative view of the apple trees of this island, in which were 
3et down. the age of each variety, its appearance, its size, its 
blossom^ and its fruitt'ulness ; its relative nomenclature in 
different districts, the taste of its fruit, its characteristics, the 
lime of its being ripe, and the quality of its juice. It would 
be very difficult to perform this task well, but it is of the 
highest importance. Till something of the kind has been 
done, the great bulk of growers will be deprived of many 
Xare varieties, which are aaturally to be met with among s# 
jpneat a fiumben 
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CHAPTER Xir. 



Pf Strling tit Appta—Oftht Grinding of Trtmg/i-Jkat~-0/Siaidi, 

Ir the pleasant taste of cider depends on the nature of the 
fniir» yet it acquires its highest de^ee of excellence, when it 
is maae after a process combiniug just and appropriate rules 
of art. 

In the first place, the sorting of the app|cs is of too mnch im- 
portance to be entrusted to children. The 'grower would be 
almply indemnified of the expense, if he allowed moderate 
wages to persons 'capable of paying it a proper attention ; the 
fruit whicli is in.any way rotten« must be set aside ; as to make 
a very good liquor, the apples should be in the best condition ; 
they should be ground when they are fully ripe, taking care, 
however, not to mix the unripe with the ripe ones. The success 
of the work depends, in a great measure, on the fermentation, 
and that which would result from this mixture would be imper- 
fect. As the saccharine part of fruit is the last to detach 
itself, it is better to let it get over ripe than to use it before U 
is come to maturity. In the former case, the cider pressed 
from over ripe fruit, is commonly destitute of tartness, but is 
free from any bad taste ; while, in the latter case, it becomes 
so harsh and sour, that it is scarcely drinkable. 

It wou!d be to no purpose to mix the rotten with the un- 
ripe fruit, in the hope that they would mutually correct each 
other, as both softs are defective from the same cause ; the 
liquor of the rotten, as well as that of the unripe, is not sus- 
ceptible of sufficient fermentation ; to obtain a sufficient one^ 
the fruit must be in a state to produce mucilage. As the 
mixture of the rotten and unripe contains but little alcohol oc 
spirit, it is not even by itself preper to make good vinegar. 

Whoever wishes to proceed according to rules of art 
strictly just, will not defei^the grinding till the fruit exhales a 
strong rank smell y but he must seize the moment when it 

givca 
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gives the krst Symptoms of it : this smdlj which is th^ 
sequence of the complete loss otits aromatic principle^ pr 



Con' 
proves 
that the critical time is already past. 

If the stone trough should be filled toO much, some of the 
mash will run out in grinding, and if it is not sufficiently full, 
the work will go on too slowly. With a view^ therefore, of 
keeping a proper medium, and saving time, it is desirable to 
ifix in the floors above the grinder, a mill hopper of an ade- 
quate size, communicatinMrlth it by means of a pipe, through 
Which the fruit may befmtributed ^s it is wanted to be 
ground. "^ 

The ap^le juice, which is of a [)ale white at the time that it ^ 
5s pressed, shows that whien it is exposed to the actio^of. 
the air, sonit property of that fluid deepens Its colour;* the 
following experiments afibrd a proofofit;— 

Firsl experiment. -^UBxin^ cut an apple in two, I immediately' 
{covered the surface of one of the halves with a piece of 
glass, and left the other exposed to the air; theiatter almost ' 
immediately became of a yellow brov^; but the former was 
not altered twenty-four hours after, when I removed the glass* 

Second experiment, — I cut another apple, placing One of the 
parts under the receiver of an air.pump, and then pumping 
out the air as much as the machine would allow. The surface 
which had been cut, was very little altered two days after 
when I took it out. 

It is proper then to make small trough.fulh, not only with 
Respect to cleanliness, but because the mash, by being exposed 
to the influence of the atmosphere^ more easily absorbs its 
oxigen, which is the generating principle of acid, which 
heightens the colour of ground fruit, and improves its sac- 
charine quality. This practice becomes indispensable, when 
the fruit has been ground before it is quite ripe. The mash 
is sufficiently ground, when it falls gently after the whi^eli and 
detaches itselt from the sides of the troughs 

It requires to be allowed cin^to incorporate ittelf together} 
the greener the fruit was, the longer it should be left to stand | 
that of fruit fully ripe requires a space of from ten to t^elire 
hours, and the other in proportion. 

Wooden shovels are the only ones fit fer use, ilron ones being 
liable to tiurn the cider blacks ^ The malic acid, being always 
combined with an astringent principle, when it comes in con« 
tact with this metal, produces a kind of ink* 

Hill ■ - ■ I «■ ■ I iM • — ^Mni— — I I . fi^^^mJk 

« ^ 

* It is now known, that atmoipherical air, which was formerly considered 
a simple substance at an element, is itself compotioded ia this climate of 
otarljf 0*j|7 of asigcagafy of 0-7)^ of acotk g^ tad of 0-J of carbonic gM» 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



of an Improadnmt of tie Shw Trough — Compamon of the Stone Trougk, 
and tke Milt tntk CylHiien^How to makt small Cider, 



Thb rind of applf^^ n it has been ssfld beforei, is aromalicy 
ifnd the i»ced»ar6 of a^pleasant flavour i but it is impossible to 
i;rind either in common stone troughs whtc4i are made rough;' 
so as to prevent the wheel from sliding over the fruit; a cheap 
Contrivance therefore has been discovered within these fetur 
jiears to remedy this inconvenience: it is, by fTxing in^he in- 
side of the trough a circle of fellows (see Plate I.) from three 
to four feet in diameter, over which n tnindle head works^ 
tommunicating by the axlearee with the mill stone. 

This construction contains great advantages :-« 

vst. By allowing a sufficient polish to be ^iven to the trough 
and the mill stone, so as to make it impossible for it to slide, 
it necessarily exposes the rind and the kernel to their action. 

andly. It makes the operation of grinding the fruit more e^fv 
|)editious, at least by two-tbirds, without increasing the labosc 
of the horse.^ 

3rdly. By means of re-grinding the cheese, fipom which the 
best cider has been pressed out, it enables* the proprietor to- 
extract from it a good family drink ; sa that the quantity^ 
which has produced three h«gsheads^ beingsfeeped for twelve 
hours in a sufficient measure of water^ may stUi yield one of 
iniall ciderf washings. 

I * The auchar hat often had ground at his trough, which was put up on 
this |>Un, from seven to eighff busholt of apples in less than a quarter of a» 
hour. The expeoltioo resulting from that admirable machine, is, howevet^ 
IP be considered, only as a secondary object, as the liquor is bettsr» the 
Aiore time is allowed to grinding the fruit. It is onl^ in a strong year, am^ 
when the lateness of tlie season obliges one to have recourse to ak sort»«f 
means to accelerate the work; that its expedUron becomes q» object of par* 
Cicular importance. 

•^ Phillips; in bis poem on Cider, has^ s very appropsiate passage onthlii 
•object i-» 

■^ * ■ ■ ■ - Tbou^ more wise, shall steep* 

fhjf busk^ in water^ an4 ^am employ 
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Many English growers, with the view of making the xnost 
they can of the kernels and the rind, and to make the nia^ 
absorb more oxigen, grind the fruit a second time, ten or twelve 
hour« after the first trituration. This practice, in my opinion, 
is very uiseful.* 

Some persons among us now forsake the. use of the stone 
trough for that of the mill with cylirtders j Is this change use- 
ful ? The reader wiM be able to form an idea of the subject. If 
lie will but throw a glance on their respective qualities/ 

Let us then begin with those of the mill with cylinders. 

Th« place for it, does not differ essentially from that which 
is necessary for putting up a trough ; however, the mil! !s 
more compact, and the room may aerve for a stable, when the 
cider season is over; the first expense is nearly the same in 
cither case. As to quickness in the process, the mill is to tftdf 
common trough in the proportion of two to one at least, but a 
resisting body which might be among the apples, could put it 
out of order, when it is made with knives, or make it unser^ 
viceable, Avhen it is with fluted cylinders; it is possible that 
this accident may happen in the very midst of the season. 
The acid of the fruit «orrodes the iron, theoxidation of which 
is, in the. highest degree, injurious to cider; in short, after its 
ordinary construction, (susceptible of improvement no doubt), 
it hardly does any thing besides chopping the apples; their 
juice remains poor, and fermentation does not reduce the fruit, 
unless it be allowed to stand for several days. This latter 
process is not only contrary to all good rules, but in a plenti* 
ful year, would be impracticable. 

As to the trough, the repairs it requires are in no propor- 
tion with those of \he mill; when it has once been put.iii 
order, it may keep »o for generations viith the addition of a 
little cement, and be serviceable foi* ages. Besicfes, the trough 
may be applied to a number of purposes, and cultivators of 
every description uiay in cn\e way or another, derive the most 
essential advantages from it.* The delay occasiorujd in 

Thy ponderous engine, • Watvr will imbibe 
The small remains Q/9plrit, ai^d acquire 
A vinous flavour; this the peasants blithe 
Will quaff, and whistle, af thy tinkling team 
They drive, ^pd sing of Fusca^s ladiant eyes, 
Pleas'd with the medley draught.— Book ix. v. 103. 

* The trough, even in the way it is ip general fitted up, is admlraUf 
well adapted for preparing clay for masonry, pottery, bricks, mud wallsg 
ttnd the like, the process being much quicker, and the work better, tharf 
when it is dpne with the spade. Mortar made in this manner, thuu^th it 
be wetted with only one third of the water commonly used in making it, 
fashions itself sooner, is Tfwre binding, not so Ikble to crack, and is cheaper. 
Siose the author wrote this note, government hits adopted his suggestion of 
preparing mortar In a trough, for the tortiflcations now buildmg on th# 
Town Hill, near St. Hilier's, Jersey. 

Might k not be possible, by using a machine, constructed on nearly thv 
tame prmciples, to quicken considerably th£ work of kneading in bak^.^ 
ktfusesj where lar^e qua^titcs oif k^jtid must b« baked c^ily i 

grinding 



Itrlnding the fruiti is a defect which is now partty corrected iy 
the mechanism I have mentioned^ and which is applicable id 
all troughs. It seems, that the slowness of the work is more 
than made up for by the complete manner in which it is done; 
. in short, ttiry who wish to spare room, who had rather gaiii 
. On the time of making, than on th^ quality of the work ; who 
wish to have for preparing the mash ^n expeditious, though 
precarious tnachine^ rather than one of resistance^ applicable 
to several purposes, but whil-h works more slowly ; such per^ 
son^, I have no doubt, will determine their choice in favour of 
the mi 11^ 

If the trough has been some days firithout being used^ it 
should be washed, as without it, it would give an acid taste 
.to the next mash. The surest way is to rince it after each- 
mash with a few buckets of water. ^ . 

It is indispensable to employ in the construction of it| i 
ttone not calcareous, on which the acid has no effect. Xhis is 
one of the characteristics of granite; such Is the stone of the 
neighbouring small French island of Chausey, and among US| 
that of Mount Modo. The^e two kinds are perfectly adapted 
to it in this respect, as well as in that of their graio^ which is 
•uaceptible of a Sufficient polifh. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



ril/the Sftgle Screw f Mndthe Dcubit Scnw^^Ajnw Construction of thii 
iatter Press — A Mede ofripairin^ tie Head of Broken Screzos^Hy^ 
drofiatk Press. 



It would be foreign to the purpose to gWe a detail of all 
the utensils which are made u^e of in making cider j h\it as the 
single screwi and the double screw, the only presses in use 
among us, are pieces of the utmost importance, it will be pro<* 
per to give here a sketch of their respective advantages. 

The English make a great use ot the single screw. That 
press, which always acts in a direction perpendicular to its 
base, acquires an immense force by means of a nut of brass^ 
and an iron screw. After the first expense, the proprietor 
will be for a long time without being obliged to have recourse 
to any repairs, which is a consideration of great weight; it ts^ 
however, a sort of improvement very rare among us, on ac- 
count of the expense into which it draws the grower. 

Being totally made of wood, the double screw deserves the 
preference} because, in this respect, theory and practice agree 
perfectly well together. In fact, without being originally 
dearer th^n the other, it lasts as long, and augments its force, 
when it becomes most necessary to it, that is, in proportion to 
its sinking; while the single screw loses his in the same ratios 
one man can manage the double screw without adding blocks. 
The single screw wants some to be added, according to the 
degree the cheese sinks in, and requires to be raised up, when 
they are to be added ; but this is a tiresome work, and which 
Wastes time. In the former case, one screw draws assistance- 
from the other screw ; in the latter, it acts by itself. The 
former of these presses becomes stronger by the elasticity of 
the beams ; the latter works by a vis inertia, which diminishes 
every moment. 

The double screw is made still more advantageous, by join- 
ing nuts of wood strongly secured with hands of iron, ^nd 
fixed with the hinges of the s^me metal to the second beam, 

• ' at 
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At each 6Rd of which there is ao elliptical' hotk^ irhicfi jlildW! 
the screws to work easily (see Plate II.); while th* strew« 
bearing at top against the third beam, (which consists in a 
thin beam annexed to two upright ones) are JLept steady by 
fneans of pivots. ^ The nuts being moveable and rounded 
under, by allowing the second beam to descend alternately 
nearly two feet more one way than the other, the work is in a 
great measure secured against the awkwardness and Want of 
skill of the labourer. 

In the ordinary construction of this machine, there is simply 
but one power in action; instead of which, we have here lhrc# 
combined together. The first results from the base or lowet 
beam, which raised from the ground and supported by blocks 
of stone, and yielding to the pressure of the screws, re-acts 
upon the cheese. The second springs from the middle beam, 
which, being sawed in four planks, except sixteen inches in 
the middle, and thereby become very clastic, cdncenti'ates Its 
force on the same point as the former. The third is derived 
from the upper beam, which, by adding essentially to the 
force displayed by the other two, consolidates the work^ 
causes an opposition to the screws, and, by its re-action, pre- 
vents theirf heads from breaking. Such is the mechanism of 
a press, thirteen feet and a halt Long, which f have had jput 
aip, by means of which, six hogsheads of cider ImVe often 
been pressed out in one tiay. A boy, with the help of a 
capstan, is abie to work it. 

1 ornierly, when a screw broke, the accident never failed to 
occasion the loss of nuich valuable time; but the mean$ have 
been found to remedy it in a few hours. We are indebted for 
it to Sir John Dumaresq, chief magistrate of this island. 

At the most busy time of the season before lastj the head of 
one of the screws broke, and rendered his press unserviceable'; 
he called in workmen to no purpose, as they all declared that 
there was nothing to be done besides substituting another 
screw ; he then contrived an expedient, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract:— 

He caused two spars to be broi^ht, (see Plate III.) A A. 
from seven to eight inches square', and two feet longer than 
the screw ; he had them joined together in a parallel direction, 
about eight inches from each end, by twp cross boards, BB. 
ot four inches by six, sufficiently long to enable the spars, by 
embracing the lower beam at C, to allow the upper beam at D. 
to work up and down. 

- a >■ . - ■ • : - 

* Timber may be ased'for screws the very year it has been felled ; after 
boring a hole at the centre, from one to two inches in diamecerj from one 
•nd to the other, it must be steeped quite green in wate^ for some months^ 
and then dried in the shade ; this method prevents it from warprng ; the 
screws are secured against vermin, and rendered perfectly smooth, by 
daubing them over with a mixture of soft soap and black lead In powder, ia 
the proportion of two parts of lead and one of soap. 

f D«al, being more elastic than other tia|l>ery i| the most proper for tke 
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He had fhen this parallelogram raised vertically ; he made tht 
truncated end of tUe screw at E. to rest upon the lower cross 
l)oard, and passed through th« middle of the upper board a. 
round iron gridiron at F. from three to four inches in dia- 
meter, and eight in length, \yhich \yas driven into the end of' 
t|;ie screw, to serve it as a centre of motion, and to keep it \t\ 
its place. The wheel and spokes having been removed^ there 
remained four mortoises; as the spars obstructed thp working 
pf the screw, he had four more mortoises added, G. in the 
ppace between the former ones, that it might the more commo^ 
(liously be worked with a lever. 

fiy means of this supplemental part, at once ingenious ancl. 
simple, he was able, without losing any time, to make that 
S(^evy as useful as a new one^ it then bore against the tqp;; 
instead of that before, it bore against the bottom. The dou« 
ble screw, repaired in this manner, succeeded perfectly well 
during the season, and might have lasted for many year^ 
longer, if it had not been taken down to make room for a jin- 
gle screw of iron in its place. 

With a vie>ir to facilitate the carriage of a large quantity of 
kay within a small compass^ a press has been invented in Eng* 
land, which is now actually used to condense th^ trusses, and 
ivhich makes them as hard a^ boards. This surprising effect isi 
the result of an hydrostatic press, for which Mr. Bramah, the 
in^entof, obtained a patent m 1796. I mention that machine^ 
as It might be made serviceable in cidsr-making ; it is possible, 
that after the patent is expired, it will b^ used for xlv\i pur* 
DOse j at |>re8ent^ it is very ^f afi 
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CHAPTER XV. 



O/RetdSirtw and Hair Qotks t» lay tit CieeMm^/Ue Ust ofWooit^ 

Oni may lay the cheese, with reed straw after our custom, 
or make use of hair cloths, after that of Herefordshire. Rerds 
^vhich have been well preserved, comAiunicatc no bad taste 
whatever to the cider, a fact which is proved by experience; 
but there is no person who can be ignorant, that a single 
handful of bad reeds is enough to spoil a whole cheese; oB 
the contrary, there are very ftw of our growers who arc ac- 
quainted how much cleanliness hair cloths Require. .Unless 
they are washed as sooi'j as the work is done, (except, in case 
they are to be itsed again immediately) they heat, get sour, 
and operate like leaven on the next cheese. In maotial pro* 
cesses, which are not attended with serious inconvemences, 
one is often obliged to abide by the practice of the country; 
bccaubc, if he attempts to depart* from it, when his situation 
in life is such as to require the work of others, he musLt expect 
to be under the necessity of never losing sight of his labourers. 

Let us now make an analysis of each practice. As the 
grower is, in general, provided with the reed necessary to lay 
his cheeses, he has nothing to disburse; he takes, indeed, on 
the income of his farm ; but, as the supply of this article goes 
even with his want of it, and is at hand, he finds the expenses 
less burthensome, than if h^ was obliged to procure it all at 
once. 

But it is a matter of importance, to which few persons at- 
tend, that unless the cheese knift is kept clear and well wiped, 
it is very subject to turn the cider black. From the want of 
tracing this effect back to its origin, it is often attributed to 
causes which have no reference to it. The^ extreme divisibi^t 
lity of bodies, proves that a very small portion of iron, de« 
composed by the acid of the fruit, is sufficiem tq colour a 
considerable quantity of liquor,* 

As 

* Odoriferoas substances, as we have already seen, establish this priii« 
ciple* F^c is aaother strildog iastaAce of k> In a dork iiighti a lighted 
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As to the cloths, liqen ones ^ettoo thick^ and last bnt little | 
the hair onc§ cost from seven to eight shillings each. There 
inust be from twenty-four to thirty cloths, each of them four 
feet square, to lay one cheese perfectly well ; the thinner the 
layers arc, the better and more expeditiously it is pressed out. 
With -a view to do the work easily, it is right to provide anp- 
thcr set for change, so that the whole together may amount to* 
about 2ol. On the other hand, these cloths may last front 
tweniy to thirty years, theydrain the cheese completely, and 
are not, in the least, injurious to the cider; they also keep 
(he room in the n>ost exact state of pleanliness, and as the 
ivork is commonly done by candle light, they prevent the 
ganger of fjrci which the reed might occasion j add to this, 
fhat the second pressing for small cider is more easy when the 
cheese is notencumberrd with reeds, -^fter having for a long 
time practised both methods, I have, at length, given a de- 
cked preference to the latter; I am persuaded that, indepent 
^Qntly of its other .advantages, and that even supposing, as ) 
I do, the cloths to be double the number of what is strictly 
iiecessary, it is in the end the inore economical. 

As this practice is very little known in the island, the foU 
Rowing description of it may be pseful to such ^s may wish tq 
^vail themselves of it. 

By means of a board of three-fourths of an inch thick, and 
four or five inches wide, there must be formed between fouf 
flight pillars, (which are removed as soon as the work is done) 
^ square frame of three feet, laid on th^ middle of the press 
board $ having spread on this frame a hair cloth, the edges of 
which fall down equally on all sides, and thrown into it a fevv 
shovel-fulls of cheese, it must be laid even with the hand or 
^ith a wooden trowel j the edges of tho cloth are then turned 
up and laid even with the cheese, and the same process is re- 
peated for a second and third layer; after that thie frame \s^ 
raised up, and in this manner the work is continued perpendi- 
<:ular]y to almost three feet high ; when it is finished, the 
board ihust be placed horizontally upon it, and then it is^' 
screwed down. 

The cheese must then be pressed gently, till it has yielded a, 
part of the cider it contained, and acquired some consistency ; 
U is seldom necessary to screw it down more than once at my 
press, and never more than twice. Such a cheese may be laid 
in less than an hour, is pressed dry ii\ three or four, and yields, 
about two hogshead^ of cider. 

A pair of wooden shoes must be solely appropriated to the 
lise of the press ; this sort of shoeing is the most suitable to it ; 
the effluvia of dung and other filth impair the cider, especially 
ivhen it is new. The excrement of the horse grinding the fruit, 
ought not to be neglected to be quickly carried away. 

ii^aoie may be seen at three miles distance. This gives the didoaeter of f 
circle of six miles, and a circumference of above eighteen miles. I'he can* 
die lightens horisontal|y ail the parts of this space, more or less, which 
would fill a sph^e of more than 1 13 square milei. 

1 CHAPTEBL 
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CUAITEH XVr, 



/ Frcssing^Of Re-gnndtng^Of tht Mo(m\ lwfl%mce — Ckfihe Appt^ 



Whichever of the two methods is adopted in laying the 
cheese, it is indispcnsitble, that il should be pressed out with-, 
out delay ; the inor&the fermentation which follows is uniform 
and simultaneous, the more the fiquor will preserve its fla-« 
vour. To thi§ reason there is ftddrd another, tl\at evapora«> 
tion, by wasting to no purpose the fluid part, would occasion 
a considerable diminution on a quantity of cider. 

The first ^raft is rreferabK-, liowever, when it is not in» 
tended to make s'nuill cider ^ it is no less acting according to 
good rules than economy, to drain the cheese as much as pos- 
sible, as thereby the fragrance of the rind and the flavour of 
the kernel are extracted ; it is necessary, to filter the liquor^ 
to put uiidcr the cheese bOurd a hair cloth^ or a basker-fuli of 
straw. 

There are persons who think, that the influence of the 
moon aftects the making of cider, and they assert, in support 
of their opinion, that s'uch as is pressed out, when it is de- 
creasing, by being lel^s disposed to ferment than the other, re- 
tains a more pleasant taste ; I am not able to decide positively 
on this point; still, I think that it deserves the less to be at- 
tended to, as the success of the management I shall Retail in 
the course of ehis work, is ascertained by experience j besides, 
it is evident, that if that direction was followed, it wojild oeca^ 
9ion a waste of half the tinte. In short, if there exists any 
foundation for this notion, it is, perhaps, rather qu account 
pf the delay, than any lessening in the fermema^imi. 

\\'hen the cheese has been pressed in &ucU a manner as not 
to yield any more ^ider, if it is but taken down, and brok.ea 
into small pieces, then laid on a seco^id time, and treated as be- 
for^, it >m1) still a0brd ^ojm gallons of it ^ but thi9 lattec> 
^iauor is perfectly ctcar* 
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It is said, that the apple cheese is pernicious to the ground :' 
it is a well attested fact, that it has not been fiiHy shown what ' 
are its noxious properties} might not the evil rather derive its 
origin from the too great abundance, than the quality, of this 
substance? This is a question which would well deserve- to 
be explained. It is probable, that under certain modi^c^. 
tions, the apple cheese might be useful to the ground ; when 
it is exposed for any time to the action of the atmosphere, it 
becomes saturated with oxygen. For this reason, there is 
room to believe, that if it was mixed with quicklime, it would 
be capable, by neutralising itself, of being made a valuable 
compost ; be it as it will, it may be turned to good advantage 
as fuel. Its elements having been changed by combustioi), 
the ashes afford good manure. In Normandy and Britany, 
where they keep it in pits, and occasionally mix some of it 
with bran and lukewarm water, it is a great resource for feed- 
ing pigs during'the winter. Every body knows how it is ap« 
plied here in feeding cows. 

It may be asked, which is the more economical plan, to use 
iron or wooden hoops ? The former last longer, and thereby a 
great deal of valuable time is saved ; the expense of repairing 
the casks is, in a great measure avoided, and they are also more 
easily prepared to receive the liquor. All these circumstances - 
together, seem to make up for more than the difference in the 
original price, and to concur to give them the preference with 
those individuals who can go to the first expense without in- 
commoding themselves. This is the only sort of hoops in use 
^mong the I,ondon brewers; I am, however, led to believe, 
that it would be desirable to mix the two sorts together, as is 
done by many nations with respect to their wines. To keep 
iron hoops >v'e]l, it is necessary (hat they should be painted. 
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CHAPTER XVJI. 
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Q/'Pifici and a Forcing Pump-^Objectim, to tk£ Use oj^ Lead in making 
Cider — View of the Criminal Use made of ikai Metal in Wine and 
Spirituous Liquors — How to Analyse tkem, 

Wo9DEN or leathern pipe$y and a forcing pump, are more 
expeditious, and in the long run, less expensive than pitchers; 
an hour's work is sufficient with a pump of a foot long and 
three inches and a half in diameter, to fill a tun of four hogs* 
heads, without losing a drop of the liquor ; it may be turned 
in box, guiacum, or any other hard wood whatever. 

The author avails himself of this edition to correct an over« 
sight, which had escaped him in the former, in which he r^* 
commended a leaden pump. 

The acid of the cider causes the decomposition of that 
metal, and the friction of the piston accelerates its effect. U 
might be supposed, that the detached particles would preci. 
Mtate with the lees, and have little or no influence on the 
iquor, after it had once worked ; on the contrary, the lead re- 
mains subpeiided in tlic form of a compound salt, and becomes 
a very rank poison j* and, tln-refore, it is of the very highest 
importance to proscribe the use of it, as well as that of copper. 

The following extract is drawn from an eminent author, 
^nd indicates how to discover a fraud, which is often prac* 
tised by means of lead, to disguise the bad quality of wines; 
at the same time, it points out clearly the danger of using any 
in the manufacture of cider. 

«« Many commodities, (says Rousseau, f) are adulterated 
to make them appear better than they are. These deceptions 
impose upon the eye and the taste, but they are pernicious, 
and make the thing adulterated, notwithstanding its fine ap- 
pearance, worse than it was before. 

1 ' I '■ ' — >-■ — 

* It is probable^ as it has been thought, that the custom of covering the 
cheese board with a sheet of lead, through a foolish idea of cleanliness, has 
given birth in some of the cider districu in England, to the disorder known 
under the name of the Devonshire Cholic. The Jersey people, who havf 
never followed that practice, are totally exempt from it* 
f Traice de T^ti^atiop^ liv. 3, p. ^, 

PrinkSi 
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*' Drinks, and especially wines, arc adulterated, because it is 
more difficult to know the deception, and that it gives more 
profit to the deceiver. 

**The adulteration of new or sour wines is done with lithirgc, 
which is a preparation of lead. Lead, when united to acids, 
makes a very sweet salt, which takes froixi wine the taste of 
being new, but which is a poison for «uch as drink it. It is. 
then important, before drinking suspicious wine, to know 
whether it has been impregnated with litharge or not. Now, 
I reason in this way, to discover it. 

** Wine does not only contain an inflammable liquor, as may 
be seen from the brandy extracted from it, but it also con- 
IHins acid, as may be known from the vinegar which is drawn 
from it.* 

''Acid has an affinity with metallic substances, and unites it- 
self with them by means of dissolution; to form a compound 
•alt, such for instance as rust, which is nothing but iron dis« 
solved by the acid contained in the air or water, and such is 
also verdigrease, which is only copper dissolved by vinegar. 

'' But this same acid has moreaffinity with alkaline than witK 
metallic substances, so that by the intervention of the former 
in the compound salts, which I have just mentioned, the acid 
is forced to let go the metal, to unite itself with the alkali. 

** The metallic substance being then disengaged from the 
acid, which kept it in solution, it will precipitate and ren. 
der the liquor opaque. 

<' If then wine is impregnated with litharge, its acid will keep 
the litharge dissolved ; but, if I pour into it an alkaline liquor, 
it will force the acid to let go its hold to unite with it; and 
the lead, being no longer kept in solution, will appear again, 
trouble the liquor, and at last precipitate itself to the bottom 
of the glass. 

<* If there is not any lead or any other metal in wine, the al* 
kali will unite itself peaceably with the acid, and there will 
not be any precipitate." 

Other authors have thrown so much light on the subject, 
and unveiled practices so essential to be known, that to enable 
every body to be on their guard against their baleful effects^ 
the substance of their remarks cannot fail here of being weU 
come to the reader. 

White lead, litharge, and minium, are insipid; but if any of 
these ingredients be boiled in distilled vinegar, it dissolves^ 
crystalizes itself, and produces one of the sweetest substances 
in nature, known by the name of saccharum saturni, or sugar 
of lead. This property of lead to get sweet, when dissolved 
with acids, has made it valuable to those wine merchants, who 
being more mindful of their own profit than of the lives of 
their customers, make no scruple of restoring sour wines by 

*• Oh the contrary, it has been ascertained, tbat vinous acid owe& its ori« 
gin to the oxygen gas, which wine absorbs from the atmospherical aii;; y^t« 
fiptwithstandiog thU error, the general vpfereoc^e of tht ar|^m«ll^ i% noc 
IsMJyitt 
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mrzing With them a (Quantity of white lead or litharge. I be- 
lirvf that this adulteration is punished with death in some 
p.irts of Germany ; and it were to be wished that every where * 
else it were liable to the severest penalty. 

In 1750, the farmers in general being astonished at the great . 
quantity of spoiled wine brought to Paris to be converted into 
vinegar, they redoubled their exertions to discover the cause 
of the enormous increase of that article* For some years before 
1750, there had been brought in annually about 30,600 hogs- 
heads, instead of whic}), the quantity of the same liquor, for 
forty years beffre, did not on an average exceed 1200 hog&P 
heads a-year. They found that several wine merchants, who 
called themselves vinegar merchants, bought these sour wines, 
which were rendered still more sour by the custom of pouring 
titu each hogshead six quarts of vinegar before they were 
sold, and which, after they had restored their taste with 
lithatge, they sold as merchantable wines; for this substance 
not only corrects the sourness of wine, but as it gives body to 
such as is weak, it affords an additional temptatien for using it. 
This ingredient does not excite any fermentation. 

An edict was published in France, dated February 27, 1787, 
prohibiting the adulteration of win^ or cider with litharge, 
vrhite lead, or any preparation whatever of lead, undjcr a pe- 
nalty of a thousand livres (40I.} for each offence, and in case 
€>f insolvency, of being condemned to serve on board the gaU 
leys for three years. 

The reader may judge to what danger the consumer of such 
liquors is exposed, from the following fact : — 

** An evening one of my neighbours laid in a trough a few 
bruslies daubed over with white lead paint ; several ducks 
were in the habit of going to drink out of it, which were all 
found dead the next morning.*' 

There is no preparation of that metal, which when taken in, 
ternally, is not destructive. The use of it is not confined to 
wine and cider, as villainy is become more knowing in the art 
of imposing, and these fatal discoveries are by no meaps un- 
known among us. A nefarious mixture of these poisons with 
spirituous liquors, of which they improve the taste and calm 
the heat, hurries away prematurely to the grave a great num- 
ber of useful citizens. The strongest and most healthy con- 
stitutions, are by no means proof against an immoderate use of 
the best spirits; but, when they are impregnated with Iead| 
which is often the case, the delinquents, who made such a mix- 
ture, seem to be fit objects for the most exemplary punish- 
ments. 

It is melancholy, that among us, no measures are taken 
against the guilty practices of these public assassins. If the 
police is ignorant how to unravel this mystery of iniquity, it 
js then, if ever, that an enlightened and protecting legislature 
pught to interpose. 

The following receipts will enable one to discover, what 
drinks are adulterated in the n>anner I have mentioned. They 

may 
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may be analysed several ways, but that by means of hydra* 
sulphur of potash succeeds perfectly well, and is easy to prac* 
tise. 

Put in a sea-shell, or a tobacco-pipe, half a drachm of flour 
of sulphur, and a drachm of salt of tarrar; combine them to-^ 
gether, by melting them over a strong fire, and then pour this 
mixture* into half a tea-cup full of boiling water. After it 
has settled, decant it clear into a bottle, and seal it hermeti- 
cally, ft is well done, when it takes the colour and consistence 
of oil of olives. 

A few drops of this compound, poured int;. a glass of the 
liquor suspected of fraud, will show if there is any lead in it^ 
and in what proportion. But* as this preparation also preci- 
pitates the particles of iron, it is sometimes important to draw 
a distinction between liquors impregnated with this lattef 
metal, w|)ich has nothing unwholesome in it, and such as con« 
tain lead, copper, or arsenic $ t\f2 following receipt is practised 
with success : 

Fill a crucible with equal quantities of oyster shells, and 
brimstone in powder $ raise then the fire immediately by nieans 
of bellows, so as to keep the crucible to a white heat for a 
quartet of an houri as soon as the mass lias got cold, reduce it 
to powder, and put it in a vessel well stopped up. 

Whenever any of it will be wanted for use, put two drachms 
of vicam of tartar in a strong wine bottle; fill it with water, 
and make it boil for an hour ; and then when it has got cold, 
stop it up, and shake it for some time. Afterwards, when it 
. has settled, decant it clear into ounce vials, with twenty drops 
of muriatic acid in each, and then cork them well with wax 
and turpentine. 

A fourth part of this preparation poured out with three 
parts of the liquor to be analysed, will point out the least 
quantity of lead or copper by a black precipitate ; and of arse- 
nic by a yellow precipitate, but will have no effect upon iron. By 
saturating the precipitate with salt of tartar, if the liquor con- 
tains any of this latter metal, it will immediately turn blacky 
but that which is pure will not change. Liquor, impregnated 
with particles of copper, will in a short time tinge polished 
steel with a yellow colour. A few drops of carbonate of am- 
monia will produce a fine blue. 



* As there are often pyrites, and always heterogeneous partS| in spring 
water^ it should be diililled, or else rain water is to be uscdt 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



H§m U prtpart Cath—T^ Danger cf cUaning them miti «■ Iri« 
ChMtU'^Tke Manner of Burning Brimsione into tAem, 

It is well known, that the vessels which are to contain cider 
should be properly seasoned, as, without this circumstance, 
all the trouble which has already been, or which might after- 
wards be taken, would be to no purpose. 

When a cask is new, it is proper to prepare rt, previous tcf 
any cider being poured out into it ; the way of doing it is,^ after 
it has been washed with cold water^ to throw a little salt wa« 
ter into it, and to shake it in every direction, and then draw it 
out ^ a few quarts of new cider roust afterwards be boiled and 
poured hot into the cask, which mustb« bunged, then shaken, 
and let to get cool in it. 

The best way to keep caskt which have been used well 
tasted, is to work them as soon as they are empty. Such as are 
to be laid by, must be rinced clean, have brimstone burnt in 
ffhem, and then bunged. It is easy to ascertain if they are 
clean, by holding a lighted candle down the bung-hole, while 
one looks alternately through holes made at each end; it is 
thus that the inside is perfectly seen. If they have beeii 
neglected to be washed at the time i have mentioned, a few 
buckets full of water must be thrown into them^ along with a 
lew pebbles, and then shaken in the ordinary manner. These 
pebbles operate in a cask like small shot in a bottle. 

By using an iron chain, there is a risk of spoiling the cider; 
the friction not only detaches a great number of particles from 
it, but it is very possible that it should ireak. This-is what 
happened to a certain grower, who, after having tried to no 
purpose to ^et it out of the cask, lost the liquor which he 
poured into it, through the iuky colour which was communi- 
cated to it by the iron. A strong lye of wood ashes thrown in 
boiling hot, takes oft* a vinegar taste, 'l^he cask is then bunged 
immediately, and violently shaken, and it is afterwards set on 
one end for half an hour, and suffered to get cool on the other. 
Quick lime and water muf 4iio be applied to the sajne pur- 
pose. 

If 
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If the lees, by being kept in too long, have become putrid, 
and infected the cask, the inside of it must be burned with 
straw. The coal, which is formed by the wood being burned 
too much, far from being at all prejudicial to cider, tends, as I 
shall soon show, to keep it pleasant. When a cask is thus 
become infected, it would be in vain to attempt to cleanse it . 
with lye or lime, as those ingredients would not have any ef- 
fect upon it. There is no room to expect any thing from 
muriatic acid gas impregnated with oxygen, as it does not 
succeed in such a case; at least, it has failed in the experi* 
ments I have made at different intervals, with a view to ascer« 
tain the fact. 

In some parts of^Normandy, it is the custom to take oflFthc 
heads of their casks, and sweep the'm as soon as they have been 
drunk out. This is the best means to make sure of their being 
clean; and the advantage which the subsequent liquor derives 
from it, amply indemnines for the additional expense. 

They will be fit for use at any time they may be wanted, by 
washing them again, unless previously it be thought desirable 
to burn brimstone into them. This operation only affects the 
taste of cider for a short ttnle, and the vapour of the brim, 
stone, by its property of absorbing a great deal of carbonic 
acid, diminishes fermentation.* 

It is done by setting fire to a rag, an inch wide, and from 
eight to ten long, daubed over with brimstone for three- 
fourths of its length. It is then let down the bung, from 
which it remains suspended, and is stopped up in; the cask in 
such a mdnnerasto prevent the vapour from escaping, an hour 
or two after the bung is removed, and the liquor poured in. 

« Foursroxi Elcm, of Ch«in, YqI. 1| 2d, Fart. Chi IV. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Of tht Ftmtntation of Cider newfy pressed tnU^And of %ht Tim ff 

Racking, 



It is not sufficient to abstain from mixing water in cider, to 
enable it to be of a good quality. It is true indeed, that the 
juice of very fragrant fruit, does not require the precautions 
which are indisuensable to that which is pressed out from the 
common sort ot fruit. It is, however^ a safer and infinitely 
surer way, to rack it all indifferently before it has fermented^ 
that it may be purified from its sediment^ which would seldom 
fail to give it a vinegar taste. 

To render it nice and pleasant, the cask must be kept un» 
bunged, with two or three inches in it empty, that a greater 
part of the bulk of the liquor may be exposed to the action of 
the air, and because the revolution it is about to undergo will 
increase its size. When it is poured out in a small stream from 
one vessel into another, the air, by striking it in more of its 
parts, will produce, in this respect, more considerable effects. 
By only pouring out a part of the contents of a cask, the 
working of the cider remaming in it, will be delayed for some 
time. It is probable that this effect is derived from the same 
principle; namely, from the diminution of the liquor, which 
gives room to a new atmosphere to introduce itself. 

It is impossible to lay down any precise rules as to the 
number of rackings. This process, which makes the cider 
pleasant, is done at the expense of its strength. By repeating 
at for the last time about the end of February, and exposing it 
again in a vat to the action of the air for two or three days, it 
will render it of a better taste. 

It must be racked in the interval between the workings, as 
otherwise it would remain thick for a long time, and would 
become sour or vapid instead of throwing off its impurities. 
Many of the English growers will watch night and day with a 

X vitw 
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ficw to avail themselves of the critical moment for this opera- 
tion. It is but seldom that cider wants yeast in this climate 
to excite it to work. The fermentation is retarded by the 
cold, and when it is hurried on by the heat, a part of tlie spirit 
is carried off with the gas.* 



* Gas is to be found in the three kingdoms of IJiTature. That aeriform 
substance, which, in its fixed state, constitutes an essential part to the 
development of seeds, by being susceptible of detaching itself from them 
through the action of fire or fermentation, affords a method at once quick 
and easy to ascertain whether they are good or bad. If they retain their 
vegetable faculty, after being swollen by the expansion of the gat and 
moisture they contain, they will burst with a noise. If, on the contrary, 
the texture of their organisation is destroyed, they will ^urh without any 
explosion. One may immediately distinguish which seeds may be de« 
pended upon^ by setting them on glowing embersi or 9 shovel nearly re4 
iiot. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



fienomena produced by FemuMtatiom — RomUt's Notion concermng the 
Analogy betwun Wine and Cidir — A Paraiiei between tkete teoo 
Liquorsm 

It is easy to judge^ ivhen the gas detaches ifself from any* 
liquor whatever, or, in plainer language, when it works. If 
one will put his ear to the bung hole of a cask, he will hear a 
hissing noise; and, if a candle is applied to it, t4ie repulsion 
which the light will experience, will ascertain the degree of 
the working. 

The wonderful effect of fermentation dieplays itself, inde<. 
pendently of any mechanical cause^ in all vegetable and ani- 
mal substances, changes their taste and properties, and renders, 
drinks heady. 

Fermentation commonly appears in cider two, three, or four 
days after it lias been pressed out, and lasts from a fortnight to 
six weeks. It ceases then, begins anew, is extinguished a 
second time, then returns again with new obstinacy, and at 
length becomes weaker, till the carbonic acid gas, contained 
in the liquor, is dissipated, and its saccharine particles con* 
verted into alcohol or spirit, and it has acquired that rough- 
ness, which is found in it very often. 

The precise periods of fermentation are uncertain, as the 
motion of the liquor, the state of the atmosphere, the condi- 
tion uf the fruit when it was pressed out, and even the vessel 
itself, either increase or diminish it, hasten or check it. What 
I am going to relate, is a striking proof of this latter circum- 
stance. 

A cider merchant having been, in a great measure, com- 
pelled to use tierces in preparing his cider in a plentiful year, 
was surprised to find it afterwards of a better quality than 
that which liad been put in casks of a larger size. I have re- 
ceived this circumstance from himself. The effect was mani- 
fest, though he was ignorant of its cause ; here it is in a few 
words : 

The fermentation is never violent, but where fluids as well 
as solids (manure for instance) have been got together in con- 

^iderable 



^id«rable quantities; the tierces, of which this person had 
availed himself, restrained the liquor within suitable boundSy 
and moderated its impetuosity. This is, in all probability^ 
one of the most simple expedients that can be had recourse 
to in making cider, to preserve it its sweetness. 

There are some writers who reason on the making of cider, 
Its on that of wine.* But they have a wrong notion of the 
iubject. 

tst. Tartar, which is one of the bases of wine, only exists 
In cider, in an imperceptible degree. 

andly. Wine generally ferments before it has been sepa- 
rated from the must. On the contrary, the juice of the apple 
inustbe pressed from the cheese, and in part clarified, before 
it is left to ferment. ^ 

3rdly. The fermentation of cider goes on slowly, and is at 
00 time so rapid ts that of wine. In the former, a candle 
gives but a faint Indication of it in a vat, even at the time of the 
tumultuous motion; while^ on the contrary, the vapour of the 
trodden grapes is sometimes so powerful as to cause those to 
faint who go into the press room. 

4thly, AVine in a state of fermentation can produce, ac- 
cording to Chaptal, from i» to 2% degrees of heat, by Reau- 
mur's thermometer; but cider seldom rises above the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere. 

5th!y, The fermentation of wine (I mean that of the first 
period") is only for once, or is very weak if repeated $ while 
that of cider, being renewed at different intervals, will exist 
for months. 

6thly. The lees of cider are more copious, and require d 
Honger'time to settle, than those of wine. 

Lastly. To adapt cider to most tastes, it ought to retain a 
certain quantity or carbon, combined with a part of its sac- 
charine quality, which circumstance is most commonly op- 
posed to the nature of wine. 

As these liquors therefore produce different results in their 
most essential particulars, it is obvious that they require an 
opposite management in making* There is scarcely to be 
found any analogy between them, but in the characteristics of 
the fermentations they experience, the vinous, acetous, and 
putrid, fermentations, and in that the trials to make them re. 
trograde, have constantly failed in the one and in the other. 
Consequently the resources of art should be directed to correct 
the bias of cider to get sour, to establish the equilibrium of its " 
elementary parts, and to keep them within certain bounds. 

* Rosier Cours CompleC d'AgricuUure, tome III. p. 43. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



Of clarifying Cider ^ and exposing it to the Action of tie Air^^A Atk 
to judge of the proper Time of the last Racking, 

The principal things on which the fineness of cider de. 
. pends, are the clarifying it in the very beginning of the process 
of preparing it, and exposing it to the open air. From these 
rules IS derived the necessity of racking it, from which arises 
another practice, which to its being simple unites the valuable 
quality of diminishing the work and attendance upon it. It is 
to lay it in tubs from twenty to thirty inches deep. 

It is surprising, that so simple a method^ and in use for 
beer, should not have been followed sooner. It b only within 
\ these few years, that a few individuals have made an applica- 
tion of it to cider. This practice is as safe as it is cheap. 
Pipes, puncheons, and tuns, may afford two tubs each. 

The time that cider must remain in them, is to be deter- 
mined from the ripeness of the fruit it was made of, the nature 
of the vessel containing it, the state of the air^ and the tenipe- 
rature of the atmosphere. 

The critical time for taking it out of the vats, will be point- 
ed out by its clearness, the separation of the dregs swimming 
at top, and from bubbles having ceased to rise to th^ surface* 

Some persons pour it out of the vat three or four times, 
while others let it work there, and are guided by the symp- 
toms I have just mentioned. There are some also who take 
oft' the pellicle at the surface, or scum of the lees, as soon as it 
is formed,* and others allow it to fall to the bottom at the time 
of racking. But the management must be various according 
to the nature of circumstances^ and the object the grower has 
in view. 

Lavoisier found by his experiments on the fermentation of sugar by 
Cleans of yeast (V. tome 1. p. 145)« that the scum was no more than the 
yeast which had detached itself. By removing it therefore the first time 
the cider is poured out of the vat> it will| in a great measure, anuihtlate in 
it the cause of its violent fermentation. 

It 
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Tt has been pretended by some, tbat by filling the vessel, 
and bunj2.ing it hennetically, cider will come to perfectioa 
without hnving been worked, and preserve its saccharine qua- 
litv. Tlfis theory presents an almost iilsiirmoiintable diffi- ' 
' ciilty. It is sufficient, that there should be ever so little 
air remnining anions^ the liquor, and.it is ahnost impossible- 
that it should be otherwise, or that the latter should commu- 
nicate ever so little with the atmosphere, to awaken a fer'men-, 
tation, whichj by the elasticity of the fluid vapours, will not 
fail to disengage itself and burst the cask. 

Last year I filled a dozen of bottles with new cider, an4 
then corked and sealed them well; and, having chosen a cool 
place, I placed them there, standing, that in case there should 
be afterwards an internal pressure, the sides of the bottles by 
being closer, might also be the better able (o resist. In less 
^han a fortnight all the corks had burst. It is then to be pre- 
sumed that a violent explosion will lake place where- the cider 
would be put in a mass several hundred times larger, retained 
by a force almost the inverse of its quantity, and confined ina-. 
vessel of porous materials, subject to absorb the moisture, and 
afterwards by drying, to admit the air. If any thing could 
prevent it, it would be pouring the cider as soon as it is ^ 
pressed out into the cask, and then immersing it in water. 
Even, if this expedient should happen to succeed in point o£ 
safety, yet it could be but partially adopted, and by few pro- 
prietors. The only advantage which the liquor, now become 
disgusting to almost every body by its sweetish taste, would 
ultimately derive from it, would be that of being proper to 
inake stronger vinegar. 

It is then better to abide by a practice, supported on the 
principles which I havp just explained. 

New cider, after it has been exposed to the air for some 
days, or some weeks, as it approaches more or less to its per- 
fection, becomes insipid, and seems to have lost all its 
strength. However, if it has been extracted from a good 
fruit, and clarified according to the rules we have laid down-, 
when it has been put in a clean cask, it will recover and im- 
prove itself, and get brisk and pleasant. Having disengaged 
Itself of its gro«s particles by the stronger fermentation, it ac- 
quires by the gentle one, that fineness, thos? qualities, and that 
exquisite taste, which sometimes put it in competition with 
the most celebrated wines. This' lowering in the working, 
when one comes to the latter part of the process, requires a 
particular attention. 

It is to the want of o^jservinn; this rule, that is to be attri- 
buted that dull and almost continual humming noise, which 
the new cider experiences in the casks. This is the cause, 
that in a very short time a delicious liquor is converted into a 
beverage worse than indifferent. 

As this part of the process depends on the eye, assisted by 
jg;ood rules^ it is difiicuit to specify the precise indications by 
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vhich the degree of the fermentation may be a^ertained. 
With a view, however, to elucidate this iraportant point as 
much as lies in my power, I think 1 may lay down the follow- 
ing observations before the reader, as to be relied upon. 

When about the end of the work, some of the cider is pour, 
ed out into a glass tumbler, if the surface gets covered with a 
light foam, or bubbles fasten to the sides, there will be rea- 
son to conclude, that it still contains fermenting particles, 
from which it should be disengaged. It may then be exposed 
to the open air in a vat, if it was in a cask, or if it was in a vat, 
it must be poured out from one into another. On the other 
hand, it may be depended upon, that it is highly essential to 
its keeping good, that it should be poured m where it is to 
remain, previous to the surface of the tun or the vat it was in 
getting covered with a slight pellicle. Without attending to 
the former particular, it would turn sour, and without the 
litter, it would get flat. But the surest sign I have yet ob^ 
served, is when the liquor is becoioe perfectly quiet^ and bt<« 
gins to reject objects^ - 
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CHAPTER XXir. 



Of tie Use of Quick Lime and Charcoal. 



The ancients put plaster in the vat in which they made 
their vintage work, instead of which the moderns use lime. 

** Before putting the vintage in a vat, (says Chaptal, in his 
Treatise on Wines,) the precaution must be taken of cleansing 
it with the greatest care. For this reason, the vat is worked 
with lukewarm water, then rubbed strongly, and its sides 
plastered over with two or three layers of lime. This plaster 
has the advantage of getting saturated with part of the malic 
acid, of which there exists a great abundance in wine." 

If this latter precaution is necessary for wine, with much 
stronger reason is it so for cider, under certain modifications. 

As quicklime, by getting combined with carbonic acid gas, 
is' turned into chalk, and has also an affinity with malic acid, 
which it absorbs, there is every reason to suppose, that who- 
ever first imagined to transfer the use of it to the making of 
cider, did not do it by chance. The following experiments 
will show in what respects lime affects this latter beverage. 

First Experiment. -^Hsivmg poured out a quart bottle of very 
brisk cider on three ounces of pulverised quick lime, the lat- 
ter was instantly deprived of its gas. 

Second Experiment, — Half a pint of wat^r, artificially im^- 
pregnated with carbonic acid gas, commonly known under 
the name of Seltzer Water, of the double strength, which 1 
poured on an ounce of quick lime, gave me the same result. 

Third Experiment,^- An ounce of quick lime rendered com- 
pletely vapid, in less than a quarter of an hour, half a pint of 
very strong cider vinegar. 

Fourth Experiment, — A pint of rain water,, impregnated 
with two'ounces of sugar, and mixed for several days, with ari 
ounce of quick lime, did not lose any of its sweetness. 

Fifth Experiment, — An ounce of spirits of wine poured on a 
drachm of quick lime, produced no eliervescence, and several 
inonths after this mixture dissolved, wax as before. 

It is evident from these experiments, that a small quantity 
^f (^nick lime does not communicate any bad taste to the cider, 
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and that it absorbs its carbon and acii), (qualities which it 
almost always contains to excess), without affecting either the 
saccharine part, whence the spirituous principle arises, nor 
that principle when it is already formed. 

It IS to be laid down as an invariable rule, that in no case 
whatever, th^ first fermentation of cider should be impeded. 
As it works less violently th^n wine, it stands in need of all 
the resources with which nature has supplied it, to divide the 
viscous particles of which it is composed, and which can only 
be separated by this operation. Tne lime therefore, must not 
be introduced till after the cider has undergone a complete 
fermentanon, and been racked. As this ingredient is merely 
employed as a corrective, it is proper for one to be circum- 
spect in the use of it, and rather to use too little than too 
much. ] believe that a pound and a^ half, or two pounds of 
well burned quick lime, reduced to powder ^nd sifted, is suf^ 
ficient lor each hogshead.^ This is the method, which after 
several trials, I have lately practised on above a hundred 
hogsheads, "which have turned out to be excellent. 

It is another advantage resulting from the use of lime iri 
cider, that it diminishes the trouble which a series of fermen- 
tations would occasion, and gives room to i^s undivided parts 
to precipitate. After these have been discharged, that is, 
three weeks or a month after the application of lime, the liquor 
should be racked. It is not yet so attenuated, but that it has 
carbon enough remaining to create a good gentle fermenta- 
tion. 

As the acid predominates more when the fruit is unripe 
than when it is ripe, and in rainy seasons more than in dry 
seasons, it follows that cider requires then more lime. In 
otiier respects, people may make themselves easy on the ef- 
fects of this mixture. Tlie worst, I think, which could hap- 
pen, would be that the drink would perhaps be opeuing with 
'some constitutions. 

As one of my casks, whose inside had been burned, kept the 
cider remarkably fine, it occurred to me, that charcoal might, 
perhaps, contribute to that circumstance. As I knew that 
this substance purified putrid water, and that when thrown 
into tiie pot, it took off trom fish and flesh in boiling a tainted 
taste, I wished to try whether it would not also succeed on 
cider. As I had then a vat full of a very bad taste working, 
I had a certain quantity of powdered charcoal put in a bag, 
and thrown inj in about three weeks the sarhe cider was be- 
come clear and vinous, and might be reckoned among the 
best. I Jiave ever after put some in all that I have made, 
and it has constantly turned out to be of a better taste, and 
has taken less time in discharging itself of the dregs, than the 

_ I I . 1 I 11 ■! I i -ff I - - • I fi -i- — I — I — r^ 

* Tiie lime should always be in powder^ as it is difncult to slack it in 
lumps. The stone trough sif^'ords great facilities for grinding ic fine, 
^hich is absolurely necessary. In a few hours one may pie^ar^ as innch, Ixy 
this -means, as will b« wanted fo; the wholf yean 
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Other. With the view to avail myself of an opportunity /that 
occurred to decide this point incontrovertibly, I ground the 
apples which had been set aside and thrown in a heap ever 
since the beginning of the season, and which emitted then an 
offensive smell. I extracted juice enough from them to fill 
seven barrels of fifteen gallons each, which 1 treated in the 
following manner : 1 put in the first barrel nine ounces of 
powdered charcoal, enclosed in a long slight linen bag ; in 
the second, seven ; in the third, six ; and in the fourth, 
five ; and reserved the latter three barrels as objects of future 
comparison. At the end of about a fortnight, the cider of the 
first barrel totally lost its bad taste. It was perceptible in 
the others, in a gradual progression, from the second to the 
fourth; in snch a manner, that there was still a sensible dif« 
fcrence between this last and that which had been kept for 
comparison. 

The quantity of charcoal put in the first barrel, would 
amount to lib. 40Z. for each hogshead. But as ordinary cider 
difi^ers considerably from that on which I made the above ex- 
periments, I think, that about a pound and a half would be 
sufficient. In other respects, I cannot foresee ^ow a greater 
quantity could be hurtful. Charcoal, as it has just been 
shown, is analogous to that U«upr. All ciders contain some 
tainted particles, as the fruit froin which they are extracted 
is never from defects, whether these were contracted on the 
tree by the fall of the fruit, by its being removed from one 
place to another, or by any other circumstance whatever; 
and, therefore, I presume that charcoal can be serviceable to 
the best. Every vat-full requires fresh charcoal, as, by using 
the same a second time, I have observed that it had lost, in a 
great measure, its property of improvincr the cider. 

The charcoal must be used before the lime, though not in 
such a manner, as that they should mix, as they neutralise 
each other. I have not perceived that charcoal had any eflect 
on cider when lime had been previously used. 

It would be easy to conceive, according to received opi- 
nions, how cider, whose gas had been exhausted by the stronger 
fermentation, might derive spine advantage from charcoal ; 
but it would be desirable ^to know, why that which is satu- 
rated with the former, is improved by the addition of the lat- 
ter. Perhaps the cause might be traced to the oxygen which 
it draws from the atmosphere during combustion. Be it how. 
evjcr as it may, the experi^ieqts .1 .nave just stated, place th* 
propriety of using it beyond a doubjt. 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 



OfFUurug tke Leti—Tkt Tkeery and Ummtr tf mating Fkegar. 

■ • 

Tq-b qaaAtity of the lees may be dimiiush^d* and a good 
drink extiMfed from them> when they are poured in by thein. 
seWes, anifl^lL* gallon or a ealloo ot brandy is added to each 
hogshead* When'tfiey are filtered through lineA j^^gs* in the 
shape of '«r inverted cooe,^ supplied with a hoop' at top, 
or thnjjifsiPScl6tbs held utii in such a manner as to form a 
hollovr'^tKeywill also afford an useful residuum, which, when 
added to other liquor, will very much improve its qua- 
lity. It is indispensably necessary, that this Ksiduiim should 
be perfectly clear, as otherwise the liquorto which it would 
be added, would become hard to clarify. A baiSrel filled 
with straw, with a hole at bottom', fuitushed with' a bundle 
of reeds, after the way used in making the btTck, or covered in 
the inside with two or three inches thick of sand, may do for 
such persons.'as want other conveniencies. As soon as the 
passage through these materials is choaked up by the thicker 
lees, It is plain that a fresh supply must be put in. 

It is thus that the leej^of old cider can be turned to profit^ 
by using them for making vinegar. This latter preparation, 
on account of the use of it in several trades, wouLa be suscep- 
tible of beuig formed into a branch of our commerce with the 
mother country. AJMftl all, it is now become valuable, 
through the increasa bfthc royal navy; on board of which the 
consumption of it is almost incredible. 

Parmcntier describes an fgsjr way of making it. ** The in- 
* habitants of the cider t(hd'perry districts (says he) make vine- 
gar with those liquors. It will be sufficient, for this purpose, 
to di'iite in a cask of 200 gallons* about six pounds of sour 
yeast, made with barm and rye flour, which is first diluted 
with warm water, and then poured in at the bung. After 
having stirred the whole of the contents with a stick, it must 
be let alone, and in about a week for the most part, the vine- 

* Origiiui huit cents pint es. The pint of ParJA weighs two pounds, which 
\^ t^u^l to our guarC. 

gar 
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.gar will have acquired sufficient strength.* It Is indUpen- 
r^able to rack it as soon as it is made, it being more subject to 
get dead than wine vinegar.'* 

There are several of our fruits, Mrhose juice when fermented^ 
•can malce tolerable vinegar, as their saccharine mucilage natu- 
rally disposes them tO;it. Gooseberries treated after the foU 
.lowing receipt, afford vinegar of an exquisite taste and fragrant 
.smell : — 

Bruise a'certain quantity of the fruit jwell ripe, and mix witlti 
'it a few raspberries ; boil waiei;, and after it has got cold, pu>t 
'three parts of it with one of the juice of the gooseberries!. 
5".wenty.four hours after, filler this mixture, and to each gal- 
Jon of it add a pound of brown sugar. In nine or ten months 
iit will be 'fit for use. Irs strength may ))e increased by ci^ 
posing it to the -sun. 

Xhe making of vinegar requices^ 

j^t. An exposure to the,action of the air.f 
. 2ndiy. A certain degree of hear, that is, from about 65 t0 
;about 85 degrees of .Fahrenheit's themioimcter; but a greater 
heat would -prevent 'it from making. 

3rdly. A Si^ccharine principle. 

4thly.. A mucilaginous principle, and if it is possible, some 
mother, or pellicle, previously /formed on -ihe ^vinegar, or a 
small quantity of vinegar arfr^ady rtiade.J The Ht^uor from 
"which the v^inegar is to be made should be clear, and the 
vinegar itself "kept in a cle'an vebscl. Jt is sifbject to lose its 
fragrance^ and to get impaired, if it is exposed for any time to 
the air* Schee-le, a:Celebrated chemist^ thinks to have disco- 
vered a .very simple expedient to keep 'it good ; .it consists in 
•making it boil for a few minutes in a well-tinned pot,'- to pre.- 
vent the terribk effects of verdigrease; or in filling glass bot- 
tles with it;, and placing thorn on t-he fire \\\m poi-full of wa- 
ter. When the vinegar has boiled for a qunrter of an hour, it 
is takef\ odi-; find, according to him, when it has been thus 
.warmed, it w-ill keep for many years, though exposed to tiie 
.open air* 

It is obvious, tliat cider, with which a great deafl of water 
wa« mixed »t 'the time of making, carrnot by itself make good 
vinegar J but it follows from the third rule,-t:hat such vinegar 
may be rendered bette-r by i^aikittg'lit woHk again with sugar, 
honey, raisins^ and the like. 

. » I I ■ I ■ ! ■ ' ' ' ""U ■ ■ . ■ ■■ . » I ■ ^ '» . I . 

* U 16 uA4erstoo4> that the pirQcest •Hikes place iin summer, or in <! warm 
room. 

it* Xo^impregn^te'.the greatest pa«t of bodies with oxygen, and tn general 
almost all simple substances, there is only need to expose 0\cm to the actiop 
of the atmosphericj^l aic, ^nd to keep them ^p to a suitable degree of beat. 

"l For .these reasons the verjuice of crabs or sour grapes, is nat> strictly 
speaking, .vinegar} .fmd^ in faQt,, it is .ma4e use of for ^ve^y di^.pre^t pj^f» 
^poxes. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Of Bunging the Cider '^A method qf quicAly redmcing Szueliings 

from Bruifet, 

It has not yet been ascertained, which is the precise time 
when it becomes indispensable to bung the cider. The best, 
I believe, that can be done, is to seize the cri^tical nioment 
which precedes the formation of a pellicle on the surface, and 
above all, not to waif « till it gets sprinkled with bubbles, as 
they are the signs of decomposition. Oo the other hand, when 
it is done too soon, the great quantity of gas remaining, will 
force the liquor to make itself way through that part of the 
casks which opposes to it the least assistance. This is the 
most ordinary cause of leakage, though the vessel might have . 
been originally sound. 

This accident may be prevented by boring a small hole near 
the bung, with a gimblet, to give a vent to the gas, that might 
detach itself from the mass, and which is to be stopped up as 
soon as there is not any room to be afraid of its effects. In the 
same manner, a small piece of lead, shaped like the valves of a 
pump, may be used, or a short light nail with a large head, 
as the internal pressure will easily overcome such obstacles as 
these. It will be advisable to take these measures as soon as 
the cider is bunged. 

Assoonas the internal pressure has disappeared, every access 
to the external air must be prevented, and the bung must be 
daubed over with a compound of clay and cow-dung, or what 
is perhaps preferable to any thing else, it mud be covered with 
a hand-ful of wet sea-weed ashes. This latter ingredient is 
sensible of the least variations in the atmosphere, and tnost 
commonly keeps moist. 

As it is necessary in preparing cider, that it should be very 
much exposed to the air, so after it is oiice made, it cannot 
be kept too much from it. 

Though strictly speaking, this work has nothing to do with 
the effects of the air, but with reference to its subject matter, 
I hope that the reader will show some indulgence to the follow. 

ing 
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ing digression, considering the advantage that may be derived 
from it, in many domestic cases, and especially in one, iwhich 
happens but too often ; I mean with regard to bruises. 

The reader will easily form an idea of it, from the facts I am 
going to state, and from the circumstances by -which they were 
occasioned. ' 

One of my servants having had a horse-kick in the forehead, 
it produced a swelling of an alarming size, and though it was 
free from excoriation, it caused him a very sharp pain, and an 
excessive heat. As I had no room to think that the craniuni 
had suffered, it came into my mind, that he might derive some 
relief from evaporation. For this purpose I got a glass of gin, 
the only spirituous liquor I had then in the house, a feather 
with its vanes, and a pair of bellows. I dipped the feather in 
the liquor, and bathed the affected part with it, while another 
person kept blowing upon it, and I had the pleasure to see, 
that in about a quarter of an hour the swelling was diminished, 
and that it had totally disappeared along with the pain, at the 
end of thirty-five 6r forty mmutes. This experiment hasbeen re- 
peated on several occasions, nearly similar ; and has invariably 
been attended with the same success. 

I have also met with an occurrence, which enabled me to 
make a trial of this remedy with respect to bruises, when 
there was a wound. 

One of my labourers had his upper lip cleft with the blow 
of a mallet, so that he could pass his tongue through theaper- 
ture made by the wound. A quarter of an hour after the a<N- 
cident, I sponged the part with spirit of turpentine, the first 
drug I found at hand, and then with spirit of wine ; at the sain^ 
time that I had the wound blown upon with bellows. In 
twenty or thirty minutes, the swelling had vanished, and in less 
than half an hour more, I judged it was, time to terminate the 
operation. The re-union of the parts was effected almost in^ 
mediately without the help of a plaster or ligature; and there 
has only remained a scar hardly perceptible. Thepatii^nt was 
eased astonishingly by the wind, which to have its full effect^ 
should be kept up strong and even. 

This manner of cure is evidently preferable to all the ord^ 
nary ones. It is so simple that every body may perform it | 
is perfectly clean, presents no alarming apparatus, is not expen* 
sive, and is attended with no danger. In short, the things ne« 
cessary for its application are such, as are to be found in aU 
moft every family* 

The concentration of cold, by bracing the relaxed fibres, 
cools the fevers or local heat, lessens the swelling, dissipates 
the pain, and an immediate cure is the consequence. The eva« 
poration which takes place by the rectification of spirits, com* 
bined with the agitation of the air, can be excited to such a 
de^zrce as to for mice, even during the heats of summer. 

Though gin may be used, yet strong brandy, spirit of wine, 
and ether especially, will produce a quicker and nwre complete 
effect. This is also what I have often been able to ascertaia 
from my own observation. 

In 
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Incase any accidents should happen^* siiiph as I have j^s^ 
mentioned, when it would be impossible'to procure spirituou> 
liquors of every kind, water might be used simply With the 
blowing. . 

This remedy mi^st be applied immediately after receiving the' 
injuiy ; for when the part has once turned black', it is too late 
to attempt it. 

In the hands of a judicious practitioner,* it might be suc-^ 
cessfully em|5loyed in some inflammatory affections. Eurnj 
have alfendy afforded a proof of the efficacy of the sattie treat-^ 
ment. 

According to theory of the present day, the use ofit might 
be advantageously extended to relieve the patient during the 
paroxisms of the gout 

Air. Lc Cooteur was not mistaken in his hypothesis. It has since been' 
applied to the cure ofthe vrlln w fever, in the Wctt Indies. If, however, thd 
efficacy uf t))is principle bhould hereafter Le more fully establishtd, Mr. Le 
Couteuris undoubtedly intitled to the right ot prior discoveiyj ashis workhad[ 
appeared sometime before the communication os Dr. Ralph Cuming, ofthe 
Naval Hospital*, at Antigua. That gentleman addressed a letter, dated Oc^ 
tober 24f 1807* to the me re ha i is at Lloyd's Coftee-house, on the subject 
of a cure oMhe yellow fever. We extract the following passages: ** I 
have discovered, that sponging the head, body, and limbs, of a patient, on' 
the firjt attack of fever, with rum, or other ardent spirit, is the most ef-' 
tectual rc-iiedy w hich can be used. The principle on which it acts iseva- 
poration, and the degieeofcold produced will be ih ratioi-proportioiiate td 
the strength or volatility ofthe spirit employed. It has a two.fold effect 
at the same time, that if it refrigerates the almost burning body, it excites^- 
by its stimulant effect on the skin, the perspiratory organs into actioa," 
and soon produces perspiration. All the naval surgeons who have visited 
Knglish Haibour, und have had th? fever on board, have used the remedy 
recommended by rne j and aie delighted with it's speedy and salutary edfects, 
from whom, as well as myself, documents have been transmitted to Govera** 
liient." 

^ The doctor afterwards directa, «* Tblt when a person is seized with jfains 
in the head, and with a hot skin, &c. in tropical countries, he is to be strip- 
^rd riaked, cxpojed'to the action of the air, and' be sponged all over with 
spirits, untiil the skin is cool, not suffering the pulse to fall below sixty;' 
he is then to be put to bed, and to have a purge, and an opening injection 
or clyster. As often as the fever returns, the sponging with spirit is to b^ 
resorted to. Bleeding, in proportion to the strength of the patient, will be 
necessary, which should never be deferred twenty-four hoyrs after the first 
attack." The doctor adds, '• I hope, after tb>s information,' that pcopledcs- 
lined to the West Indies,' will Itave home with greater fortitude, and not 
waste their money on the quackeries of the day, and fill their trunks with 
yellow fever remedies. When the skin is moist, and perspiration flows 
freely, the spirit is no longer to be usedj after the perspiration h^as flowed 
some time, which may he supported by lemon, grass-mint, or Codimon tea, 
the cure is to be completed by an infusion of quassia or decoction of bark : 
and former 'habits will by degrees be returned to/* - ' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Hf the Disorders of Cider ^ and how to Cure severtU of tkem^-Hoto io 
Colour ity to Purify it, to pour it outjrom one Cask into anoiter, to 
Load it, and to Carry it^ 

But to return from this digression to the treatment of cider. 
—Sometimes, in consequence of warm weather, it becomes 
disgusting, gets clammy, and runs like oiL By tracing the 
cause of tliisy it will be easy ta learn how to apply a proper 
remedy^ 

^ As this defect is owing to the liquor not having been suiB* 
ciently attenuated in working, it will be desirable to use all 
sorts of things, containing a superabundance of gas ; such as 
sugar, raisins^ vine leavcSt chalk, and the like. It must then 
be well shaken, have a fittle acid added, and be poured out 
into another vessel. 

There is some cider which improves after it has been tap* 
ped for a few days. The gas which had previously remained 
at the surface, had given it a harsh kind of taste, which is ge- 
nerally removed after it has been in draft some time. It is 
pnly after this elastic fluid has got combined with a certain 
portion of the external air,, that the liquor has acquired all the 
goodness of which it was susceptible. This is an additional 
reason for not neglecting to expose it to its action at the pr»- 
per time. , 

As to the mouldiness on the surface of cider, which Is known 
in this island under the name of thfe Flezoers of Cider, it is, in aU 
probability, owing to- a decomposed liquor, or to imperfect 
fruit. In either case,, as the principle itself is degenerated, it 
no longer admits of any remedy. 

Small cider, when kept for the whole year, gets impaired. 
By grinding it again, in the proportion of about half a hogs- 
head for each trough-full of apples, it will be so far restored 
as to make a good beverage. This fortunate change also takes 
place with cider originally good, but which had been put in « 
Dadly.seasoned cask. The badness it had contracted there, 
gets so completely fixed in the cheese, that cattle, be it ever 
so hungry, will not touch it. This practice succeeds equally 
in correcting that which runs, as well as that which has been 
Impaired by length of trme. 

Besides the process of using charcoal, which I have already 
expUinedi it loUows alsa from this one, that very bad fruit 

may 
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may be turned to a good account. The apples which had 
been thrown aside in sorting, and then ground apart* will, no 
doubt, make a detestable drink the first year; but, by means 
of this process, it may be so far corrected, as to be rendered 
drinkable for several months. By adding to it some ingre- 
dient, that will excite it to work, it will be easy to convert it. 
into vinegar. 

It is proper at all times, that unless the apples were ga- 

thered very clean, they should be worked before they are 

ground. The juice is thereby rendered more pure, and the 

washing should not be omitted, especially with regard to bad 

' fruit. 

When cider has got too sharp, a small quantity of malt 
thrown in, will diminish its roughness by mashing the acid ; 
lime which absorbs it, is better still. 

When it has been in draft a long time, it gets flat. Put in 
a vial, two-thirds full of powdered chalk, fill it With water 
and sulphuric acid; ^oil ot vitriol) arid then apply it in such 
a manner, that the carbonic acid gas, which will her disengaged 
from it, may be discharged into the cask. The liquor will 
thereby partly recover its original briskness. The cask must 
be sealed up hermetically durmg the operation, and for some 
time after. Salt of tartar mixed with chalk, will have nearly 
the same effect. These things, however, are rather matters 
of curiosity than of an economical ifl|ie. It is probable, that 
the most eligible way, is to pour it but, and fill another vessel 
with it. 

Cider requires to be kept in a cool place, rather damp, with 
■z temperature nearly uniform, and to be deprived of the light. 
It should also, if possible, be far removed from all sorts of 
filth, be exposed to the north, and be kept qutet. 

This last precaution is not less indispensable than the others. 
I have been myself obliged to abandon a very commodious 
cellar, which was under my barn. The agitation of the air 
caused by the motion of the flails, and the shaking of the 
floor, turned the cider sour. 

Brown sugar occasions the same effect on this beverage as on 
brandy. Melt some of it on the fire with a small quantity of 
that which it is intended to make more agreeable to the eye, 
and then by means of a forked stick, incorporate it with the 
mass of the liquor to be coloured. It also communicates to it 
a slight taste of noyau. The proportion to be used, is about 
half a pound a hogshead. 

Incase the lees should be late in falling to the bottom, their 
settling may be hastened, merely by means of the white of 
eggS} or, (after having racked the cider, and put it in a vat) 
with skimmed milk, and baked sweet apples; the whole biing^ 
amalgamated together with a solution of isinglass.* Small 



* A dozen whites of eggs, with the thells, or about a dozen of baked 
tpples, well incorporated wtiU a pintoi ikiinmed milk, and balf an ounce 
ot' iim^luaf per hogshead. 

shreds 
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shreds of white paper, and the chips of the alder, the willow, 
the beech, and the sweet apple tree, can be used advantage-* 
ously for this purpose ; but those of deal give it a very bad 
taste. 

I have my doubts whether isinglass is proper for clarifying 
' cider, when it is intended tobe kppt. It if now known, that 
that substance absorbs astringent, a principle which I think 
contributes very much to the preservation of the liquor. 

The ingredients set down by Miller for clarifying Spanish 
wiiies, would in all probability succeed in clarifying cider. 
The following is his receipt r^ — 

Take a certain quantity of whites of eggs, bay salt, and salt 

water, mix these ingredients together, and pour them into a 

cask from which part of the wine has been drawn. At the end 

' of -two or. three days thi» mixtnra wiU dariff rhat which re. 

znains. It must be left to settle for a wsels and tiien racked. 

It is said, that gum arabic, powdered fine, is good to make 
liquors gluant ; an ounce of it mixed with cider, will be sufi- 
cient for each hogshead. 

When it is shifted into another cask di|iri^g,t.he summer^ the 
heat and evaporation will deprive it of all its briskfi^ss* As it 
has a variable taste in general, while the apple tree, is in 1>lof« 
som, it should not be racked at that time. 

The loading of casks iirto carts is very much facilitated lyy 
nte'ans of a triangle, known, Ifere under the name of Forces^ It 
is a triang;l.e of spars, of a moderate heighti w^ith a rop^! arvd 
puUy, by means of which a cask is hoisted and.tihtn let down 
Itito a cart, whicb,^ in the mean ti»e^ has. been driven under 
the machine. On account of the cheapness and yctrious ad- 
vantages of this contrivance, it may jiutly be conscidered as 
irery economical in a farm, and the use, of it recommeuded to 
ml! growers in easy circumstances. 

. Cider never fails, wh^n it is rempved from one p,lace to ano- 
ther, to throw Q.ut a q^uantity of gas, which often oiccasions the 
leaking, and sometimes bursting, of the vessel. These acct* 
denrs may be prevented, by placing near the bung a soiiiU 
wooden l)ipe, from ar foot to fifteeen inches long, through 
which the air may escape; this will secure the ca»k, and pre. 
serve the liquor. 

' It may be quieted, during a carriage of soishe miles, by \n- 
-trodilcing into it pounded bay salt; a very small quantity 
will produce t hi ^ effect. It is after the same principle, that 
Ihis ingredient^ scattered in damp hay, prev^ents i.t Uam heat* 
ing; a practice very much used in Germany. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



OfSnm^ ej^aeUdfrmn Gder'^Faciiities Wfiresefve the laXter^^^ 
Cash — A Proposal to have false Bottoms, to tkem» 

The brandy which might be extrsrcted from cider^. such as 
it is at present, could not form an object of speculation in this 
island, as long as it has the privilege of exporting it» and thi|t 
ftpirilnotis liquors are so cheap. Indeed, it may be relied 
upon, that distillation wouM reduce the raw material to at 
least one-ntnth, and that the liquor not being drinkable, it' 
would consequently remain dn haHd for the three gr four first 
years. The cellars, the utensils to be apptf^^ to that pur* 
pose, the fuel, and the expenses of making, would require a 
capital, which it would be impossible to realise at the most 
fevourable period. 

That which is extracted from the apple cheese, or the lees, 
is of an inferior quality ; it has usually an unpleasant smelly 
aod is subject to take a smoky taste. 

There are some people who think, that to keep elder good, 
it should be supplied with other ingredients. Some throw 
into it broiled beans, others tallow ; and, lastly^ there are 
some whoput isinglass in it. 

When it has been well niJ^dej, it will keep for several year^ 
and till a certain period, intprove in very capacious vessels. 
However, as brandy is analogous to its nature, about three 
quarts a hogshead added about the beginning of February, 
or even before, will enable it to keep, and also oppose a fer* 
mentation which would tend to deprive it of its qualities. 
Gin is good for it, but rum does not agree with it. I do i^ot 
know any thing equal to a little elder blossom distilled with 
brandy to give it fragrance. 

I have every reason to think, that when the work-^is once 
finished, a decoction of the bark of the apple tree, or what is 
better still, distilled with brandy, would, from its astringent 
quality, have the elFect of keeping the cider longer, while its 
very pure bitter, and which is analogous to the liquor, would 
heighten its flavour. This is, however, a conjecture which re* 
quires to be warramed by a longer experience than I have yet 

had. 
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kadi, before it may be absolutely laid down as a rule. At any 
rate, I am convinced, that this process renders it a great deal 
better able to resist the impression?^ of the air than* it would 
otherwise have done. 

There are some casks^ though very often if is not possible 
to account for it, which keeps the cider particularly fine. 
Every proprietor who is jealpus of /bis reputation as a cider 
grower^ will not farl after haying ascerCatneil them, to mark 
them, that he may reserve them for the use of the be«t. 

It would be sometimes desirable/ that, in rooms not high 
enough to admit more than one row, pipes and hogsheads 
should be set on end. This would save room, and, by cover* 
Jng the top of the casks with, wet ashes, the evaporation would 
be prevented. Th^ same management is applicable to those 
tunsy the liquor of which is intencled for domestic use. 

As cider is essentially impaJired by atmospherical air forcing, 
itself into the cask while it remains in draft, I shall suggest" 
the adoption of the following method, as paf ticulaf ly gutted ta 
iHe use of priv'atc families. 

Having/Selected a cask as cylindrical as possible, introdqce 
into it a false bottom, or circular board, large enough to fill 
iip the interior, as completely as is consistent with its being 
moveable upwards and downwards; set the cask on end, and 
Replenish it with cider. The false bottom ftoating pp the 
Surface will leave a small space empty between itself and the 
circumference of the cask; fill it up. with sweet oil. The oil 
swimming at top, and sinking gradually with the false bottom^ 
^s the liquor diminrshes, ^ilT prevent (external air from coming 
In contact with it ; while the weight of the atmosphere, 
vrhich presses through a ^mall perforation, opened at the up- 
J)er part of the vessel, will cause the 'liquor to flow easily 
through a cock fixed at the bottom. Tjiis contrivance pre- 
vents evaporation, and gives no bad taste to the liquor. As 
the oil is not naturally mixable with it, it mayy in a great 
ineasurc^ be saved ivhen the vessel is washed. 

It will be proper to provide casks for this purpose, made 
with staves of a good thickness, and perfectly smoothed in the 
inside, so as to allow a free play to the false bottom, which, 
by having the under par^ lined with dork, will become more 
btioyaht, arid 'rec|uire less oil to fill, up the interstice. If the 
staves 'were thoroughly rubbed oyer with bees-wax, as floors 
are sbme'timeS, it' would, in a great measure, prevent the co- 
hesion bf the ^il. 

In tasting the cider of a cask, only a little should be drawn. 
|n this inamier fs avoided the breaking of the pellicle^ which 
nature has' providentially spread <5ver its surface, so as (o cover 
the mass against the attacks of the air. ' For want of attending 
ko this particdlai*, that siibtle fluid wiFI insinuate itself through 
that opening, and attack the 'liquor in spice of every subse* 

?uent precaution. 
It is indispensable to fill the vessels again from tinie to time, 
....... . . ^ ,. . > , • • ' 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Tie Tim U Bcttk tf Cider^lftcts of Frmt upon it~^Pr9€esie$ tkm 

make it very 



A CLE AH drv weather in March is very often chosen to bpt* 
fie oft'cider. If it'is new, it is to be feared, that, in the course 
of the following summer, the gas will make the bottles fly* 
It is preferable to do it in October, when it has then, ifi a 
great measure, discharged that fluids both with regard to 
economy and health. 

■ Though one may be influenced by the oldness of the liqvor, 
when to bottle it oflT, yet it is its taste that i^nust ultimatjely 
decide this point. The bottle does not change it materially. 
Some is fit for it within the year, while some other would 
hardly be so in two. This depends on its quality, the capa^ 
ciousness of the vessel, the place where it is to be set, carried, 
and the like. 

When the new is bottled off, it is proper to leave about two 
inches empty, and to defer corking it for at least liyelv^ hours 
after. 

Some persons are in the habit of putting one raisin fig into 
each bottle, but the gas which disengages itself from it, when 
it is expanded by heat, is only proper to make ihera. fly. 

Hall assures us, in his Static of Vegetables, that the gas 
which is exhaled from a piece of oak ot an inch cube, accord- 
ing to the experiment he had made of it, occupies, in an ordi- 
nary atmosphere, a space of two hundred and fifty times the 
volume of the wood. 

Those, who know the prodigious quantity of carbonic acid 
gas extracted from the shells of shell-fish, from chalks, marls» 
marbles, and all other sorts of calcareous stones; from tl^ 
nitric of saltpetre; from the oxy-muriatic of sea-saU and man* 
ganese, and the like, will, by no means, be surprised at this 
expansion. 

There 
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There are some persons who set a high value on earthen 
bottle*, as they pretend that ciaer keeps better in them ; but 
giass ones are preferable to them, as they contain no princt* 
pie that is dissolvable by the liquor, and that when it is neces- 
sary to wash them, their transparency indicates 'if the inside . 
is clean. 

New cider differs in flavour; each has its characteristic, and 
some want what others have too much of. By mixing them 
with judgment, they may be so combined as mutually to cor- 
rect each other. 

It is very easy to conceive, that the difference of seasotTS, 
soil, exposure, and age of the trees, can increase or diminish 
the fineness of cider. 

Frost concentrates it. By having it exposed to it in open 
vessels, its watery part gets frozen, and by repeatedly talcing 
off this crust, it improves its good qualities, and infinitely eo- > 
faancesitF price. 

That which I had an opportunity of managing in this man- ^ 
ner some years ago, thougn it was bottled off the very next * ' 
•P'^i^gf never flew. It had retained its sweetness, and ac- 
quired some spirit, the frost having taken hold of fts gas. 1 
have known some other instances, which were equally remark- 
able. It is cider of this sort which It is fit to send to warm 
climates. 

The common people, who are almost always imposed upon 
by appearances, think that old cider can be rendered fine hy 
having recourse to sugar, honey, or raisins. The result is 
exactly the contrary, as the quantity of gas tliese ingredients 
contain, excites it to work, and makes it turn sour. They 
should not be employed, but when it is intended to use it im- 
mediately. 

But the case is otherwise during the first period of prepar- 
ing it, as these ingredients will then tend to render it more 
generous. Macquer relates, that having extracted the jiiice 
of green grapes, which nobody would have tasted on account 
or the sourness, and then made it work with a sufficient quan- ' 
tity of brown sugar, to remove the roughness, he procured 
wine from it which wanted nothing but fragrance. 

I think that I am entitled, after the experiments I have 
made with this ingredient, on a few casks of cider, to recom- 
mend the use of it, being persuaded, that it is not only in 
some cases able to correct indifferent fruit in rainy seasons, 
but also to contribute at all times to produce a beverage su- 
perior to the other. The saccharine principle, raises almost 
ad libitum the spirituous part of fermenting liquors. That 
which, in this case, is produced from the mixture with brown 
sugar, or with clear molasses, and dry to the taste, bears no 
resemblance to a syrup. I have seldom ground a more in- 
different fruit than that of 1804, and I have almost never 
made such good cider. I used between three or four pounds 
of broWn sugaKa hogshead, but I think that five or six would 
not have been too inuph. Circumstances at the time pre. 

vented 
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Tented me from diversifying the experiment. What there ii 
certain in it is, that the improvement of the liquor was consi* 
derably greater than the cxpejise. One may form an idea of 
its strength, M-he.n it is known that part of the lees exposed to 
the open air during three weeks yielded some by filtering, 
which had not the least acid taste^ It is then very little 
doubtful^ but th»t persons who would prepare cider or perry 
on this principle for the purpose of distilhng^ would turn it 
to a good account. 

The quantity of -mucilage wl^tch this liquor contains is so 
considerable;, that k will excite the fermentation of sugar, 
notwithstanding it may have been mixed with a great deal of 
water. It follows then, that in a season which was not plen- 
tiful^ it would be easy to increase the quantity of good cider, 
by mixing water with it, and a competent proportion of sugar. 
This practice has perfectly succeeded with me this year. 

Chaptal has very well said, <* That acid appears to be io 
an inverse ratio of the saccharine principle, and, consequently, 
of the alcohul, which is the result x>f jthe decomposition of the 
saccharine p:irt/* 

The common pr.opess of the ancient Greeks »nd Romans, 
and which is still observed among many of their descendants, 
jof boiling the new wine, may be advantageously applied to 
the preparation of cider. It should be boiled as soon as it is 
pressed out, till the contents have been ceduced by about 
one-half. In general it is suQicient to u'ix one-thij'd thus 
prepared, witil two^thirds of that wJiich is not ^ jt ^iU fer- 
ment together freely. A brown crust, or pellicle^ a sign of 
the best liquor, will soon announce the goodness of this. Some 
speculative growers boil the whole, and after it has, in a 
great measure, got lool in a tub., tliey make it work with 
yeast. This practice renders it very vinous. 

The ingenious Mr. Knight, in his treatise, proposes to eva- 
porate it on the firje to ihe consistence of a jelly, because that 
in a concrete state, it keeps for several years, and takes bui: 
little room ; and might, therefore^ be applied, when diluted 
•with a certain quantity of water, to aflbrd an antiseptic drink 
in long voyages. I must add, that to make it work with yeast, 
when mixed with a sufficiency of water, would be anpti^ 
ovay to make up for bad crops« 
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CHAPTEE XXtllL 



.OfOtd Cidir--0fUt€ EffecH ofArt^Mr, Bellamy's and Mr. MaGd*€ 

JjttterP'-^'OmcluswiL 



When cider has been kept in cask for £ve or six years^ it 
loses its colour and sweetness, and gets heady; notwitlistand- 
ing which, it is most comnionly priced by those who make it 
•iheir ordinary drink. 

Some persons like the sweet, and others prefer the harsh ; 
one cannot command peoples' tastes ; hut in either case, it is 
indispensable idiat it should be clear. 

Good cider may sometimes be obtained by a concurrence of 
fortuaate circumstances; but sensible people will neirerabai»- 
.don the process io chance, Every art has its own rules^ and 
.whoever will not abide by them cannot long succeeds 

I was going to put under the press the last sheet of this 
work, whea I was informed, that the strength of cider had 
■been found to be in proportion to the speciiic weight of the 
apple, or in other words, that the apple, whose pulp was the 
most solid, yielded the most generous. This rule, which, if I 
understand it well, is equally applicable to all places and cii. 
mates, has only need to be further confirmed by nature to lead 
.to the most important results. If it is really founded on that 
bdsis, the author of the discovery (Mr. Arthur Young) whose 
ibrtunate exertions seem to embrace every part of rural eco* 
jiomy, will have a right to applaud himself for having so es- 
sentially served the public. This rule, seconded by a judi- 
cious process in making, will be able in all cases, as it secures 
the choice of fruit, to give cider henceforwards a degree of 
excellence, which, without the development of this secret, it 
would have never been generally capable of attaining. 

There are but few wines held in such high estimation as 
cider of the best quality. Mr. Marshall, in his work already 
(quo,ted, entitled <' The fi4iril Economy of Gloucestershire,** 
^vol^ ii. p. »53,} mentions, that Mr. Bellamy, of the Priory, 
near Ro8S| Herefbrdsbirey makes some of an excellent nature 

from 



from the Hagloe crab. There are actually trees which pro- 
duce this valuable fruit, to be sold by all our nurserymen. 
This is one of the cider varieties, which tlve English seem to 
value most. 

With a view to be sure of my authority, I wrote to Mr. 
Bellamy himself; that worthy man, at the same time that he 
blended with h 16 answer to a stranger, that Obliging affability, 
which is the characteristic of true philanthropy, has given 
such a solution to my questions, as leaves me no. room to wish 
for any thing more. The following extract from his corres- 
pondence proves it. It may also be seen from this short 
sketch of his process for man^rgihg cider, that it plainly rests 
on the same grounds as that which I now venture to offer to 
the public. 

*' The Hagloe crab, (says Mr. Bellamy), which my grandfa- 
ther raised, has very well succeeded tn strong and s»ndy 
grounds, though better in the latter ;'"but it does not nov 
grow so well as it used to do vn the counties of Hereford and 
Glocestcr, the young trees lately grafted being subject to 
canker.* The situations most exposed to the sun suit it 
bebt. It does not acquire a considerable size ; it is not high, 
but thick and bushy at top. It has a very line appearance. 
Altogether, it cannot be considered as fruitful, though I have 
known instances in very good years, when it has bore plenti- 
fully enough. I am inclined to think, that it. does not come 
to its pertection in less than twenty.five or thirty years, its 
blossom is weak, and while it is young it produces but iittle. 
The apple has a mean appearance, is oblong, and about as big 
as the common crab, though a little bigger in favourable 
years. It is a late fruit, hardly 6t to pull down before the 
end of November, and which should then be well gatbeored, and 
kept very dry. It is for the most part ready for grinding by 
Christmas. The colour of this apple is yeilowisli, and has 
often a few black spots. It is not pleasant to the taste, and is 
in some sort sour before it is fuMy ripe. Its rind is thick and 
tough ; its pulp clear, rather dry and stringy, and it is fdll of 
seeds, which have nothing particular. I attribute the fra- 
grance of the liquor produced from it, especially to the big- 
ness of tlie core, perhaps modified by thethicknes&of the rind. 
The nature of its pulp requires a much greater quantity than 
is commonly put to make a given measure ot cider. It should 
be quite ripe before grinding, and be particularly well ground. 
This latter circumstance is indispensable on account of the 
thickness of the rind, as I have said, and the bigness of the 
core. When the fruit isground» it has a very deep colour, al- 
most that of blood. The tiagloe crab by itsell is excellent, 
and very good also when mixed with all the other good late 



* In a former part of this work) I have Indicated hbw to cure this dii* 
ordekr l^y cperaciiig on a new variety, such a« the >liagloe cnii>j there 
woulU. be so muck (lie more chance of «Moeeitiitg. 

a fruits. 
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^noits^ Such sis the woodcock, the ted streaky and th4t called 
jPawson. Theltquorof this fruit is (iigh-toloui^edy heady, fh/- 
i^ranty and of a substantial taste ; but it depends a great jdeal 
tin the making : it requires to be very miicn racked, the pe- 

Jiods for whi^h niay be knOwn from the inspection of thb 
iquor; as in all other cases of the kind. Itsfiittlt is^ that if it 
has faile'd to be duly racked and clarified, as soon as^ it wa^ 
iiecessary, it gets harsh; My method has alwavs been to pte^ 
j)are it in open vats, and tO draw it off from' the lees with a 
«ock at the bottom, tb prevent the p^Itrcle frbm breaking, and 
to repeat the same process till it became clear. It must be 
^owered^ and prevented from simmering after the first fermen- 
tation; as much as possible, and it allbws this kind of manage- 
ment, without any diminution of its strength better than 'any 
fcider I know. The lees must be well filtered at eadh ra.ck* 
ing*, and what is extracted fbom them, be put' with the other 
jcider in the same vessel. It keeps better in bottles than la 
casks; as in the latter, it does not keep its fra^ranbe so well 
lis some other ciders, though it retaiiis body for several years : 
but it preserves its petfect iexcellence in bottle as lonjg as caa 
ht Wished. I have no id^a that it gets better for bein^r kept ^ 
Jong time j it is veiry good in a year^ and, perhaps, it is tieve^ 
setter than at the end of a year and a half» or twd years. 

As tb the price; it is sold from about z8l« to apt. a pipe, t 
hare known it; when it wis very good, to sdl a§ high as 4s; k 
•gallon. My late uncle, of Chestmill, made some of it to sucl^ 
ft perfection, that he Was offered ah equal 4uautity Of port wint 
iif exchange, ' 

The Allowing letter cannot fail of being extremely ili« 
terettiDg to the Jersey grower; 

. Si, Helier, Jdnuar)^ xo, z8oi« 

is consequence of the cbnversation we lately had toge* 
^her on the subject of the cider Which is made in this island^ 
I take the liberty of communicating to yoti some pairticulars 
About a small quantity 1 made in t/SS. 

In the first place, I took care that the apples should be 
gathered on a very dry. day; and then I had them put in a 
heap till tney were quite ripe ; wheh thfe time came for grind- 
ijig them, I gave orders that no water should be mixed with 
them, except such as would be absolutely necessairy for that 
process^ which was strictly observed; ^ 

I had th^ee hogsheads of cider which I left to work on the 
lees^ after which I had it racked three times; and, in March^ 
17^9; I put half a gallon of Coignac brandy into each hogs* 
hicad, and soon after I had it bottled off. I had exactly sixty 
dozens; which I put on board the Peggy, (Captain 1 homas 
Bandinel), and sent them to the Bay of Honduras; 

The heat of the climate made a great many of the bottles 
fly during the passage. The remainder, (the bottles included)^ 
^^s spjdds nibuntain wine, at the rate of forty*three thillings a 

•'Wo'ltCJEi'rEksBtx.E.] ' Be duzen. 
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douo. Thus, by estimatiog each hogshead at only twentf* 
two dozens, it would l^ave risen to the enormous sum of 
47I. 6s. 

It must be allowed, that at the time that I sent it, it was 
cider of a very superior quality; but if the same attention was 
generally paid in making it, 1 am persuaded that this island 
could dispute the pre-eminence /or tliat article with any coun. 
Cry whatever, and perhaps it might even have the advantage* 
I have the honour to be respectfully. Sir, 

Your most humble 

And most obedient servant, 

Thomas Mallet. 
To the Rev. Mr, Lt Couteur, 
Rector of GromfUU, Jertey^ 

Cider deserves the particular attention of every person who 
may be desirous of taking care of his health. It is diuretic, 
lignt, and refreshing, and suits most stomachs ; it facilitates 
digestion, and melts, by its beneficent acid, those humours 
which often resist every other beverage. An excess of it, 
however injurious to health, is very far from being attended 
with such serious consequences as that of spirituous liquors. 

The principles which the author has explained in the 
course of this work, have been successful with him during a 
practice of almost thirty years. They are free from all ex« 

Jensive processes, and are accommodated to the means of ia- 
ividuals in the least easy circumstances. He has, therefore, 
^ndeavonred to develoi>e them, with the hope that they will 
contribute to replace with a wholesome and agreeable liquor, 
a drink which but too often \s insalubrious and disgusting^ 
procure an advantageous market, spread a liberal emulation 
among his fellow-citizens ; and, lastly, fix on the basis of a 
judicious economy, as much as can be done by a produce of 
ihis nature, the ease and the prosperity of the inhabitants of 
ehrs island. 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 



k^^neeming th ksqfcrtaiUm of Cider. 



The Annexed documents cbnJfiiin the pri^Mlege of expoftiiig 
but ciders to Englaud^ free of the duties levied on that which 
comes from foreign countries. It is advisable, that persons^ 
Who are engaged in this trade, with a view to prevent trouble, 
should supply themselves with a copy of them, attested by 
«t>me magistrate, and authenticated under the seal of the 
island. 



;. lExtractjfrm the keguter of the States qftke Itland ofjert^^ 

COUNCIL OFFICE. 

The Lords of the Committee of Council for the Affairs 
of Jersey and Guernsey, having lately received a Report from 
the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury ^ upon a 
Petition of the States of the Island of Jersey, dated 4th April, 
2796, (which their Lordships had thought proper to refer to 
the consideration of the Lords Commissioners 01 his Majesty's 
Treasury) respecting the importation of goods, wares, and 
merchandize, of the growth> produce, and manufacture, of 
the said island, and complaining particularly that the impor. 
tation from Jersey of cider of the growth of the said iisiand 
into the ports of this kingdom^ free of duty» had, in some Jate 
iastanceS| been objected to^ by the officers of excise^ &c. Sec. 

I haVe 



or'. 

• 

1 have it In command from their Lordships to transmit to ytnt 
a Copy of the said Report of the said Lords Commissioners of 
Excise, upon the suoject matter of the said Petition, and 

yarticularly with relation to the article of Cider imported from 
ersey into the ports. of. this kingdom.; and I am...to acquaint 
you, that,, it appearing to the Lords of ths Comn^ittee, that 
the subject matter of the said Petition being entirely matter 
of regulation, and therefore more proper to the determination 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury than of the 
Lords of Council, their Lordships have signified Jheir opinion 
to the said Lords Commissioners, - tnat oiFectioils should be 
given from the Treasury to the Commissioners of Excise, to 
adopt and carry into execution the several regulations with 
respect to the article of Cider imported from Jersey, which 
are mentioned in the said Report of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, extending the same to Cider made from 
tythe.fruit, in case the Commissioners of Excise shall have no^ 
Qbjection to such extension. 

I am. Sir, 
Your mo$t obedient humble servant, . 

(Signed) SxBrH. (Jottrell. 

Lkut, Batlfy, o/" Jersey, 



To the Right Hanmrahle (fie. Lords of the CmmitUe ofC^undlfor the 

Affairs of Guernsey and Jersey, 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIPS, 

We, having taken into consideration the Order in Council 
of the 8th June, 1796, referring to this Board a Petiiion of the 
States of the Island of Jersey, together with the several papers 
thereunto subjoined, respecting the importation of goods, 
wares, and -nierthandises, of thb growth, produce, and manu- 
facture, of the said i^iand, for our opinion^ ,what it may be 
advisable to do therein, have taken the said Petition and 
papers into our consideration, having referred the same to the 
consideration of the Commissioners of his Majesty's Customs 
arid Excise, and considered the opinions stated by them re- 
spectively thereupon* We find that the redress sought for, 
does not come under the cogniisanoe of the former Board ; but 
it appears, by the Report of the Commissioners of Excise, that 
the inhabitants of the Islands of xj ersey, Guernsey, Sarh, and 
Alderney, are pcrirutted by the Act of 3d George I. cap. 4th. 
to import into this kingdom, goods of the growth of the said 

Islands, 



IsUndSj on paytpent only of the same duties of excise^ or 
other duties, which arc ^layable for the like goods of the prp- 
duce of Great Britain, which has been constantJy permitted 
with regard to excisable commodities so imported, and the 
Commissioners see no reason for enlarging tiiat indulgence. 
Tiw papers transmitted, particularly relate to the article of 
Cider, the excise import duties on which are 17I; i6s. 6d. per 
ton; no more, hoVever, has been paid for cider from Jcrsey» 
as appears, both- by the reports of their officers, and fhetire- 
monal itself, i8s. 7d. per hogshead rn one case,' the sum. 
chargeable in this kin^;dom on the sale of bought cider ; or . 
19s. ad.4n another, tnt^ sum payable by the British factor or 
agent, receiving it to sell or dispose of. The British grower 
selling in quantities of twenty gallons or upwards, is not 
chargeable with any dutv^ and none has been required of the 
importers from Jersey, when such evidence has been produced 
as IS always given by the British grower, which evidence is the 
affidavit either of the maker or of his son (the Commisstioners 
of £xcisQ not admitting any more remote agent),, stating it to 
be from fruit of the fatner's own growth, not mixed with any 
i)oaght fmit whatever. In the cMe of the inhabitant rvf the 
before-mentioned islands, the Commissioners^ are not -a Wire of 
the difficulties the grower may be put to; andj thel^fofc, do 
not object to cider being admitted from thence, ff(;e0f duy t)n 
imp6rtation, provided that In addition to the Usual. c^tlQcate 
pf the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, aJod affidavit,, before 
the magistrates of the island of its being tlie produce. of 4uch 
island, an affidavit be also delivered to tjneC^ector^cic qther 
proper officers of Ex<:ise, made by the growert before tlieqame 
magistrates, testifying that such cider was madrfrj^oijrxiit of 
his own, and of the growth crf the lands belon2fing'to,,or 6ccu<* 
pied by himself, or in thecaseof oidermvde by>any.inliii»ter of 
a parish, that it is either fromfruit^of his own>growtli^' or from 
tythe-fruit belonging to him as mihiat^ of someparidh^^and 
not from any bought fru'it,'Or anythixtnre therewithy^^d'that 
the said cider continues to.be his property, and is inte^d^d to 
be imported into Great Britain for him, or on hi^oivo-afcount 
only; and also provided the person entering it herey ! oii the 
importation thereof, lijcewise shall make oath, th3Vit;>is. still 
the property of the aforesaid grower to the bes(!o£ Kia.keow. 
ledge and belief. But the Commissioners-obsef ve, tliat though 
the grower -himself will, in this case,' b^ free from dtt'Cy, the 
cider imported, if rconsigned to any. agent'^for tbe^ purpose of 
sale, must, like all British cider made in one place and sold ii) 
another, always be liable to the factor's duty of 19s. id. per 
hogshead, payable by the person who receives it to sell or dis. 
pose of. And the said Commissioners further report, that any 
exemption from duty, or any further indulgence to the grqwer 
of cider in Jersey, would be obviously giving ))im a pre. 
JEerence to the Qritish grower. 
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We^ therefore report, that it may be proper to adopt the 
regulations proposed by the sai4 Commissioners of Excise, 
All which is nevertheless $ubmltted to your lordships. 



J: 



[. Th. 'It'oWISSHEIKp, 

j. Smyth. 
S. D0UCL4S. 
^Aiidiail^ Treaaay Ckamiers, 
aSM Mdrck^ 1797. 

(A (rue Copy, signed) Johk Ds V%xfhJ^Xj Clerk, 
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ERRATA. 

iMt t|> ipd eliewbere, I have mittoek the orthography of. the name of 
ihaHilSlfy |wnily» instead of lUtlAtn it is Lyttelton. 

7te« fit 1« tOy and elsewhere^ for — -^ ^mitb, £$j, Erdiitoo^ t^ aQW 
Sk Willto 8mith» Bart. 

P. Sr, 1. 4, and 5, read r/iwi /e 600(0/, 

P. STf I. i*» for maxgf, read vary. 

P. 43} h IT'} for tfn)lr> readsiifih^. 

P. 46} t. tOy fer macMty read teah. 

P. 49}- 1. fO} for fflbam^on, read WoWerhani^ofl. 

P. 49} I* the last» (or in, read iron, >' ' * 

P. 69} t. £7^1 for Iv} read iron. 

P. 66, 1. 32} fort^ngf read tying, (i. e.) tethering. , 

P* 80} 1. 5, for Mi/|f MK} read the only one. 

P. &0» 1. 30, for isfyr the kest, rttd is so far the best, 

P. 90, 1. 13«for nine wuvtbs^ read nine inches. 1 

P. 196, 1. 14, for ploughing f read planting. 

P. 213} !• 20, for sifted, read silted. 

P. 226, ]. 7, fotprbrntiingi read premising. 

P. 232, 1. 3, for 6s. read 6d. per cwt. 

P* £34, 1. 32, read troughs c c. d. b. i, section, See. 

P. 241, 1. 5, (orPotneny, read Partridge, Mr. Knight's Steward. 

P. 306, 1. 10, for wblte-baxel, read witch-hazel. 

P. 307, 1. 23} for Severn, read Severe. 

Pi 316, 1. 1, Simtmgbam U a mistake and should be crotied eiit. 

The town spelt Sroomgrovc, ibould be BromsgroTs; 
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4GRICULTURAJL SEEDS, &^ ' 

SOLD BY 

* THOMAS GIBBS AND Co. , 

Seedtmen qnd Nurserymen to the Board of Agriadturs^ 

Corner of Half Moon-street, Plccadily, London: 

Who also tell every Article in the Nursery and Seed Line ; and- voiih 
t»hom Bailiffs f wanting Places, leave their Address^' Hifd par ticidur^ 
i)f Situation* m whkh they have previously been. 



Iftarley. Iile of Thanef 
^.••.. KorfblkJ 
;.-.... Naked. 

m Winter. 

|leaot. SmaU Essoh 

* • • • * ICK* 

: — Mteagan. 
Proom. Comdion yellow. 
Buck, or French wheat. 
]Purjiet. 

Cabbage. Gibbs* true dcui&heady 
for cattle. 

Thoosand-headed*. 

Scotch. 

...... American. 

...... Large ^ed. 

Long-sided. 

...... White turnip above 

ground. ' 
...... Purple ditto ditto> or 

kohi rabL 
...... White turnip under 

ground. 

?all green borecole, 
all purple ditto*- 
— ... Siberian hardy sprouting. 
Carrot. Large thick orapge^ fbr 
cattle. 

Large thick red^ ditto. 

Citiiary. 

jbhicbory. 

i^loYer. Common red. 

I . . . r • Perennial, or cow grass. 

...... White' Dutch. 

«••..« Yellow* trefoil, noniuch^ 
• I or black grass. 



Clover. Malta. 
..... Providentia)* 

Flajc, or linseed* 
Furze. 

Crass. Meadow foxtail 

.... Meadow fescue. 

Sheep*s fescue. 

.... Hardhh fescue* 

.... Purple ditto. 

.... Float ditto. 

.... Crested dog*s-tai2* 

.... Rough cock*s*fo(ft» 

.... Tall oat>grass. 

.... Yellow ditto. 

.... Meadow ditto. 

.... Sweet vernal. 

.... Great meadow. 

.... Common ditto* 

.... Marsh ditto. 

. . • n Compressed ditto. 

.... Annual ditto. 

.... Common ray-grass. . 

.... Peacey ditto. 

«... Improved perennial dittet' 

.... Timothy. 

.... YorlKhire, 

With many other sorts. 

Hemp. Russian. 
.... English. 
Honeysuckle. French. 
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Lettuce. Large Coss. 
Lentils. Small. 
Large, 



i 



Lucerne. 



^^ 



Mtngel wortd, 
Mftw-teed. 

Medkigo, ▼ariotts sorts. 
{Millet. Rt6. 
••• • • iRr lute* 
JtfutUrd. Browiii 

Oati. Barlj laws. 

• ••• Datch brew. 

• • • • TtrtarauL 
««.• PoUad* 

» • • • Potnoe. 

^••« Flinderic 

«..» Cupiaa. 

»... 9bck. 

Futley. Plain. 
Parsnip. Large thick. 
pea. Marlborough grey. 

• . Large gtoy nMuicliral. 

Earlj wUte. 
White boiling. 
•• Pearl. 

• • Blae Prai|iaji« 

Maple. 
Poutoes. Ox-nobie. 

L«te champioB* 

• Lirge reil. 

...... Nicholson seedling. 

Bomb-shell. 

Rib-grass. Lanib*s-tongiie| orUp- 

right plantain. 
Rape, or coleseed* 
Rye. 

Sainfoin. 
Sarideila 

Tares. Spring* 
.... Winter* 

• >•• White. 

« . . . ^ Perennial. 

.... * Birdsfoot. 
Trefoil. Common^ various sorts* 

Early stofMl. 

Turnip. White Norfolk. 

Norfolk bell. 

Stubble. 

...^.. Green top* 



Turnip. 



i.« ^ • . 



Vetch. 



Red top. 

Large yellow. 

Globe. 

White tankard* 

Green ditto. 

Red top ditto. 

Large Dutch, t 

True yellow S^^ishj m 

ruta baga. 
White ,$wedi|ht 

Kidney. 

Chickling. 

Pale-flowerc4« 

Everlaating* - 

Great wood. 

Six* nowuciil* 

Tufted. 

Bush* 

Hoary* 

.^nlbin. . 

Red-fipwerec|« 

Biennii^l. 

Bastard. 

Brqtd-ppd^ 

Rough. 

Singlerflowcred, 

Narbonne. ^ 

Fiat-podded. 

Hairy ditto. 

Narrow.leaved. 

Str^ed, 

White-Lowered, 

White, seeded. 

Iforse-ihoe. 

Milk. 

Liquorice* 



Weld. 

Wheat. Red (Ammts* 

• •...• Common whjt(w 

White hedge. 

White Siberian. ' 

Egyptian. 

. . . ^ . Sicilian. 

Kound African. 

•••..• Zealand. 

Cape. 

- Dantaici^. 

Woad. 

yarrow. 
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Al^HAwncia, 



ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 



A. 

Acres of the Connty - 
'^Agriculture Societies 
Appendix - - - - 
Apples - - - - - 
Arable Land - - - 
Artificial Grasses - - 
Ashes for Manure 
Asses --.-.. 
Asparagus - - - - 
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1,2 

S06 
173 
^1 
140 
200 
245 
135 



B. 



Barley .-*-•- 
Beans - - - • - 
Bees - - - - - 

Beverage - - - 

Birds 

Brant Hall Farm - - 
Bridges - - - - 
Botanical Catalogue - 
Buckwheat - - - 
Buildings - - - - 
Burnet - ^ - - - 



- 83 

- 88 

- 250 
86, 253 

- 297 
► 30 

- 24 

• 317 

- 110 

- 18 

- 110 



C. 

Cabbages *• * 
Calves, rearing 
Crmals - - - 
Cttirrots • - 
CarU - - - 
Cattle - - - 



- ^ 102 

- - 22s 
. - 269 

- - 103 

- - 48 
215, 225 
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70, 135 
13, 258 
> - 280 
. ^ 53 
. - 302 
. . 203 
. • 21 

- - 65 

- . 7^ 
■ - 135 

- 155 



Chaff-cutter - - - - 47 
Cheese-making - - - 226 

Chicory 109 

Ff 



Climate - • - ■ 
Clbver - - - - 
— for Seed - 

Coak - - -^ • 
Coranierce - - • 
Common Fields - - 
Cdnclusion - - - 
Com Weeds - - 
Cottages - - - 
Courses of Crops 
Crops cultivated 
Cucumbers - - 
Cyder, particulars^ of 

D. 

Daii^ing - - - 225, 228 
Divisions of the County - 2 
Draining ----- I90 
Drill Husbandry - - - 69 

Machines - - 46, 88 

Droitwich Salt - 199, 282 
Dunghills ----- 200 

E. 

Early Seasons - - - - 3 
Elevation above the Sea 3, 4 
Elkington's Draining - - 1 92 
Elm Timber, excellent - 185 
Embankments - - - 213 

Estates 17 

Evesham, Vale of - - 3 
Expenses and Profits - 41 

Exports 28a 

Extent of the County - 1 
Extracts and Remarks - 298 

fairs 
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F. 



Fairs - - - -^ • - 273 

Fallowing . - - • - 63 
Farm Buildings - - - 19 
Farmers - - • - - 26 
Farms ------ ib. 

Feeding - - 143, 146,230 
Fendi^ ----- 52 

Fishes of the Severn - - |5 
Fkx ------ lio 

Foldhig of Sheq> - 202, 222 
Forest of Wy re - - - 187 
Fruit and Fruit Trees 149i ^^ 

Fuel 258 

Fomigation . - - - i62 

Gardens . • • . . 147 
Grafting . . • . • i64 
Grass Land • 138, 140, 142 

H. 

Harvest i • . . • 136 
Hard Tillage, effects of 78 
Hay Harvest . . . .142 
Heaths ...••• 188 

Hemp 110 

Hills 4 

liogs 245 

Hop Culture, ^c. 112, 135 
Horse Hoeing ... 92, 96 
Horses . . .29, 238, 243 
Houses of Proprietors • 18 
Hundreds . . • . • 2 
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Ignorance . . . . •291 



Indigenous Plants 
Implements • . 
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Improvem^ts . • » , 19CI 
Inclosing i . » . . 52 
Itinerary • • • . » 306 

Knight, Mr. his ttotdog 26 



Labourers and Labour • 252 
Lambing Time • • . 224 
Leases 37 

Lechmere Estate, Feeding 232 
L^LandTilb^ . , 72 
Lime ..... 14, 198 
Live Stock • . • • . 215 
Lucerne • • • ; • 108 

M. 

Maltenf WelU . 15, S6n 
Manufactures .... 277 
Manures and Manuring . 198 
Market Towni and Mar- 
kets . i «. i >7i 
Marl. .... 199,202 

Meadows i38 

Mildew 79 

Miller, Richard, his Farm 30 
^lillsi a Nuisance . , 2ltf 

iKinerals 13 

Miscellaneous Ohserva^ 
£i(Mis ...... 294 

Mbletoe * .... 177 

Moles . . . A . . 296 
Money, Value altered . 33^ 
Miid ..*... 200 



Mules 



. 244 



N. 



Navigations • . . * 26S 

O. 

42 [ Oats i ..;**. 86 

Obstacle! 



INDEX. 
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Obstacles to Improve^ 
nient 290 
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Occupations 
Onions • • 
Orchards . 
Oxen 



25 
135 

147 
144, 234 



-, for Draught 239^242 



P. 



S. 



Saintfoin . . '• . . 10* 
Salt . . . . . 199, 282 
Seats of G<5ntl6mto . . 1$ 
Severn, a free RiVer • i 26ft 
Servants . . ". . i ii5h 
SchufHers . • . ^ « 45 
Sheep, and Folding ditto 21 6 



PsH-ing and Burning . ' • 195 Shims 45 



Parks ....*. 12 

Pastures 138 

Pears . . 154, 174, 180 

Pease 87 

Peat Land • . 60, 103, 19^ 

Perry 179 

picturesque Farming • 27 

Pigeons 246 

Planting . . • . . 186 

Orchards 177, 149 

Ploughing 62 

Ploughs .... 42, 49 
Political Economy . . 260 

Poor 287 

Poor's Rates .... 36 
Population • . . .288 
Poppy Heads . . . .135 
Potatoes . 4 ... 92 

Poultry 247 

Prices of Labour . . . 252 

Provisions 254 

Prices of sundry Articles 257 
Plough Shares, cast Iron 63 

R. 

Ray Grass 108 

Rental, Rents .... 32 

Rivers 6 

Roads, Road Club . . 260 
Rotation of Crops . . 65' 
Rural Economy . • .252 

Rye 83 

— when spurt, poisonous ib. 



Situation and Extent . 1 

Size of Farms .... 25 

Sledge • 49 

Smith, Sir W. his Farm . 31 

Smut in Wheat ... 80 

Soil and Surface • « . 6 

Soot 203f 

Sowing - 7/ 



Sparrows . • . 


. . m 


Steeping Seed . . 


. . 80 


Stnbbles . . . 


82, 259 


Swedish Turnips . 


. . 101 



T. 

Tenures • • • . m 17 
Threshing Mills ... 47 

Timber 185 

Tillage 61 

Tithes 34 

Town Manure . . . .201 
Trees, extraordinary 1 85, 1 Sf 

Trefoil 108 

Trolly 49 

Turnip Fly. . - . . 99 

Turnips 94 

Terret, esq. his 

Feeding 236 

V. 

Vale of Evesham ... 3 
Vetches ...... 90 

Vermin 295 
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